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ADVERTISEMENT: 


bes nos 1077 


A Cans of Foe ogy 100 the; Sonnets 
Printed. in Poduey 8. Miſcellanys were ſo well 
received: by the beſt Judges, that it is preſumed 
the Republicitipn of chem: n together with the other 
piecess which. the. Author left behipd. him, and 
which he had prepared for the preſs before his Jaſt 
Mneſs; will be agreeable to the Public, The twen- 
ty-ſeven. Sonnets, vhich now appear for the firſt 
time, are in the ſame taſte with thoſe in Dodfley's 
volume, correct, imple, | ot aiming at points ar 
turns, in the phraſe an cure rather ancient, 
for the moſt part Gn rewe a melan- 
choly caſt; formed in ſhort upon the model of the 
Italians of the good age, and of their Imitators 
among us, Spenſar and Milton. The Trial of the 
letter V is a. vety ſenſible piete of Engliſh crĩticiſm; 
a-ſtudy, of which the Author was particularly fond, 
* which few have ſhewn ſo exact a taſte. 


Mr. Edwards was a Barriſter of Lincoln's. inn, 
ade and Grandſon of two worthy Gentlemen of 
the ſame profeſſion; he had a liberal Education, 
and an independent Fortune. 

For his Character we may with the ſtricteſt jul 
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tice refer to his Epitaph, in the Church-yard of 
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Under this ſtone are depoſited the Remains 4 
„Themas de 71 3 ba freme in this 
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He was ſincere and conſtant in the proſeſſion wy 


practiſe of Chriſtianity, without Narrowneſs or, Su 
ſteadily attached to the cauſe of iberty 
nor leſs an enemy to — ane Wen, 
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The Gentleman, -wlics  4fiftance-Mr,:Edwards 
acktiowlenighdcinthe Brefare; was Mr. Roderick 
Fellow bf Magdalen collage in Cambridge, and of 
the Royal and | Antiquarian” Societys . He dy'd 
{ome Jutle-tinic before his! friend, bequtathing to 
him ſuch of his Papers, as related to the Canons 
of Cxiticiſmm: And the Additions to that: work 
from thoſe _—_ are inſerted in 7 * 
places FEM © 4 91 
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SONNET VS 
* 1 10 — 2 
Three LADIES, ſent with the Book. | 


To the M. a. dle 
A v. eh falr approof 1 wiſh ſhould 
A glorious ſanction to whate'er I write; © 
Since what your well-pois'd nene marks with 
white | | 
I from ry will to 0 ages "OP ; 


So may I n deen . thrive, 
As I not follow in the chaſe for ſpite ; 
But led by Love of True, and Fit, and Right, 


In which good cauſe each gentle breaſt ſhould ſtrive: 


While I with haſard of my own good name 
Like Calidore purſue the Blatant Beaſt — - 
In dear defenſe of Ladies* honeſt fame, 
Which his foul mouth profanely taints with blame; 
Let me, howe'er with dread and dangers preſs'd, 

Enjoy the ſmiles of ev'ry virtuous dame. 
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e 55 

F ET HIM rail on, wa ev'ry mouth cry 
Of bi ll, ward 1 tl reckoning make | 
For Ladies' honor, and for Shakeſpear's fake, 5 1 
Vs theſe 1 may defend from blot or blame 


But ill I bear, that any worthy name 
Of thoſe, who virtue for their miſtreſs take, 
And hate the ſland'rer like the poiſonous ſnake; 
| Should deem my juſt reproof deſerviog blame, 


Yet, if fair *- ſpeab in my defenſe, 
If * vouchſate her fandtion to my page, 
If * * ſweetly deign to ſmile applauſe; 
Aided by theſe and conſcious innocence, ; 
P11 boldly brave the CRITIC's utmoſt rage; 
And glory ſuff ring in ſo juſt a cauſe. va 1 
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To Miſs * *® 
e Modeſty, the third of that fair 
band, | 


Whom virtuous friendſhip, ill by churls deny'd 
To Ladies* gentle boſoms, hath ally'd ; 
May I unblam'd your favoring voice demand, 


While arm'd with Truth's good ſhield alone I ſtand 
In Shakeſpear's cauſe determin'd to abide 
Th outrageous efforts of inſulting pride, 
And marks of Calumny's deteſted brand ? 


Deep are the wounds ſhe gives, and hard to heal. 
= though enrag'd her hundred tongues ſhe join 
With canker'd ſpite to blaſt my honeſt name, 

I reck not much, nor bate my pious zeal ; 

But to the Fair and Good my cauſe reſign, 

Who mile on Virtue, and whoſe ſmiles are Fame, 
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F Fame is one * the ie 
or, as you elegantly call them, 

*E-tremes of happineſs; I am more 
obliged to You, whom I do not know; 
than to any perſon whom I do. Had 
not you called him forth to the public 
notice, the OrTuzs Gentleman of Lin- 
coln - Inn might have died in the obſcu- 
rity, which, Vou ſay, his modeſty af- 
fected; and the few people, who had 
read the laſt Edition of Shakeſpear, and 
the Supplement to it, after having ſighed 
over the one, and laughed at the other, 
would ſoon have forgotten both. 

As I have no reaſon to repent the 

effects of that Curioſity, which you 


— The Dedication and the Preface were added to the later 
editions of the Canons, on occaſion of a Note on the 
Dunciad B. IV. I. 567. 


a Macrzrn, Vol. VI. Page 392. 
wy have 


DEDICATION. 
have raiſed on my Subjef ; to/borrow 
another expreſſion of yours; I take 
this opportunity of thanking Vou for 
that. civil treatment, ſo becoming a 
Gentleman and a Clergyman, which I 
have received at your Hands; and offer 
to your protection a work, from 
« which, if Shakeſpear, or good. Let- 
e ters, have received: any advantage, 
ce and, the Public any benefit or en- 
e tertainment; the chnks are due tg 
Lo. . Warburton. 
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PREFACE, 


2 #1 
. Nom appear i in public; not a little againſt 
(ny, inclination ; for I thought, I had been 

dit of the taſk of reading the laſt edition of 

hakeſpear any more; at leſt till thoſe, who 
diſapprove of what I have publiſhed concern 

ing it, ſhould be as well acquainted with it as I 

— that perhaps might have been a re- 

prieve for life: but Mr. Warburton has drag- 

ged me from my obſeurity; and by inſinuating 
that I have written a libel againſt. him, (by 
which he muſt mean the Canons Of CRITI- 
cis, becauſe it is the only book I have writ- 
ten fag, by this unfair inſinuation) he has ob- 
liged me to {et my name to a pamphlet; which 
if I did not in this manner on before, it was 
I muſt confeſs owing, to that fault Mr. War- 
burton agcuſes me of ; a fault, which He, who. 
like Cato can have no remorſe for weakneſſes 
in others, which his upright ſoul was never 
gallty of, thinks — — es 5 and, 
that is Modeſiy: Not that I | was. either 
aſhamed of the — (vw or afraid of my ad- 
verſary; for I knew, that my cauſe was juſt; and 

that truth would ſupport me even againſt a, 

mr tremendous. witty it ſuch there — 
4 ut 
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8 PREFACE. 
but I thought it a work, which though not un- 
becoming a man who has more ſerious ſtudies, 
yet was not of that conſequence as to found any 
great matter of reputation upon. e 

Since then I am thus obliged to appear in 

ublic, I the more readily ſubmit; that I may 

ave an opportunity of anſwering, not what 
Mr.Warburton has written againſt me, for that 
is unanſwerable; but ſome objections which I 
hear have been made * the Canons, by 
fome of his friends. 

It is my misfortune in this controverſy to be 
engaged with a perſon, who 1s better known 
by his name than his works; or, to ſpeak more 
property, whoſe works are more known than 

which will oblige me to uſe ſeveral ex- 
planations and references, unneceſſary indeed to 
thoſe who are well read in him; but of conſe- 
quence towards clearing myſelf from the im- 
putation of dealing hardly by him; and ſaving 
my readers a taſk, which T confeſs I did not __ 
« very pleaſing one, 

Mr. Warburton had qiatariiſed the weld: a 
moſt complete edition of dhakeſpear; and, long 
before it came out, raifed our expectations of it 
by a pompons account of what he would do, in 
the General Diftionary. He was very hand- 
ſomely paid for what he promiſed. The ex- 
pected edition at length comes out; with a 
title- page importing that the Genuine Text, col- 
hated with all the former editions, and then 
A and de is — ſettled. His 4 

ace 


PREFACE: 9 
face is taken - up with deſcribing the great dif- 
ficulties of his work, and the great qualifica- 
tions requilite to a due performance of it; yet at 
the ſame time he very cavalierly tells us, that 
theſe notes were among the amuſements of his 
younger years: and as for the Canons of Cri- 
ticiſm and the Gloſſary which he promiſed; he 
abſolves himſelf, and 1 8 — G_ 

them out of his notes. 0 
I deſire to know, by — name ſable a — 
haviour in any other commerce or intercourſe 
of life would be called? and whether a man 
is not dealt gently with, who is only laughed at 
for it? I thought then, I had a right to laugh; 
and when I found ſo many haſty, crude, and 
to ſay no worſe, unedifying notes ſupported by 
ſuch; magiſterial pride, I took the liberty he 
gave me; and — ſome Canons and an 
eſſay towards a Gloſſary from his work. If He 
had done it, he had ſaved me the labor: it is 
poſſible indeed, that he might not have pitched 
upon all the ſame paſſages as I did to collect 
them from; as perhaps no two people, who did 
not conſult together, would; but I defie him to 
ſay, that theſe are not fairly collected; or that he 
is unfairly quoted for the examples: if Mr. 
Warburton would have been more grave upon 
the occaſion, yet I did not laugh ſo much as 1 
might have done; and I uſed him with better 
manners, than he ever did any perſon whom he 
had a controverſy with ; except one gentleman, 
whom he is afraid of; if I may except even him. 
| But 


20 PREFACE. 
But all this avails me nothing: I have read 
Shakeſpear at Lincoln's Inn; and have pub- 
liſhed my Canons of Criticiſm ; and for this I 
am to be degraded of my gentility. A ſevere 
ami this—Ifind, — reading of Shakeſpear 
a greater crime chan high-treaſon: had I 
— guilty of the latter, I muſt have been in- 
dicted by my addition, tried by my peers, and 
ſhould not have loſt my blood, till I had been 
attainted; whereas here the puniſhment i is in- 
curred: ipſo facto, without j —. or trial. 

I might complain of Mr. Warburton to his 
Maſters of the Bench, for degrading a Bariſter 
of their houſe by his ſole authority; but I will 
only reaſon coolly with him _ _ 19.7" an 
| thisnow/procecding, 

A Gentleman (if I do not — myſelf, 
with Mr. Warburton's leave I may ; uſe that 
word) I fay, a gentleman, deſigned for the ſevere 
ſtudy of the law, muſt not preſume to read, 
much leſs to make any obſervations on Shake- 
ſpear; while a Miniſter of Chriſt, a Divine of 
the Church of England, and one, who, if either 
of the Univerſities would have given him that 
honour, would have been a Doctor in Divinity; 
or, as in his preface he decently expreſſes it, 
® of tbe Occult Sciences; He, I ſay, may leave 
the care of his living in the country, and his 
chapel in town, to curates; and ſpend his Hea- 
* hours 1 in writing an im- 


. Pre. p. 26. 
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PREFACE 11 
moral notes on that author, and imputing to 
him ſentiments which he * have deen 
aſhamed of. f 1 
Who is Mr. Warburton ? hm is his bir; 
or whence bis privilege? that the reputations 
of men both living-and dead, of men in birth, 
character, ſtation, in every inſtance of true 
worthineſs; much his ſuperiors, muſt lie at the 
merey of his petulant ſatire, to be hacked and 
mangled as his ill- mannered ſpleen ſhall prompt 
him; while it ſhall be unlawful for any body, 
under penalty of degradation, to laugh at the un- 
ſcholar-like blunders, the crude and-far-fetch'd 
conceits, the illiberal and indecent reflections; 
which he has endeavoured with ſo much ſelf- 
ſufficiency and arrogance to put-off upon the 
world as a ſtandard of true criticiſm ? 

After being degraded from my gentility, 1 
envaccuſed of dulneſs, of being engaged againſt 
Shakeſpear, and of (perſonal abuſe : for the 
firſt; /, as * Audrey ſays, the Gods have not 
made me poetical, I cannot help it; every body 
has not the wit of the ingenious Mr. Warbur- 
ton; and I confeſs myſelf not to be his match 
in that ſpecies of wit, which he deals-out ſo 
laviſhly in his notes upon all occaſions. As to 
the charge of being engaged againſt Shakeſpear; | 
if he does not, by the moſt ſcandalous equivo- 
cation, mean His edition of Shakeſpear, it is 
maliciouſly falſe ; for I defy him to prove, that 
] ever either wrote or ſpoke concerning Shake- 


® As you like it. 0 
pear, 


12 PREFACE. 


} but with that eſteem which is due to 
greateſt of our Engliſh Poets. And as to 


the imputation of perſonal abuſe; I deny it, and 
call upon him to produce any inſtance of it. I 


know nothing of the man, but from his works; 
and from what he has ſnhewn of. his temper in 
them, I do not defire to know more of him ; 


nor am Iconſcious of having made one remark, 


which did not naturally ariſe from the ſubject 
before me; or of having been in any inſtance 
ſevere, but on occaſions where every gentleman 
muſt be moved; I mean, where his notes ſeemed 
to me of an immoral tendency; or full of thoſe 
Yliberal, common-place reflections on the fair 
ſex, which are unworthy of a gentleman or a 
man; much leſs do they become a divine and 
a married man: and if "this is called perſonal 
abuſe, I will repete it; till he is — of ſuch 
language, as none but libertines and the loweſt 
of the vulgar can think to be wit; and this too 
flowing from the fulneſs of his heart, where 
honeſt Shakeſpear gave not the leaſt occaſion for 
ſuch reflexions. 

If any applications are nada, which I did. not 
deſign; I ought not to be anſwerable for them: 
if this is done by Mr. Warburton's friends, they 
pay him an ill complement; if by himſelf, he 
mulſt have reaſon from ſome unlucky co-inci- 


dences, which ſhould have made him more 


cautious of touching ſome points; and he 
cught to have remembered, that a man, ou 
| ouſe 


„ 
117 


houſeis made of glaſs, ſhould never begin throw- 


ing ſtones. | ; 
But I have been told; that, whatever was 
my deſign, my pamphlet has in fact done an 
injury both to Mr. Warburton, and his book- 
ſeller. I hope, I am not guilty of this charge: 
to do him an injury in this caſe, I muſt have 
taken away from him, or hindered him from en- 
joying, ſomething which he had a right to; if I 
have proved, that he had no real right to ſome- 
thing which he clamed; this is not injuring him, 
but doing juſtice to Shakeſpear, to the public, 
and to himſelf. I am juſt in the caſe of a friend 
of mine, who going to viſit an acquaintance, up- 
on entering his room met a perſon going out of 
it : Prithee Jack, ſays he, what do you do with 
that fellow? Why, tis Don Pedro di Mondongo 
my Spaniſh maſter. Spaniſh maſter ! replies 
my friend, why he's an errant Teague: I know 
the fellow well enough, tis Rory Gehagan ; I 
have ſeen him abroad, where he waited on ſome 
gentlemen ; he may poſſibly have been in Spain, 
but he knows little or nothing either of the 
language or pronunciation ; and will ſell you 
the Tipperary Brogue for pure Caſtilian. Now 
honeſt Rory had juſt the ſame reaſon of com- 
plaint againſt this Gentleman, as Mr. Warbur- 
ton has againſt me; and I ſuppoſe abuſed him 
as heartily for it : but nevertheleſs, the gentle- 
man did both parties juſtice. In ſhort, if a 
man will put himſelf off in the world for what 
he is not ; he may be ſorry for being diſcovered, 

- but 


14 PREFACE. 
but he has no-right to be angry with the perſon 
who diſcovers him. SUOMI Yet 
As to his bookſellers; it muſt be acknow- 
leged, that thoſe gentlemen paid very dear for 
the aukward complement he made them in his 
preface; of their being, not the wor judges, 
« or rewarders of merit; but, as to my hinder- 
ing the ſale of the book, the ſupplement did 
not come-out till a twelvemonth atter the pub- 
lication of Mr. Warburton's Shakeſpear; and in 
all that time it had ſo little made its way, that 
I could meet with no-body, even among his 


admirers, who had read it over; nor would peo- 


ple eaſily believe, that the paſſages produced as 
examples to the Canons were really there; ſo 
that if it had merit, it was of the fame kind 
with that of Falſtaff's; it was 709 thick to ſhine, 
and foo heavy to mount; for people had not found 
it out: only they took it for granted, that an 


edition by Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton muſt 


be a good one. 

But the publication of the ſupplement has 
prevented the ſale, fince that time. If it has, it 
muſt be becauſe the objections it contains againſt 
that performance are well grounded ; other- 
wiſe, a little twelve-penny pamphlet could ne- 
ver ſtop the progreſs of eight large octavo vo- 
lumes: the impartial public would have con- 
demned the pamphlet, and bought- up the 


book. If then thoſe objections are juſt, whak 


have I done; but diſcovered the faultineſs of a 
commodity, which Mr. Warburton had put-off 


upon 


upon them; and they were, though innocently, 
putting- off upon the public, for good ware? In 
XZ this caſe, therefore, Mr. Warburton ought to 
make them amends z though I doubt he will 
wy caveat emptor, and the complement in 
is preface, againſt refunding. | 
I thought it proper to haſten this new edition, 
which Mr. Warburton's ungentleman- like at- 
tack made neceſſary for my defenſe, as much 
as poflible; and am proud to acknowlege, that I 
have received conſiderable affiſtance in it from 
_ a gentleman; who in a very friendly manner re- 
ſented the ill uſage I have met with, as much as 
if it had been done to himſelf. I have added a 
few new Canons; and given a great many more 
examples to the others: though, becauſe I would 
neither tire my reader and myſelf, nor too much 
incroach upon Mr. Tonſon's property; I have 
left abundant gleanings for any body, who will 
give himſelf the trouble of gathering them. 
This, I hope, will anſwer one objection I have 
heard; that I had ſelected the only exceptiona- 
ble paſſages, a few faults out of great numbers 
of beauties, of which the eight volumes are 
full. This will never be ſaid by any perſon, 
who has read the eight volumes; and they, who 
do not care to give themſelves that trouble, 
ought not to paſs too haſty a judgment: whe- 
ther it be true or no, will appear to thofe who 
ſhall peruſe theſe ſheets. That there are good 
notes in his edition of Shakeſpear, I never did de- 
ny ; but as he has had the plundering of two 
3 dead 
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| dead men, it will be difficult to know ink 
are his on; ſome of them, I ſuppoſe, may be; 
and hard indeed would be his luck, if among ſo 
many bold throws, he ſhould have never a win- 

ning caſt; but I do inſiſt, that there are great 
numbers of ſuch ſhameful blunders, as diſparage 
the reſt; if they do not diſcredit his title to 
them, and 9d them look rather like _ 
hits, than the reſult of judgment. 

Thus I have, for the ſake of the public, at 
my own very great haſard, though not of life 
and limb, yet of reputation, ventured to attack 
this giant critic; who ſeemed to me like his 
brother Ole, of whom Spenſer lays, . 

Book 4 Canto 7. St. 9. 


4 The nine Earth his uncouth Mother was, 
Aud bluſt ring Folus bis boaſted Sire; 
And ſhe, after a hard labour, 
Brought forth this monſirous Maſſe of earthly. 


| Slime, 
Pf d up with empty. wind, and d with | 
Hunful Crime. 
 T have endeavoured to take him in hand, as 
prince Arthur did Orgoglio; and the public muſt 
judge, whether the event has been like what hap- 
pened to his brother on the ſame experiment: 
But ſoon as breath out of his breaſt did paſſe, 
125 great body which the Giant — ' 
Was vaniſt/d quite; and of that monſtrous Maſſe 
Mas e 5 but like an empty bladder was. 


Canto 8. St. 24. 
The 
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The world will not long be impoſed-on by 
ungrounded pretenſes to learning, or any other 
qualification ; nor does the knowledge of words 
alone, if it be really attained, make a man 
learned: every true judge will ſubſcribe to Sca- 
liger's opinion; If, ſays he, a perſon's learn- 
«ing is to be judged-of by his reading, no-body 
« can deny Euſebius the character of a learned 
c man; but if he is to be eſteemed learned, 
«© who has ſhewn judgment together with his 
« reading, Euſebius is not luck. | 
I ſhall conclude, in the words of a cele- 
brated author on a like occaſion ; * © It was 
tc not the purpoſe of theſe remarks, to caſt a ble- 
te miſh on his envied fame; but to do a piece of 
« juſtice to the real merit both of the wor, and 
* its author ; by that beſt and gentleſt method 
ce of correction, which nature has ordained in 
e ſuchacaſe; of laughing him down to his pro- 
6 per rank and character. 


Remarks on the Jet Cabal, p. 57, 58. 
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ONGUE-doughty Pedant ; whoſe ambitious 
' Prompts thee beyond thy native pitch to ſoar; 
And, imp'd with borrow'd plumes of Index-lore,, 
Range through the Vaſt of Science unconfin'd 


Not for Thy wing was ſuch a flight deſign'd: | 
Know thy own ſtrength, and wiſe attempt no more; 
But lowly ſkim round Error's winding ſhore, 

In queſt of Paradox from Senſe refin'd. 


Much haſt thou written more than will be read; 
Then ceaſe from Shakeſpear thy unhallow'd rage; 
Nor by a fond o'erweening pride miſ-led, 
Hope fame by injuring the ſacred Dead : 
Know, whowould comment well his godlike page, 
Critic, muſt have a Heart as well as Head. 


„ Ane 


© A N 0 N 8 


o F 


[CRITICISM 


1 
A Profeſſed Critic bas a right to declare, 
0 


ught to have written ; with as much pofittve- 
neſs, as if Hr had been at bis Elbow. 
II. 


He has a right to alter a age, which 
He does not underſtand. * Hf 
| HE. 

Theſ alterations He may make, in ſpite of the 
exactneſi of meaſure. ITE * 


IV. | 
Where he does not like an expreſſion, and yet 
cannot mend it; He may abuſe his Author for it. 
e V 


Or He nay condemn it, as a fooliſb interpola- 
VI. 


As every Author is to be corrected into all 
Poſſible perfection, and of that perfection the 
Profeſſed Critic is the ſole judge; He may alter 
any word or phraſe, which does nut want amend- 

B 2 ment, 


tha thrs Author wrote whatever He thinks 


'CANONS of CRITICISM. 


mem, or which will do; provided He can think 
of any thing, which be i imagine: will do Vn 
| ji VII. 

He may find-out obſolete words, or Coin new 
ones ; and put them in the place of ſuch, as He 
| does not bike, or does not underſtand. 

VIII. 

Er may prove a reading, or ſupport an ex- 
planation, a 2 of W no matter 

or 


whether good 
- TE. 


He may interpret bis Autbor fo; as'to make 
bim mean 22 r to what He Jo, - 4 
X. 


He ſhould not allow 4 poutical.. IN 
which He does not. 22 
XI. 

He may make fooliſh 82888 or explana- 
tons, 2 refute them ; only to enhance 25 va- 
lue of his critical ſtill. * 

XII. 

He may find out a bawdy or immoral meanin 
in his author ; where there does not appear to fy 
any hint that « Way. * # 

XIII. 

He needs not attend to the * accuracy of or- 
thography, or pointing; but may ridicule ſuch 
trivial criticiſms in others. 

e - OCT 

2 et, when He pleaſes to conde ſeend to ſuc 
work, He may — himſelf upon it; and not 
only reſtore loft puns, but * out 2 quaint= 


neſſes, 


CANONS' 6f "CRITICISM: 
meſſes, wo worth BR _— Autbor never thought 


Wu a ifcat me „1 

W * „ 
XVI. 

En contradift bimſ 3 for the ſake of * 

ing bis critic ill on 2 2 of the queſtion. 
e VII. 

14 will be noceſſary for the Profeſſed Critic ro 

Favs by him @ good number of pedantic and abuſive 


eo anndls fo 9 ap Proper occafons. 


5 net Sir ge 
Editor of bim; by ſupplying "ſuch words, or 
2 of words, or may i, os be thinks Jt for | 


ebar'p a 18 | ( 
pe 7 


I . ebe very ſame ates for confirm- 


| ing his own obſervations ; whi cb He has diſallowed 


4 


in bis adverſary. 


XX. 

As the deſign of writing notes is not ſo much 
fo explane the Author's meaning, as to diſplay 
the Critic's knowlege ; it may be proper, to ſhew 
His univerſal learning, that He minutely point 
out, from whence every metaphor and alluſion is 


taken. 
OO 4 P3247 - IL * 

7. rol be „in order to ſhew his uit; 
eſpecially, if the Critic be a married Man; to take 
every opportunity of ſneering at the Fair Sex. 

B 3 XXII. 


CANONS of CR ITIC 15M; 
| XXII. 

25 may 5 bimſfelf, or any bo ofes in 
order to make an occaſion of writing * when 
He cantut otherwiſe find nee.. 4 
The Profeſs'd Critia, in order to » fin; 105 
Quota to the Bookſeller, may write Norꝝs of No- 
thing.; that it to ſay, Notes, obich either, explane 
things which do not want” explanation ; or ſuch 
er dg not erplane matter ar all, but merely 


1 
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Ee may di pense = truth ; ; in order to gor 
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INTRODUCTION 


_ To the Birſt Edition. 2 


HA KESPEAR, an author of the 8 
genius that our, or perhaps any other, 
country ever afforded; has had the misfortune 
to ſuffer more from the careleſſneſs or ignorance 
of his editors, than any author ever di | 
The firſt editions were, as Mr. Pope * ob- 
ſerves, M printed from the prompter's book, or 
< the piece- meal parts written-out for the 
players; and are very much disfigured by 
their blunders and interpolations. D fe 
„% At length, ſays Mr. Warburtan, he had 
te his appointment of an editor in form. But the 
«© bookſeller, Whoſe dealing was with wits, hav- 
ing learnt of them I Khow not what filly 
maxim that none but a poet ſhould preſume 
0 to meddle with a poet; engaged the ingenious 
Mr. Rowe to undertake this employment. A 
«© vit indeed he was; but ſo utterly unacquaint- 
« ed with the whole bufineſs of criticiſm ; that 
& he did not even collate or conſult the firſt edi- 
<« tions-of the work he undertook to publiſh:” 
[1 with this does not appear to be the fault of 
other 6ditors, beſide Mr. Rowe] but contented 


. Pope's Prof. p. 41. *Mr. Wes Pro p. 8. 
B 4 « himſelf 
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e himſelf with giving us a meagre account of 
*«« the author's life, interlarded with ſome com- 
« mon- place ſcraps from his writings.” The 
leaner Mr. Rowe's account was, it certainly 
ſtood the more in need of larding; but, meagre 
as it is, it helps a little to ſwell-out Mr. War- 
burton's edition. 
I be bookſellers however, who from employ- 
ing Mr. Rowe are henceforth grown to be pro- 
prietors ©* not diſcouraged by their firſt unſuc- 
cCeſsful effort, in due time, made a ſecond ; 
e and (though they ſtillꝰ fooliſhly] ſtuck to 
< their poets) with infinitely mare ſucceſs, in 
the choice of Mr. Pope.” And what did He 
do? Why, by the mere force of an uncommon 
+ genius, without any particular ſtudy or pro- 
ce feſſion of this art, he—told us which plays he 
thought genuine, and which ſpurious; and de- 
graded as interpolations ſuch ſcenes as he did 
not like, in thoſe plays Which he allowed. He 
then (that is, after he had by his own judg- 
ment determined what was worth mending) 
« conſulted the old editions; and from them 
mended a great number of faulty places. 
Thus far Mr. Pope; which, it ſhould 
ſeem, was as far as a poet could go, But alas 
i there was a great deal more to be done, before 
** Shakeſpear could be reſtored to himſelf.” 
San@tius his animal, mentiſque capacius alta | 
 Deerat adhuc; et quod dominari in cetera poſſit. 
The poets were to clear-away the rubbiſh ; and 
then to make way fora more maſterly workman, 
© Mr, W.'s Pref. p. 9. | 


cc This 
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This therefore Mr. Pope,“ with great mo- 
1 deſty and prudence, left tothe critic by profeſ- 
« ſion: and, to give the utmoſt poſſible 
tion to an edition of Shakeſpear, he with equal 
judgment and ſucceſs pitched-on Mr. Warbur- 
ton, to ſupply his deficiency. 

Here then is the foundation of the Alliance 
between poet and critic; which has this advantage 
over the famous one bertween church and ſlate, 
that here are evidently two diſtinct contracting 
parties: it is formed, not between Mr. Pope the 
critic, and Mr. Pope the poet; but between Mr. 
Warburton the critic; and Mr. Pope the poet; 
and the produce of this alliance is a fort of Aas of 
Uniformity; which is to put a ſtop to, by being 
the laſt inſtance" of, the prevailing folly of 
« altering the text of celebrated authors with- 
te out talents or judgment ;” and to “ ſettle and 
eſtabliſh the text of Shakeſpear, ſo as none ſhall 
hereafter dare diſpute it. 

Let us pauſe a little; and admire the ordfoarid 
judgment and happy ſucceſs of the projecter of 
this alliance, The reaſons hinted-at for Mr. 
Pope's not undertaking this work alone, are his 

reat modeſty and prudence ; the one made him 
Judge himſelf unfit for this arduous taſk; the 
other prevented his undertaking it, as he wasun- 
fit. Now, if his co-adjutor had had the ſame 
qualities, what were we the nearer? How ſhould 
one be able to make-up the deficiences of the 
other? There muſt be a boldneſs of conjecture, 
Mr. W. 's Pref. p. 16. ib. p. 19. See the title. 
8 a har- 
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a, hadingſs:in maintaining whatever is once al. 
Lented, and a, profound: contempt. of all other 
editors, in a profeſs d N which are incom- 


patible with the. qualities beforementioned, but 
which you will ſec, the advantages of ae 
inſtances; ; in Mr. Warbarton's:editian. , - 
Toretmm Here was work to be i in 
bliſhing Shakgſpear, which poets were not fit 
25 Though — . believe this on Mr. 
ar] word, or collect it from the bad 
Jucceſs jof he poetical editors, and from the 
„ crude and ſupenficial judgments on books and 
<. things” made hy another great poet; © which 


3 "2 ». Irs 1.4; u 

2 E OT - R * * 

* n <> - . 
: 3 


ce ha sigixen riſe to a deluge of the worſt ſort of 


H pany gn: :” yet Liſhall,give you undeni- 


able proof of it hy one or two inſtances, out of ö 


many which are to be met-with, in Mr. War- 
burton 5 edition. 

In King Lear i, A8 III. 80. 3. the foo fays, 

Pl Sk a prophecy, or e er I go. 

e e ae en alters to 
III ſpeak @ proph' cy, or two, cer I go. 
wherethe word prophecy is, with great judgment, 
T cannot fay melted, but hammer di into a diſſyl- 
lable, to make room for the word 70; and you 
Have the additional beauty of the open vowels, 


ſo much commended by Mr. Pope in his Art of | 


Criticiſm ; which make a ſine contraſt to the 
agreeable roughneſs of the former, m5 of the 
Iine. 
Mr. W V.'s Pref.. p. 18, 5 1 vel. * p. 26. 


1 ſhall 


his pible well; to ſay an expreſſion is not 
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1 eln gt diſputethe genuineneſs of this pro- 
; which is not, as Mr. Pope ſays, in the 
old edition; nor whether,it is neceſſary to make 
the fool divide his diſcourſe with the method 
and regularity of a ſermon: but hat Ladmire 
in this emendation, even above the harmony of 
the numbers, | is the reaſon given for it;' becauſe 
or c er Igo is not Englith. On theicontrary, if 
we exarnine, P believe it will be found; that Cor, 
which is a contraction of ever, is nevermſed, as 
it is here, in the fenſe of before; without or being 
either expreſs'd or unde . Tmay fay, there 
is hardly a more common on in our lan- 
guage; and, not to mention the Dictionaries, 
which render or euer by antequam, prius- quam; 
Mr. Warburton, as Dr. Caius ſays, < has * pray 


Engliſh, which he may meet with frequently 
there; OR EVER your, rt can feel the tborns,.— 
Pal. wii. 8. OR EVER the fiver cord be looſed, 
Eccleſ. xii. 6. OR"EvER bey came, at the bottom 
of the. den, Dan. vi. 24. Ve, oz EVER, he come 
near, are ready to fall him; Acts xxili. 1 15. Nay 
Shakeſpear himſelf uſes it, uncorrected by Mr, 
Warburton, in Cimbeline ; ; Vol. 7. P. 241. N 

| 19 or &er Icould. .., 

Sire 7 chat parting ki. 1 
And elſewhere. Tor. F 
Though Mr. Warburton, when it viakes” for 
his purpoſe, ® interprets a thing of ud vowels 
by 1. e. without ſenſe; yet on other;occafions he 
® Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. 1. p. 290. > Vol. 7. p. 398. 

3 ſeems 
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ſeems very fond of theſe eliſions, ſo much 
avoided by the ill- judging poets. In 1 Hen. VI. 
Vol. 4. P. 489. where the vulgar nen 
that 1 is, all but his own, have, | 
eis preſent death. * 


He aſſures us, that Shakeſpear wrote; 
Ei'th' preſence t's death. 


a line, which ſeems praed For Cadmus when 
in the ſtate of a ſerpent. al 

Once more. In Othello, Act III. 80. 7 the 
common editions read, | 
Farewel the neighin ſieed, and the ſhrill trump, | 
The ſpirit · ſtirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife, 

This epithet of car- piercing a poet vrould have 
thong ht not only an harmonious word, but 
. beer to that martial inſtrument of 
ſy _ Warburton ſays, I would! read, 

5 or fear-ſperſing ©, 

which i is EY a word, as no poet, nor indeed 
any man who had half an car, would have 
thought of; for which he gives this reaſon, 
which none but a Profeſſed Critic could haye 
thought of; that piercing the ear is not An 
ect an the eaters. % 

Mr. Pope has been blamed by ſome " 
for thevery fault, which Mr. Warburton charges 


To do Mr. W. juſtice, I would lupe this is a falſe rint ; 


ie ſhould be, I would 4v7jre ; for no man living can au uch 4 
N of conſonants. 
Vol. 8. p. 345- 


On 
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on the other poetical editor, Mr. Rowe; not 
attending enough to the buſineſs he pretend- 
ed to undertake : it has been ſaid, that he ra- 
ther yielded to the haſty publication of ſome 
notes, which he had made obiter in reading of 
Shakefpear ; than performed the real work of 
an editor. If this be not ſo, what a prodigious 
genius muſt Mr. Warburton be ; who can ſup- 
ply what Mr. Pope, by the force of an un- 
* common genius, and in his matureſt age, 
could not perform; merely by giving us obſer- 
vations and notes, which, though they take 
cin the whole compaſs of criticiſm, yet (to 
ce uſe his own words) *ſuch as they are, were 
te among his younger amuſements; when ma- 
e ny years ago he uſed to turn- over theſe ſort 
« of writers, to unbend himſelf from more ſeri- 
© ous applications!” And here I muſt do Mr. 
Warburton the juſtice to ſay; that, however 
he may be ſlandered by the ignorant or mali- 
cious Tartufes, it is very apparent that he has 
not interrupted his more ſerious ſtudies by giv- 
ing much of his time and attention to a play- 
book. | 2 | 

Mr. Pope's however, I ſuppoſe, was as good 
an edition as a mere poet could produce ; and 
nothing, as Mr. Warburton juſtly obſerves, 
« © will give the common reader a better idea 


of the value of Mr. Pope's edition; than the 


Mr. W.'s Pref. p. 14. d Ib. p. 19. © Mr. W.'; 
Pref. p. 10. 


* two 


1 


this moſt perfect edition of Shakeſpear 
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*© two attempts which have been fince made 
« by Mr. Theobald, and Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
c in oppoſition to it; who——lefttheir author 
ee in ten times a worſe condition than they 
* found him.“ And this will plainly appear to 
any one, who compares Mr., Pope's firft edition 
with Mr. Theobald's; before the bookſellers had 
an opportunity of tranſplanting the Blunders of 
the latter into the text of the former: as indeed 
no ſmall number of readings, from hoth thoſe 
condemned editions, have unluckily crept into 
Mr. Warburton's alſo. Ar bn 
Mr. Pope ambitiouſly wiſhed, * that his edi- 
tion ſhould' be melted-down into Mr. Warbur- 
ton's; as it would afford him a fit opportunity 
of confeſſing his miſtakes : but this Mr. War- 


burton with prudence refufed ; it was not fit, 


that the poet's and the e 
ſhould be confounded; and thougł they are, as 
we may ſay, rivetted together; particular care is 
taken, that they ſhould never run the one into 
the other: they are kept entirely diſtinct, and 
poor Mr. Pope is left 
Ken diſappointed, unanneal'd, 
With all his imperfections on his head. | 
To conclude. Nothing ſeenis wanting to 
, but the 


Canons or RULEs for Criticiſn, and the GLos- 


« 4 Mr. Wes Pref. p. 19. That is the reading of the old 
Editions. : ; 


SARY ; 
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san; which Mr. Warburton “ left to be col- 
X leaed out of his Notes: both which I have 
endeavoured in ſome meaſure to ſupply ; and 
have given examples, to confirm and illuſtrate 
each Rule. And I hope, when Mr. Warburton's 
edition is 'thus completed, by the addition of 
what his want of leiſure only hindered him 
from giving the public ; it will fully anſwer the 
ends he propoſed in it : which are, © * Firſt, 
ce to give the unlearned reader a juſt idea, and 
« conſequently a better opinion, of the art of 
&« criticiſm ; now ſunk very low in the popular 
<« eſteem, by the attempts of ſome; who would 
« needs exerciſe it without either natural or ac- 
« quiredtalents: and by the ill ſucceſs of others; 
« who ſeem to have loſt both, when they come 
« to try them upon Engliſh authors. And ſe- 
* condly, to deter the * unlearned writer from 
« wantonly trifling with an art he is a ſtranger 
« to; at the expence of his own reputation, 
e and the integrity of the text of eſtabliſhed 
« authors :” which, if this example will not 
do, I know not what will. 
os 40 8 Ay - — oi — — — — 
*« — but theſe uſes may be well ſupplied by what is occaſionally 
faid upon the ſubject in the courſe of the following remarks.” 
See alſo p. 16. lin. 25. as to the Gloſſary. 

* N. B. A writer may properly be 3 who, not- 
5 all his other knowledge, does not underſtand the 


en which he writes upon. 
Mr. W.'s Pref. p. 14, 15. 
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awed anhnti 2: SDA 5 
Mr. Warburton's Notes on Shakeſpear. 


: 


* _— 1 


CANON . 
Prefeſſed Critic has a right to, 3 
A his Author wrote whatever he thinks he 


ſhould have written; with as * 4 
If be bad been at bis Elbow. = 


ExAupLE I. vol. 4. 1 330. - ED 
6 Never went with his forces into France.“ 1 


&« Shakeſpear wrote the line thus; | 
Ne er went with his full forces i into France.“ 


Exaur. II. Ib. $6 Shakeſpear wrote, « as ID 
6, nana . K 


— 


2 The Canons of Criticiſm. Can. I. 
 Exame. III. — P. 163. Shakeſpear 


. wrote, ©* ſee too.” 


Exam. IV.——P. 339. © Shakeſpear wrote 
rw mate more virtuous,” J 
Kb CY 18 
ERC vol. 4. P. 333. 
So many thoufand actions once a foot“ 
c Shakeſpear muſt have wrote,” Anglict written; 
Ty fl © ps 6 ＋ , Fi. e. * once.“ aA. 


Yet 1 "Joube, Mr. Waburin cannot ſhew an in- 
ſtance, where at has ſuffered this - a ; before 
his Edition in 17947. | 


_Exame. VI. Vol. a. P. We muſt read, as 
Shakeſpear without queſtion ka ; 
| 12 And Hſelf, — Curtis.“ Wars. 


— VII vol. 5 p. 8. > das VI. 
. | Certainly Shaketoeas wrote, Eaf. 


ExAMx. vm. vol 2. 2. 250. e Ae 
mer b 
Th IV . — me of infamy Ii! 


Mr. Theobald had corrected this to i: ( * 

. iyſania) Mr. Warburton's note is, There; is no 

need to make the Pedant worſe than Shakeſpear 
made him; who without dowht wrote eg 


Wars. 
But w der übcdef nee ene 

the ot why wito he drew; and why might not this Pe- 
dant, as well as others, chooſe to coin a new word; 
when there was an old one as good? In ſhort, why 


might 


— —— 2 


Can. I. The Canons of Criticiſm. 3 
might got Holofernes take the ſame liberty, 28 Mr. 
W arburton ſo menden . | 


Exaur. IX. Vol. 1. P. 44 447. Mesar FOR 
| EASURE. 

6 Ai — (—— L do perceive, 

« Thoſe poor * women are no more 

1 But inſtruments of fomemore mightiermember 

6 That ſets them on. a 


i. e. women who have ill concertel their ſtory. 
< Formal ſignifies 4nd dap in our Author, a 
„thing put into form or method: fo informal, 
„out 87 method, ill concerted. How eaſy is it 
< to ſay, that Shakeſpear might better have wrote 
= < informing; i. e. accuſing But he, who (as the 
„ Oxford Editor) thinks he did write ſo, knows 
nothing of che character of his ſtile.” Was. 
| Whatever Shakeſpear wrote, he certainly meant 
(with the Oxford Editor) informing. He could not 
mean, that. the ſtory was ill — becauſe in 
the very next line Angelo ſuppoſes, that it was con- 
certed by ſome mighty perſon concealed ; to whom 
theſe women were only inſtrumenis: and it is treat- 
ed throughout the ſcene, by Angelo and the Duke 
too, not as folly , but as malicious wickedneſs, 


Eua kr. X. Vol. 3. P. 49. Aus? $ WELL THAT 
ENDS WII. 

—Many a man 's tongue SO out his maſter's 

undoing 


« We ſhould earn en 


But Why ? To ſpeak out bis undoing is awkward, 
if it be Engliſh at all. To Halte- out is more ex- 
preſſiwe ; as it gives us the idea of raſh and unad- 
vine ſpeaking : temere et leviter efftire. _ 

| C 2 Exame. 


* 
I The Canons of Criticiſm. Can. I. 
Exam, XI. Vol. 8. P. 45. Romeo and JuLizrT. 
Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench— 
* Dido a dowdy—7. n 1 ſo, but not to 


the purpoſe. | 
« We ſhould wad and point it thus, 


poſe. 
<< effects of love, to enquire after Romeo. Wars. 


* Merautio's. (the ſpeaker) next words are—Signior | 
Romeo, bonjour; there's a French {alutation to 
yy French ſlop. Td Fw þ 


Very much to the Purpoſe, eruly! 


LIET.. 


20 —Though ! Wa er chan any man's 
33 yet his legs exceed all men's &. 


We ſhould read—be 5 better than Hts | 


man S$.—WARB. 


In order, I ſuppoſe to ſet the old Nurſe $ thoughs J 
and yets into a little better form; not conſidering, 3 
that ſhe confounds them again, in the very next 
Sentence - itbougb they mays not be talk*d-on,'yet are 


tb paſt compare. 
Exaur. XIII. Vol. 8. P. 282. Oruakto. ih 
44 N n 


* pp what's to come of m y deſpiſed time 
<« Is nought but bitterneſs — 


« Why deſpiſed ume? We ſhould read—de- | 
Wh 


4 (en, 3 i. e. vexatious. WaR. 


— Thiſbe a grey eye, or ſo: But now to the * 1 


« He here turns, from his diſcourſe on the } 


1 


Exaur. XII. vol. 8. P. 51. dane Je- | 


* 
| 
» 
CI 
ow i 
} 
b 
* 
'by | 
G 


Can, I. Tze Cariaris of Criticiſm. 5 
N deſpiſed ? Why, becauſe he would deſpiſe 


it himſelf : or perhaps, becauſe this marriage was 


conſidered by him as caſting ſuch a reflexion on his 
family ; as would render it, and him, contempti- - 
ble for the reſt of his life: as he ſays afterwards * 

his daughter to Othello, that ſhe 


« t' incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to che 9 arms 
„Of ſuch a Thing as Thou. — 


To produce all the —— Mr. Warburton has 
furniſhed us with to this Canon, would be to make 
an extract from a great part of his Notes; however, 
I cannot help adding one more, which ſhews the 

true ſpirit of a Profeſſed Critic : 


Exaur. XIV. Vol. 4. P. 129. 1 Hznzy IV. 
where lady Kate ſays to Hotſpur, 
“ and thou haſt talk'd 
* ++ W + &⁰ W * 


Of paliſadoes, frontiers, ** &c. 


In the ſpecimen of Mr. Warburton performance, 
which was given us in the General Dictionary, un- 
der the article of Shakeſpear, note 2 his words on 
this paſſage are as follows; | 


All here is an exact recapitulation of the appa- 
<« ratus of a ſiege and defence; but the 1 ara 
Word frontiers, which has nothing to do in the 
e buſinefs, has crept in amongſt them. SH xe- 
© SPEAR WROTE, Rondeurs; an old French ward for 
< the round towers in the walls of ancient fortifi- 
* cations. The Poet uſes the ſame word engliſned 
„in K. Jonx, Vol. 3. P. 408. | 


$6 Tis not the rounders of your old fac'd walls“ 
C 3 5 This 


© This word was extremely proper here, and exactly 
0 in place too, between the Paliſadoes and Para- 
% pets; for firſt is the paliſade, then the baſtion, 
and then the parapet of the baſtion : for the old 
<< baſtion was firſt a round tower, afterwards it was 
< reduced to a ſection of only the exterior face, as 
< may be ſeen in the plans of old fortified places; 
<« at length it received the improvement of its pre- 
<« ſent form, with an angle, flanks, and ſhoulders.” 
„„ | 
Yet, notwithſtanding the exireme propriety of this 
word, and the exa#7 order of place ioo in which it 
ſtands; all this parade of military ſkill is ſilantly 
. dropped in Mr. Warburton's edition, and we are 
directed to read, after the Oxford Editor, 
„ —FORTINS. "OS 
I do not think it a matter of very great conſe- 
uence, which of the words is retained; becauſe it 
eems not at all requiſite, that what a man talks in 
his ſleep, and is repeted by a Lady, who is not ſup- 
ſed to be deeply ſkilled in ſuch matters ; ſhould 
LE all the preciſeneſs of terms and method, which 
would be expected in a treatiſe on fortification : 
However, it would have been candid in Mr. Wat- 
burton, to have owned his miſtake ; and to have 
acknowledged the correction of it, though it came 
from a gentleman, ** who had been recommended 
to him as a poor Critic,” and whoſe neceſſities 
he boaſts to have ſupplied : but to give-up at once 
what, SnAK EST EAR WROTE, and Mr. Warburton 
had ſupported with ſuch a pompous ſhew of learn- 


: 


ing, merely on an hint from ſo deſpiſed an Editor; 


6 We Cu of Criticiſm. Can. I. 


ce Mr. V's Preface, p. 10. 


Gun, I Thr Ce? Critizifs: 4 
X looks, as if he had a mind to be W the indole 
1 l. the emendation. 


C ANON II. 


E. bas a right to alter any eke, a 2 be 
does not under ſtand. | 


Exaur. I. K. HexxY VIII. val 5. P. 400. - 


% Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him ; ; "ors at leſt, 
4 Strangely neglected * Ae e 


The plain ſenſe requires to rea 
Flood not neglected.“ Wars,” 
The plain ſenſe, to any one who attends to Shake - 
ſpear's manner of expreſſing himſelf, is; Which of 
the Peers has gone by him not contemned, or, at 
left, not ſtrangely neglected ; He leaves the par- 
ticle not, which is included in the compound un- 
contemm d, to be ſupplied before the latter clauſe. 


There is an inſtance of alike manner of expreſſiba 
in P. 404. | | » 
— I know her for a > 
fl "RY Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie th” boſom of .. 
Our hard- rul'd king. 
where we muſt ſupply * that it is not whole- 


cc . 
ſome.” Jorg 


— 


* there is the like Ellipſis in this paſſage; io 


—— « What friend of mine, ' 
ow: © Thar had to him deriv'd your anger, did 1 
« Continue in my liking? Nay, gave notice 
He was from thence 9 . 86. 
9 


1232 << 
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But there are more than to editors of Shake- 
ſpear, who have regarded Shakeſpear's anomalies 
© (as we may call them) amongſt the con of 


ce his text; which therefore they have caſhier'd to 
make room for a jargon of their own :” as Mr. 


| - (Warburton obſerves in his. Preface, P. 16. 


Examy. II. vol. 8. P. 88. Romzo and Jorrrr. 
Now afore God, this rev'rend holy friar 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 
<< fe him.] For the ſake of the grammar I would 
& ſuſpect Shakeſpear wrote, | 
X much bound to hymn.” - | 
«« j. e. praiſe, celebrate.” Wars. EL 
And I, for the ſake of Mr. Warburton, would 
ſuſpect; that he was not thoroughly awake, when he 
made this Amendment. It is a place, that wants no 


tinkering; Shakeſpear uſes the nominative caſe ab- 
ſolute, or rather elliptical, as he does in HamLerT 


c Your Majeſty and we that have free ſouls, 
< Tt touches us not.“ Vol. 8. P. 196. 
ce But yeſternight, my Lord, ſhe and that Friar 
I ſaw them at the priſon.” .. | 
_ Measuxg rox MEasvar, Vol. 1. P. 444. 
The trumpery in my houſe, go bring it hither.” 
+; +» + Wo ©» FO: LAMPRIT. 
And this is a ftequent way of ſpeaking, even in 
Exaur. III. Vol. 3. P. 64. ALL's WELL THAT | 
n ANDS:WELL. . . | 
Diana. Think you *tis ſo; | 211 
Helden. Ay ſurely; meer the truth. © 
204 1 « We 


LY 


Can. II. The Canons of Criticiſm. 9 
We ſhould read meerhe truth; i. e. certainly. So 
«« Sir Thomas Moore, | 


That we may merelye meet in heaven.” Warn. 


Why ſhould we not keep to Shakeſpear's words ; 
and 2 he uſes the adjective adverbially; as he 
does in many other places? ©* equal ravenous, as he 
« ſubtil.” V. 350. Hen. VIII. I am myſelf in- 
« different honeſt,” VIII. 184. HamLzT. Nor needed 
Mr. Warburton to quote Sir Thomas Moore here; 
except for the obſolete way of ſpelling meerlye, which 
= has judicioufly followed: for meer the truth, lig- 

nifies, imply, purely truth, not certainly ; which i is a 
needleſs repetition of fureh. 


Exaur. IV. Vol. 6. P. 84. K. Lzan. 
<« But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.” 
For deer, veniſon, Mr. Warburton, after Sir T. 
Hanmer, chooſes to read geer, dreſs or harneſs. | 

Exame. V. Vol. 5. P. 303. 

— The adulterate Haſtings. " 


adulterate Shakeſpear uſes for adulterons : but Mr: 
Warburton, becauſe he would be correcting, alters 
it to adulterer; yet he left the word untouched in 
that line in HAMTET, Vol. 8. P. 147. 


Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt,” 


Exaur. VI: Vol. 3. P. 382. The WI VT ER“ 

Tanni. | 

The Fixure of her eye has motion in't.“ 
«This is ſad nonſenſe. We ſhould read, 


The Fiſſure of her eye,” — 


i. e. the Socket, the place where the: eye is.” WA 7 * 
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The meaning of the line in the original is, 
Though the eye ed. (as che eye of a ſtarue al- 
ways is) yet it ſeems to have motion in it; that 
tremulous motion, which is perceptible in the eye 
of a 9 how much loever « one endea- 


it. 


Shikefpear uſes de word! in ihe Manny „Wirst 
or rr Vol. 1. P. 303. 


— The firm Fixure of thy foot would give an 
« excellent motion to thy gate, &c. 
| AndinTxo1vs 8 — Vol. — P. 386. 
« The unity and — „ 
« Quite from their fixure, 


Fiſure, Mr. Warburton's word, never ſignifies q 
ſocket „ but a ſlit. \ 


Exany. VII. Vol. 5. P. 106507 K iar VIII. 


— © Theſe are but ſwitches to em.. 
« To what, or whom? — | 


Me ſhould point it thus, | 
«+ Theſe are but ſwitches — To ? em. $1 


. i. e. Have at you; as we now ſay. He fps this, 
« as he turns upon the mob.” Wars. f 


To whom? ſays Mr. Warburton— why, to the 


: mob. to them, is equivalent to, in their account:; 
nor is there a more common expreſſion i in the Eng- 

lin language; ſuch a thing is nothing 40 bem, a 

trifle to hem, a flea-bite to them, &c. r 
It is however ſomething new, chat to THEM ſigni- 


fies . You, | | 


* . - 
44.4 


9S 


- 


«as a us _ n nn 
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 Exane. VIII. Vol. 8. P. 82. Rouzo anD 


Jorizr. 
« Your firſt is dead, or twere as good he were, 
« As living here, and you no uſe of him.“ 


Here, ſignifies in this world; not in Verona. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer and Mr. Warburton, not under- 
ſtanding this, alter it to, living hence. 8 

ExAur. IX. Vol. 8. P. 265. HAMLEr. 
“And flights of angels ing thee to thy reſt.” 


What language is this, of flights Singing ? We 
« ſhould certainly read, 

„And flights of angels wing thee to thy ref. 
<< 1, e. carry thee to heaven.” Wars. 


I bat language is this ? why Engliſh certainly, 
if he underſtood it. A. flight is bo to and isa very 
common expreſſion ; as a fight of woodcocks, &c. 
If it had not beneath a profeſs d critic, to conſult 
a Dictionary; he might have found it rendered, 
Grex avium, in Littleton; Une volle, in Boyer; and 
why a f Ae of angels may not ing, as well as a 
flight of larks, reſts upon Mr. Warburton to ſhew. 


a Exaur. X. Vol. 8. P. 299. OrTnzLLo. 


« If virtue no delighted beauty lack.” 


& This is a ſenſeleſs epithet. We ſhould ang 
&« þelighted beauty; i. e. white and fair. Wars, 


It would have been but fair far Mr. Warburton to 
have given us fome authority, beſides his own, for 
the word belighted; at leſt, in that fignification : but 
till he does, we may ſafely think, that Shakeſpear 
uſed delighted, either for deligbiful, or which is de- 
lighted in. We may reckon it among his anomalies 


— and juſtify ourſelves by an obſerva- 
tion 


3 
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tion of Mr. Warburton's in CVMBBLIVE, Vol. VII. 
P. 316. note b. onthe words inviſible inſtinf : ** The 
«« poet here transfers the term belonging to the ob- 
« ject upon the ſubject; unleſs we will rather Wet 
it was his intention to give ixviſible (which has a 
<« paſſive) an active ſignification,” —If Mr. W. had 
remembered this obſervation, and had only changed 
the places of the words object, ſubjett, paſſive, and 
ative; he needed not to have coined the word be 

lighted for fair. ry MA, 


"'ExamÞ. XI. Vol. 8. P. z01.— OrnzLto. 
* Jefeat thy favour with an uſurped beard” 

« This is not Engliſh. We ſhould read, diſſeat thy 
« favour ; i. e. turn it out of its ſeat, change it for 
another.“ Wars. | Aegis 

Defeat ſignifies, among other things, to alter, to 
undo; as the word defaire, from whence it comes, 
does: Defeaſance has the ſame ſignification. But 
Mr. Warburton gives a pleaſant reaſon for his cor- 

rection: The word «ſurped directs to this reading. 
For you know, «/urpation neceſſarily implies the J 
ſeating or dethroning the former king. 

I aſk Mr. Warburton's pardon, for having in the 
former edition N him of making that word; 
I find, it is uſed by good authority: nevertheleſs, 
there is neither reaſon nor authority for bringing it in 
here. | , | 


Exaur. XII. Vol. 4. P. 104. HENRY IV. 


Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury ſimilies; and art, 
< indeed, the moſt incomparative, raſcallieſt, ſweet, 
young prince. 3k Batt 
 *© zncomparative, Oxford editor. Vulg. compara- 
* tive.” Warp. | DEG 

70051 This 
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This emendation of incomparative (I ſuppoſe, in 
the ſenſe -of incomparable) Mr. Warburton adopts 
for the ſame reaſon, which put Sir Thomas upon 
making it; becauſe he did not underſtand the com- 
mon reading, comparalive: which Shakeſpear uſes 
here in the ſenſe of dealing in compariſons ; or, if 
we may ſay ſo, a ſimile-monger. In this place he 
uſes it as an adjective but he has — us the ſame 
word as a ſubſtantive, in the ſame ſenſe, in this "oy 
play; P. 160. 


« And gave his countenance, againſt his 8 
To laugh with gy bing boys, and ſtand the puſh 
«© Of every beardleſs, vain comparative.” 


I think: theſe gentlemen had the ſame reaſon for 
akering iteration for attraction, a few lines lower; 
where, after Prince Harry had ludicrouſly quoted a 
text of Scripture, Falſtaff fays; O, thou haſt 
2 van iterdtion.”— which, 1 ſuppoſe, means a 

y of repeting or quoting Scriprure. In TRoiLus 
= Cres81Da (VII. 426.) eration is applied t to 
the repeting, or, as it is cher 2 citing or old 
— ſimilies. in 


Exaur. XIII. Vol. 4. p. 132. Nas Part of 
HNA IV. 

* « Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton ho 

* In quantity _ not one of yours. 


2 Methinks, my moiety, —] Horfh pur is here Juſt 
c ſuch another vider as the Iriſhman, who made 
4 three balves : Therefore, for the honour of Shake- 
< ſpear, I will ſuppoſe, with the Oxford editor, 
« that he wrote portion.'* Wars. | 


If it were not for loſing that fooliſh book-jeſt 
about the Iriſhman, theſe two editors might as well 
have 


F 
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have ſuppoſed, that Shakeſpear uſed moiety for por- 


L- KF. for ſo he has en Kiſs 
ns "eG P. 3. 10 


elite 4s 1 weights; cat curiokity i in 


* — make uſe of either's motety.” 


e eee, wr dn pes or fie 
of the kingdom, in in the one e * a cha 
other. | 


ff — XIV. Vol. 1. P. 104. | Mipsonen 
| NricaT's DREAM. 


—* ry chief humour i for « tyrant; I could play 
Ereles rarely, or a part to tear a aaf in.“ mm. 


e We ſhould read, A part to tear a cop in; 5 
<« 25 a ranting whore was called a fear beet, 
<« part of Hen. IV. ] ſoa ranting bully was Aled 
« a2 Hear - cap. 5 Wars. MEE 7 
Nic. Bottom's being called Bai hortem, ſeems 
to have given riſe to this judicious conjecture ; but 
it is much more likely that Shakeſpear wrote, 
as alt the editions give it, a part to tear à cat 
4 in ; which is a Mee _ Hercules's Eu- 


ing « Hon. en 


| Exaur. Xv. vol. 2. P. 60. Mocn abo ABOUT 
' NoTrinG. | 


0 « Out on thy ſeeming 1 will write againſt it.” 


What? a libel? Nonſenſe. We ſhould read, I 
* will rate againſt it; i. e. rail or revile.” Wans. 


Dtoes Mr. Warburton then find it impoſſible to 
_ write, unleſs he writes a libel ? However * 
* this 


Can. II. The Canon of Critici mM: x5 


this emendation makes the matter worſe; for we 

cannot ſay, I will rate againſt a thing, or renlle a- 

gainſt it, tho pales May's þ but that is not much 
efter than libellng. WM nt; $ 


Eraur. XVI. Vol. 3. P. 431. Kino Jon. 


——< this day, grows wondrous hot ; 
« * — airy devil hovers in the- He 3 | 
And pours down miſchief ”—— = 


* We muſt read, devil; iK we will have the 
« < cauſe equal to the Wans. Pony 


devil Gems an alluſion to the Prince . the 
power og the air; but the effect deſcribed is pouring 
down miſchief, which would ad a d devy W 


been fry PP; 2 
Eu. XVII, Vol. 4. p. 110. ae 


1 . Hanzvy IV. 


©] then al EVR with my wounds; bein 171 
Jo be ſo peſler c with a Popinjay, 8 
* Out, of my grief, and my impatience” 2 


be 3• Anfwer'd, neglectingly, I know not what, &c. 


« in the former editions it was, 
* I then all ſmarting with my wounds ren cold, 
of e ere, Ge: 


But in the beginning of the ſpeech, he repre- 
PF « ſors himſelf ar this time not as cold, but bot, and 
„ inflamed with rage and labour. 


« When I vas drꝝ with rage and extreme dull „Ke. 
| a 
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I am perſuaded therefore, that Shakeſpear 
- « wrote and pointed it thus, ; 
I then all ſmarting with my wounds; eng N 
« To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay,” &c. Wars, 


Mr. Warburton; in order to make a contradiction 
in the common — and ſo make way for his 
emendation ; miſrepreſents Hotſpur, as at this time 
[when he gave this anſwer] not cold, but bot. It is 
true, that at the beginning of his ſpeech, he de- 
ſcribes himſelf as | 
—&*& dry with and extreme toil, 29 2 

* Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon his ſword.” 
Then comes-in this gay gentleman, and holds him 
in an idle diſcourſe, the heads of which Hotſpur 
7 ym us; and it is plain by the context, it muſt have 

aſted a conſiderable while. Now, the more he had 

heated himſelf in the action, the more, when he 

came to ſtand ſtill for any time, would the cold air 

affect his wounds: But though this imagined con- 
tradiction be the reaſon aſſigned for changing cold 
into gal d or galed; (for ſo he miſ-ſpells it, both in 
text and notes; to bring it nearer, I ſuppoſe, to the 
traces of the original) it is probable, the real reaſon 
for this emendation was, becauſe otherwiſe he could 
not make it join with the following line, < 


« To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay.“ 


But this objection will be removed, if we allow, 
what is undeniably the caſe in ſome other places , 


+ Ex, gr. in Hex. V. Vol. 4. P. 73. Theob. iſt Edit. and in 
2. Hen. VI. P. 190, by Mr. W's advice: fo probably in HRM. 
VIII. Act z. Sc. 1. Wolſey's ſpeech, beginning, Noble Lady; 
where the ſecond line ſhould follow the third, Vol. 5. P. 395. 
Mr. W's Edit. ; 

that 


ts £*._ a6. AA Aha 26.0.4 
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that the lines Rave ou 278” ap and read them 
thus, 

I then all ads with my wounds being cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience | | | 
To he ſo peſter'd with a Popinyays 

% Anſwer'd neglectingly,“ 3 


Exaup. XVII. Vol. 2. P. 336. As YOU LIKE.T. 
on. 5. 'You hare faid; but hacker wiſely or 
<,n0, let the foreſt judge. > 909 „nn 2149 


We ſhould read, Forgler; i. e. the were who 
was there preſent. WaRB, 


It would have OM kind in Mr. e to 


tell us, why we ſhould read forefter ; when the 


other word is better. Nothing is. more uſual than 
to ſay, the tem talks, the whole kingdom knows of 
ſuch a thing; and one would imagine, Mr. War- 
burton could not have had a relation to one of the 
Inns of Court ſo long; and not nene 
being tried by his Country. + La Aa 


ne XVIII. Vol. 2. P. 22. ns 
Azour NoTHING. RA 


<6: © Therefore all hearts in love uſe their own rongues 
6 Let every eye negotiate for itſelf,” & . 


IC 


Mr. Warbu rton, after the Oxford Nane ** 


your own tongues : but there is no need of mend- 


ing the old reading, by an auk ard change of the 
rſons; Let, which is expreſſed in the ſecond 7 hoes 
is underſtood in the firſt. Sce Ex. XXI. 


eur | 24 
b W Eau 
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"Exanr, XIX. Vol. 2. P. 47. 


And for your writing and reading, Jotthem 
« appear when there is no need of ſueh vanity— 
„ Dogberry is only abſurd ; not abſolutely out of 
Win ſenſes. We ſhould therefore read, more need.“ 
ARB. 


What Mr. Warburton ſa of Dogberry, i is as 
much as can fairly be ſaid of himfelf ; when he eor- 
rects only this one contradictory -blunder of his, 
among. an hundred, of which his ſpeeches are full; 
ich make the humour of his CharaQter. He 
is perpetually making theſe qui-pro-ques; as Mr. 
Warhoraw's frienils French log. 71 


Raus. XX. Ibid. P. 267. 


i Who hath indeed moſt like a Mera viltdin 18 
« Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had. 


E moſt like a lberat villain] We ſhould __ like 
an illiberal villain.” Wars, 


This is what Mr. Warburton calls tbe rage sf 
avidin) for if he had given to the word liberal, 
- the ſame explanation as he does in OrnRLTo, Vol. 
8. P 319. #iberal for licentious; or even taken it 
£ free, unreſerved ; he as ale not have altered 
1 words. 


ExA us. XXI. Ibid. P. 63. 


« But mine—and mine Ilov'd, — and mine I prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud on—mine ſo much, 
„That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 

* — of her - why ſhe - O ſhe is fallen,” — 


The ſenſe requires, that ye ſhould read as in 


l theſe three places.” Wars. 


And he goes-on to give us what he imagines to 
be the reaſoning of the ſpeaker. But this correction 
is owing to want of attention; and, if I am-not miſ- 


taken, makes it little better than nonſenſe; he takes 


mine to be the accuſative caſe, which is the nomi- 
native, in appoſition with She. If theſe lines are 
read with proper pauſes, heteisa fine climax; which 
is ſpoil'd by his emendation-: perhaps he did not 
know, that whom or that is to be underſtood after 
mine in the v1o rſt placed 35 its expreſein th 
Exame. XXII. Vol 2. P. 113. Mzxeniit or 
ner” W974 , . : {51 07 * 

See to my houſe, left in the rrAxrur guard 


Of an unthrifty knave-—— a 
* Butſurely fearful was the moſt truſty guard for 
© a houſe-keeper, in a | we city— I ſuppoſe 
e therefore, that Shakeſpear wrote— | .; 
*« FEARLESS guard, i. e. careleſs, &c.” Warn, 
And upon this ſuppoſition he alters the text, with- 
out giving any authority for uſing” fearleſs for care- 
leſs; forgetting in the mean time, that if Launcelot 
was fearful, he might run away. But there is no 
need either of that conſtruction, or Mr. Warbur- 
ton's alteration. + Fearful guard here means, a 
ps which he has reaſon to be afraid; which 
e cannot truſt or rely on. $a s 4 


ExAup. XXIII. Vol. 2. P. 286. Lovz's 


LABOR'S LOST. 


And cuckow buds of yellow hue _ 
« Do paint the W with delight: 
xi 2 


«1 


20 The Canons of Oritici jm. Can; If, 
- £4 «T'would read thus, ub. | 
69 Doan: the meadows "much bedight, nile 91: 
Of 221 LID, much ' bedecked di or aderned; >; a5 they ar are in 


{ orig eee eh 
But if chey are much Karl. 9 letls 


. 
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* 
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© Exany. XXIV. vol. a. P. zy. As 100 KIKE 17. 

C O mol gentle Jupiter: 


My We, ſhould Tead, "Finer l to the 
cc 8 unpleaſing one; Juniper being a rough prick- 
„ plant; Wanze 
Not to take notice of this / gentle, rough, prickly 
plant, which Mr. Warburton has found: out; I be- 
lieve no body but he would have dreamed of a Ju- 
niper lecture here, any more than above; here 
the ſame Roſalind ſays, _ Fan 


, . Sto 1 * 
00 Jupiter I how 8 my wire! 19 7047 » 
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Exam. XXV. Vol. ; P. 8. 2 Hear VI. 


\ 
« Ang all the wealthy e of "rhe 29 . 
„ Certainly Shakeſpear wrote, el 77 Wn 
Why ſo certainly? Has Mr. Warburton forgot- 
ten, what he ſeems deſirous of making Shake 
allude· to in ſome places, the diſcovery of the Weſt⸗ 
Indies; and the — et ”> from that 


new country ? % $53 40 Nru 10 4 


Exam®.XXVI.Vol. 3: P, 30g: WiwrR's Tax. 

6 I ſay, good Queen; 

« And would by ombat make her 800d, ſo were 1 

« A man, the worſt about you. ** 
I —“ Surely 


"> ©» *#A. * > ao ** 188 


-— 


Can. II. The Canons of Criticiſm 21. 

* Surely ſhe [Paulina] could not ſay, that were 
& The a man the wort of theſe (tbe courtiers about the 
et Ming] ſhe would vindicate her miſtreſs's honor 
« againſt the King's ſuſpicions in ſingle combat. 
« Shakeſpear, I am perſuaded,” wrote, 


A man er fi- gf about r.. 
« j. e. were I a man, Iwould vindicate her honor on 
<« the worſt of theſe ſycophants about you.” Wars. 

But ſurely this emendation is for want of under- 
ſtanding Engliſh. If the text had been, a man the beft 
about you, there would have been a neceſſity for ſome 
alteration; but the worſt man here, does not ſignify 
the wickedeſt ; but the weakeſt, or leaſt warlite: ſo a 
better man, the beſt man in company, frequently refer 
D and ſkill in fighting; not to moral good- 
„ ee ee $ rw 


ExAur. XXVII. Vol. 4. P. 430. Haxxv MW 

« Thus far with rough and all unable pen 

& Our bending author hath purſu'd the ſtory. 
We ſhould read, Blending author” — "i 


So he ſays of him juſt afterwards, mangling by 
« ſtarts.” Wars. 2k 7710 on 
I believe, we ſhall. hardly meet with the word 
blending, thus neutrally uſed; in any good author; 
and Iam ſure, we ſhall not meet with ſuch a reaſon, 
in any good critic 4. becauſe he ſays juſt afterwards, 
mangling; a reaſon, which deſerves to be ranked un- 
der Canon VIII: but I doubt, Mr. Warburton took 
mangling for mingling ; and had a mind to introduce 
a beautiful tautology, | 


D 3 | "Bending 


22 | The Cammniaf Orieitifor Oan. II. 
2 may either ſignify unegua! to the taſk, 
— as Shakeſpear expreſſes | it in Hater, 

Vol. F. 193. 


ris . fooping to your clemency.” ; 
This is plain enough; “ but (as Mr. Warburton 


« ſays, P. 481. of this 1 what will not a 
* puzzling critic obſcure? - t 


Exany hne, 2. P. 410, Tann or THE 


.,/ | SHREW, 
3 father, than at home, 
< Where ſmall experience grows but in a Gow. 2 
* here ſmall experience grows but in a few) This 
& nonſenſe ſhould be read thus, 
<« Where ſmall experience grows but in a mew.” 
& 1. e. a confinement at home. And the mean- 


< ing is; that no improvement is to be expected of 
se thoſe, who never look out of doors.” Wars. 


And he ſupports his uſe of the word by a line of 
Fairfax, | 


She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mews. 


So, becauſe Fairfax calls a chamber, or a cloſet, a 
mew, Mr. Warburton will call a whole country ſo. 


Mr. Theobald explanes it, except in a few, i. e. 


inſtances are uncommon; which is not nonſenſe: 
but perhaps the place ſhould be pointed thus, 
4 at home, 


Where ſmall experience grows.—But, in a few, 


„ Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me ;* &c. 
1. e. in ſhort, in a few words. 


Soin Hex, Vin. AR Il. Seene I. . T tell you 
On tia * « 


2 Second 


Can. IT. The Canons of Criticiſm 2 

Second vary of HN. IV. Act I. Vol. III. P. Bog 
Theobald's I. Edition. | 

* In few his death, whoſe ſpirit Jent a fire 

« Even to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp,” &c. 


Haw. V. Vol. 4. P. 334. & Thus then in few.” 


MzASURE rox Mzasurz, Act I. Scene aun 
Vol. I. P. 324. Theob. I. Edit. 


&« Do not believe it. Femneſs, and truth, tis thus.” 
There are mou more inſtances of this ſhort ex- 


reſſion applied to ſpeech ; and in the Tempesr, 
Vol. 1. Ty 73. a Gmilar one applied to Time: 


« fora little (i. e. a little while) 
« Follow, and 5 ſervice?” ; 


Exp. XxXIX. Vol. 5. P. 400. Home vil. 


-——* when did he Au 
« The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon 
« Out of himſelf?“ / 

The expreſſion is bad; and the . falſe: 
For it ſuppoſes Wolſey to be noble; which was 
“ not ſo: we ſhould read and point, 

“ when did he regard 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon; 
Out t himſelf? 


i. e. When did he regard nobleneſs of blood i in 
< another; having none of his own to value him- 
« ſelf upon?” Wars. 


Mr. Warburton's delicate ear ſeems formed for 
the harmony of theſe ſort of eliſions, aut '., on 1h 
worſt, thou ſplit'ſt, *tonce a foot, ang. Ping a diſſylla- 
ble, &c. for, unleſs it be to improve the ſound, there 
is no need of this amendment; which, if another 
had made it, he might perhaps have called the pal- 
try clipt jargon of a modern fop. Vol. 6. P. 469. 

D 4 Though 


4 


24 The Canons of Griticiſm.” Can. II; 


Though Wolſey was not nobly born, yet he had 


the amp of nobleneſs impreſſed on him; both by the 
King and the Pope. And as to the expreſſion— 
out f himſelf, in the ſenſe of, except in himſelf — it 
has the genuine air of Shakeſpear: and is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe, in this very play; P. 357. The 
complement made to Shakeſpear in the beginning 
of this note, ſhould be referred to Canon IV. 
Exaur-. XXX. vol. 5. P. 31 5. CyMBELINE. 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood.) 
This nonſenſe ſhould be corrected thus, 
d let a mariſh of ſuch Clotens blood. 
i. e. a marſh or lake. WAR B. 
The ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood (or 
bleed) a whole pariſh, or any number of ſuch. fel- 
lows as Cloten; not that I would let out a-pariſh 
of blood: ſo that Mr. Warburton may keep his 
mariſh to be inhabited, as he ſays Venice was, by 
poor fiſhermen ; without letting it blood: which 
might make it aguiſh. * But if the reader approves 
his correction, it will lead us to another in Page 355. 
of this volume where we may read,. | 
| e and hath wt Tv 
e More of thee merited, than a pond of Clotens 
Had ever ſhore for” ——- . Han 
inſtead ——< than a band of Clotens © 
Had ever ſcar for | 


Examy. XXXI. Vol. 1. P. 411. MzasuRE ror 

MMasukx. r 
't not drown'd in the laſt rain ?] “ This 
<« ſtrange nonſenſe ſhould be thus corrected, Is not 
MAY * down 


R aw. £44 as as an « * 
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« Jowsn thi laſt reign; 1. e. theſe are ſeverities un- 

© known to the old Duke's time. * this is to the 
6 „ PWARB.. 

To what purpoſe it is, I cannot tell; except | it be 
to make a paſſage abſolute nonſenſe, which at leſt 
was ſenſe; before he meddled with it. Though it 
may be difficult to explane all that Lucio ſays in 
this ſcene; Mr. Warburton has had the luck to 
make matters harder than he found them. 


Lucio ſays, How now, noble Pompey? What, 
te at the wheels of Cæſar? &c. What reply? has ? 
«© What ſayeſt thou to this tune, matter, and me- 
« thod? fi. e. what anſwer have you to make me? 
& Is 1T [his reply or anſwer) not drown'd in the laſt 
« rain?” A proverbial phraſe, to expreſs a thing 
which is loſt. 

This explication ſeems eaſier, than that it ſhould 
ſignify 2heſe ſeverities; and down in the laſt reign, 
unknown to the old Duke's time; as much as Mr. 
Warburton: aſfures us, that it is to the purpoſe. 

In his very next note, he has, by arbitrarily al- 
tering the pointing, obſcured a paſſage ; which was 

clear before : loſt the real jeſt, in hunting for hu- 
mor; where none was deſigned : and attributed a 
ſentiment to one of the ſpeakers, which there is nor 
the leſt foundation for : while he ſupports this only 
by | jus bis is in character. : 


Note 8. Go, ſay I ſent thee * For 
« debt, Pompey, or how ?”} It ſhould be pointed 
thus, Go, ſay, I ſent thee thither for debt, Pom- 
* pey; or how”'-——1. e. to hide the ignominy of 
« thy caſe, ſay I ſent thee to priſon for debr, or 
<« whatever pretence thou fancieſt better.” The 
on humorouſly replies, F or being a 2 

| | "7". m_—_— 
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26 The Canons of Criticiſm. Can. II. 
4 for being a bawd; i. e. The true cauſeis the moſt 


% honourable. This is in character.“ Waxs. 


Pompey, as he is going to priſon, on ſeeing Lucio, 
eries, I ſpy comfort; Icry bail :* &c. hoping, that 
Lucio would ſtand his friend : but he all along, in- 
ſtead of comforting, aggravates his diſtreſs, by ban- | 
tering him. After ſeveral other queſtions, he aſks, | 
« Art thou going to priſon, Pompey?” “ 

Clown. ** Yes, faith, Sir. 

Lucio. Why 'tis not amiſs, Pompey: farewel. 
& Go, fay I ſent thee thither.“ *r 

After this jeſt he reſumes his queſtions, and aſks 
the cauſe of his commitment — For debt, Pom- 
<< pey, or how?” to which the Clown gives the 
true anſwer ; that he was committed for being a 
bawd. . 


Where now is there the leſt foundation for this 
conceit, of hiding the ignominy of bis puniſhment ? or 
the humor of that reply, for being a bawd ; i. e. 
the true cauſe is the moſt honourable ; which is a re- 
flexion, that deſerves to be ranked under Canon 


XII. | 


Exa Mp. XXXII. Vol. 1. P. 412. MzxsURE ror 
| | Mz asuRE. | 


&< It is too GENERAL à vice] The occaſion of the 
<« obſervation was, Lucio's ſaying, That it ought 
<« to be treated with a little more lenity; and his an- 
4 ſwer to it is— The vice is of great kindred. No- 
« thing can be more abſurd than all this. From 
« the occaſion and the anſwer therefore it appears, 
* that Shakeſpear wrote, | 


It is too gentle a vice. 


„ which 


Can. II. The Canons of Criticiſm. 25 
« which ſignifying both indulgent and well-bred, 
« Lucio humorouſly takes it in the latter ſenſe.” 
Was. 1 

Read either, it is too indulgent a vice, or too well- 
bred a vice, in anſwer to what Lucio ſays ; and you 
will find, they are both nonſenſe. The word gentle, 
therefore, if Shakeſpear did write it, muſt have a 
third ſenſe; which Mr Warburton unkindly keeps 
to himſelf. | 

But the truth is, the old reading is right; and 
the dialogue, before Mr. Warburton interrupted 
it, went on- very well. A little more lenity to 


leachery (ſays Lucio) would do no harm in him;? 


the Duke anſwers, ** Itis tos general a vice.” Tes 
(replies Lucio)—the Vice is of great kindred, 
c — it is well allied,” &c. As much as to ſay, 
Yes truly, it is general; for the greateſt men have 
it, as well as we little folks. And, a little lower, he 
taxes the Duke perſonally with it. Nothing can 
be more natural than all this. 


Exam.XXXII1. Vol. 3. P. 150. TWELFTH Nichr. 


———< it is filly ſooth; 


And dallies with the innocence of love, 


“ Like the old age.“ 


Speaking of a ſong. It is a plain old ſong, ſays 
he, has the ſimplicity of the ancients, and dallies 


with the innocence of love; i. e. ſports and plays 


innocently with a love ſubject, as they did in old 
times. 

But Mr. Warburton, who is here out of his Ele- 
ment, and on a ſubject not dreamt of in his Philo- 
ſophy; pronounces peremptorily, 


« Dalles has no ſenſe; we ſhould read zallies.” 
Wars, 
Spoken 


28 The Canine of Critic: Cane II. 
2 more like a baker or eee on 2 


lover. l 5 | 


Exaur. XXXW. Vol. 1. P. 77. Tzurksr. d 


I'll break my raff; 
„ Bury? it certain fadoms in the earth, Ke. 


e Certain, in it's preſent ſignification, is TE 
« of a preciſe determinate number : but this ſenſe 
* would make the thought flat and ridiculous. We 
60 muſt conſider the word certain therefore, as uſed 
cc in its old ſignification of a many indefinitely. So 
* Bale in his Acts of Engliſh Votaries ſays, but 
<6 be. took with him a CERTEN of his idle compa- 
© nions: for a many. So that Shakeſpear, I ſup- 
* poſe, wrote the line thus; Bury t A CERTAIN Ve. 
« dom in theearth. WARB. 1 


Certain has now, as it alſo had of old. two 0 {caſes : 

it t may either be uſed indefinitely; or elſe (as Mr. W. 
chooſes to expreſs himſelf) may be predicated « of a 
preciſe determinate number.“ But how it came into 
our Critic's head, that in it's indefinite uſe it muſt 
ſignify a great number, or (as he elegantly calls it) 
a many; I am at a loſs to gueſs. Nor can I con- 
ceive, what bulky Grammarian fell from the ſhelves 
upon. his head ; that he takes ſuch bitter revenge 
on poor Priſcian, as to change fadoms plur. for fa- 
dom ſing. at the inſtant he is telling you, Shakeſpear 
meant many fadoms : unleſs perhaps he did it for 
the ſake of uniformity of ſtyle. Then indeed, to 
ſay—two, three, twenty fadom, inſtead of fadoms, 
is juſt ſuch a piece of vulgarity in ſpeech as tO fay 
—a many for a great many. 

A One may ſay, that Mr. W. has written certain 


oblerya- 
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obſervations.and emendations on Shakeſpear : but 
nobody, that ever read them, except ox Ex, would 
imagine that it was, or could be intended hereby 
to predicate,” that the obſervations were uy and 
determinate; or the emendations certain. 
1 ſu ſe; Shakeſpearimterided by this expreſſion 
to ſignify; that there was a certain preciſe deterininate 
number.of fadoms, which, Proſpero by.his art-knew 
of at, which depth if he buried his ſtaff, it would 
never more be W los as to be vine in en- 
chantments- W. esl 20 10% 20% . 


4 = Vo 


Eau XXV. Vol. 1. P. bas Mzazvar FOR, 
non, MeaSvRE, 4 


04 + vac andye: with ſpecial Sou! te ta of 
KElected Him, Our abſence to ſupply.” 


ct This. nonſenſe muſt be corrected thus; with He 
e ga Tolle” i, e by a ſpecial commiſſion.” Waxs. 


With ſpecial: Soul, may fairly be interpreted to 
mean, with reat thought, upon mature delibera- 
3004 but i ſpecial roll, for—by ſpecial commiſſion, 

is Bard, nd awkward; and toelz# a man by a com- 

jon, inſtead of- appoint him, is flat nonſenſe; ; 
which myſt be. re· corrected W h ſpecial SOUL. 


abi XXXVI. Vol. 1. P. 217 Two GzxTLE- 


3 21 ; V , Jas 14 MEN, &c. 1 


am bura Fool, look you; and yet] ** the 
vit to think, my maſter is a. kind of knave: but 
e that's all one, if he be but one knave.] Where is 
& the ſenſe, or, if you wont allow the ſpeaker that, 
ee where is the humour of this ſpeech? Nothing had 
«« given the fool occaſion to ſuſpect, that his maſter | 
was 


30 The Canons of Criticiſin. Can. II. 
e was become double; like Antipbolis in the Come - 
C dy of Errors. The laſt word is corrupt. We 
« ſhould read if he but one kind. He thought his 
„ maſter was a kind of Knave: however, he keeps 
« himſelf in countenance with this reflexion ; that, 
« if he was a knave but of one kind, he might paſs 
«« well enough among his neighbours.” Wars. 
Mr. W. afſks, Where is the /exſe, or humour 
« of this ſpeech?” If he would have ſtopp'd there 
for an anſwer, it might perhaps have been found 
for him. But after he has Led the reader away, 
by that wild reaſoning about his maſter becoming 
double; Corrupted the text, by way of mending 
it; and laſtly, Explaned his own corruption; it is 
no eaſy matter to recover either ſenſe or humour to 
the paſſage. The plain ſenſe of it however ſeem 
to be this. | enn 
Launce, from what has paſſed in the precedi 
part of the play between Proibeus, his maſter, and 
Valentine, reflects; that though He is a Fool, his 
Maſter is a Knave. But that's all one, fays He; if 
he be but one knave, i. e. if he ozly be a knave; if 
1 too be not found myſelf to be an other, viz. a hypo- 
critical knave: for he goes-on faying—< He lives 
<< not, that uno am in love; yet I am in love, &c.” 
It is not his Maſter's honeſty, but his own, that 
Launce is endeavouring to defend; as it is not Shake- 
ſpear's meaning, but his-0wwn, that Mr. W. is en- 
deavouring to account-for : and then he confounds 
and overbears his more diffident reader; by adding 
here, as in many other places, a peremtory — - 
| « This is truely humourous.“ 


ExAur. 


* * ww © Pry, py © iy 
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Exaur. XXXVII Vol. 1. P. 400. een 
x FOR MEASURE. / 


— 'Thou haft nor Youth, nor A 
« « hs as it were an after-dinner's 

«« Dreaming on both: for all thy bleth 1 Youth 
« Becomes as aged, and doth beg the Alms | 
« Of palſied Eld ; and when thou'rt old and rich, 
« Thou? haſt neither Heat, Affection, Limb, nor 

"—Deanryy 
«To make thy riches pleaſant—” 


The drift of this period is to prove, that nei- 
e ther Youth nor Age can be ſaid to be really en- 
oy joyed: — which concluſion he that can deduce, 
has a better knack at logic than I have. I ſup- 
* 6.6 the poet wrote, | 


for pell'd thy blazed youth _ 

& * Becomes aſſuaged ; and doth. beg —&c. 
«ji, e. When thy youthful appetite becomes palled, 
«as it will be in the very enjoyment, the blaze of 
„youth is at once afſuaged”— &c, Wars. 


Which is as much as to ſay, When thy youthful 
appetite becomes palled, why then — it becomes 
palled. This is Mr. W's knack at Logic; and 
this he ſupports with his uſual trick of— This is 
<* to the purpoſe.” 

Now — one may, without over much con- 
fidence, pretend to as good a knack at Logic as this; 
let us ſee what may be made of the paſſage, without 
Mr. W's corruptions of it. And it _y be thus ex- 
planed. 


In your Youth you are in as bad a, condition as 
an old man; for thoꝰ you have Appetites to enjoy 
© the pleaſures of lite, yet you are unable to enjoy 


0 derer for want of the Means to purchaſe them, viz. 


c * Riches; ; 
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© Riches ; not being come to your eſtate, being de- 
© pendent on your Elders for ſubſiſtence. And be- 
* cauſe you are advanced in years, befofe you come 
to your Inheritance; therefore by that time you 
© get. riches to purchaſe the pleaſures of life, your 
« appetites and ſtrength forſake you; and you are | 
5 * incapable of enjoying them, on that account.* Ap- | 
petite, in Shakeſpear's looſe, manner, is ſignified 
© by two words, viz. heat, affection; and Strength 
_ © by two others, limb, beauty. This laſt Mr W. 
does not like; and therefore pronounces, 
We ſhould read, bounty; which compleats the 
cc ſenſe, and is this Thou haſt neither the leaſure 
4 f enjoying riches thy- ſelf, for thou wanteſt vi- 
© gour; nor of ſeeing it enjoyed by others, for thou 
< wanteſt bounty. Where the making the want of 
< bounty as inſeparable from old age as the want 
<-of health, is extremely e though not al- 
2 together Ju. * WARB. 
This reaſon for the alteration is worthy of ie 
_ critic by profeſſion ; who not finding in his author 
what to cenſure, firſt corrupts under pretence of a- 
mending him; and then Wuſes him for the lwgu- 
ted ſentiment. : | "v1 | 


78 as 4. AM. Dro * "I 1 1 


- , , 


3 : 


«no CANON. Ul. r | 
2 eee be may male, in 2 f the 
no! of meaſure. | 


Exauerr I. Vol. 5. P. 383. Henzy vill. 
N „ do not know, 11 
66 © What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender; 
« Morethan my Alli is nothing; nor my prayers,” &c. 


'S See this ſentiment well expreſſed © = Loki, Vol. 6. P.-8. 
Where 
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Where the obvious ſenſe is; If my All were more 


chan it is, it would be Nothing (of no value): ſo that 


I cannot poſſibly make any fit return to A for 


his favour. 


There is a like expreſſion in Macners, | 
More is thy due, than more than all can pay. - 
| Theob. 1ſt Ed. Vol. 5. P. 39g. 
But Mr. Warburton pronounces, ex catbedra, 


„More than my all is nothing] No figure can 
< free this expreſſion. from nonſenſe. In Hot of 
© the exatineſs of meaſure, we ſhould read; 


More than my All, which is Nothing: 
4 j. e. which All is Nothing,” £2 
Where, inſtead of correcting Sbakeſpear, he 


ſhould have corrected his own onder bann n 85 
if her All might be Nothing, why might not a little 


more than her All be ſo? 
By the lame figure (a very comman ane) Phæ- 
dria in the Phormio ſays, his All is leſs than No- 


thing unde ego nunc tam ſubito huic argentum 
inveniam miſer, Cui minus mibilo elt . — * III. 


; 


Erne II. vol. 1. p. 179. e 
NIioRHT's DRE am. 


And ſome keep back 
<< The clamorous ow], * — nightly koots and 
„ wonders 


At our queint /pirits. Sing me now aſleep,” &c. 


At dur queint ſpirits] We ſhould read Jparts.” - 
WARB, 


The perſons of te fairies — a properer object 
O 
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of wonder to the owl, than their ſports; for which 
reaſon, as well as for the ſake of the meaſure, the 
old reading, ſpirits, is preferable. 

If Mr. Warburton ſtole this emendation from Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, for it occurs in his Edition 
alſo, he ſhould have done him the juſtice to take 
the whole of it; and ſo have preſerved the mea- 
ſure of the verſe. - 


« At ourqueint ſports. Cine, ſing me now aſleep.” | 


" Evanr. III. Vol. 4. P. 8. Kano N II. 
This we preſcribe, though no Phyſician,” &c. 


I muſt make one remark in general on the 
« rhymes throughout this whole play; they are ſo 
&* much inferior to the reſt of the writing, that they 
appear to me of a different hand. What con- 
firms this, is; ky that the context does every where 
« exactiy (and frequently much better) connect with- 
cout the inferted rhymes, except in a very few 
places; and juſt there too, the rhyming verſes are 
of a much better taſte than all the others; which 
rather ſtrengthens my conjecture.” Mr. Por x. 


The profeſſed critic might have ſeen, that this 
obſervation of Mr. Pope's happens to be very un- 
luckily placed here; becauſe the context, without 
the inſerted rhymes, will not connect at all. For 
example; let us read the paſſage, as it would ſtand 
corrected. by this rule— 

K. Richard. © Wrath-kindled Gentlemen, be 
,, © 200CS. Dy. me. z...:> 
Let's purge this choler vithour lerring blood. 


Ss # W U M ö «K «„ „ 


«« We were not born to ſue, but to command; 


Which ſince we cannot do t6 make you friends, 
06 Be 


as AY. 


P 
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« Be ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, 


« At Coventry, upon St. Lambert's day 3 
There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate,” &c. 


Here we ſee; that, when the rhyming part of this 
dialogue is left- out, "0g Richard begins with diſ- 
ſuading them from the duel; and in the very next 
ſentence, abſurdly enough, appoints the time and 
place of their combat. Nor are theſe rhyming 
verſes in ſo deſpicable a taſte, as they are repre- 
ſented ; on the contrary, what both of the perſons 
ſay about the value of their good name and honor, 
contains ſentiments by no means unworthy of their 


birth and nobility. 


But Mr. Warburton ſeizes on this licence of his 
friend, to nibble at the rhyming part of the play; 
and in Page 15, makes a needleſs alteration, in defi- 
ance of the rhyme; and, as it ſeems, merely in de- 
« As gentle and as jocund as to jet, ee 
« Gol to fight: Truth hath a quiet breaſt.” 


Not ſo neither: we ſhould read, to juft, i. e. to 


e tilt or tourny ; which was a kind of ſport too.“ 


Wars. | 


By the pertneſs of his Not ſo neither” one would 
imagine, he had ſome ſmart reaſon to give againſt 
that expreſſion to zeſt : yet his remark, ** which was 
« a kind of ſport too, brings it as near as poſſible to 
the idea of jeſting ; and ſeems to have been ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by his evil Genius, merely to weaken the 
force of his own emendation. | 


' Exam. IV. Vol. 5. P. 320. RienARD III. 


This, this, All-ſouls day to my fearful ſoul 
s the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs.” 
| E 2 „ This 
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<« This is nonſenſe: we ſhould read, ol 
* wrongs 3 i. e. requital.” Was. 


The whole tenor of the ſpeech 12 ſhews; that 
che ſenſe is, This day is the utmoſt reſpite of the 
niſhment, which heaven has determined to in- 

« flict on me for the wrongs I have done.“ There 
was therefore no reaſon, except for the harmonie's 


lake, to change reſpite into re/pef?. 


* Exams. V. Vol. 6. P. 98. KixG ITY 


Ax ring itſelf and others —] Here Mr. Warbur- 
ton, after the Oxford editor, would, if he could, 
read anguiſbing; but, imagining the meaſure would 
not bear this word, they ſlip out the ñ by a clean 
conveyance, and write ang iſbing; which, as it ſtill 
has three ſyllables, — not mend the matter. They 
ſhould have * us boldly ang hing, a diffyllable. 


Examp. VI. vol. 6. P. 401. Maczzra. 


« To fright you thus, methinks, I am 100 ſavage 3 
« Todo worſe to you were fell cruelty,” . 


«© Who can doubt it? But this is not what he 
e would ſay. A ſtranger of ordinary condition ac- 
« colts a woman of quality without ceremony, and 
ic tells her abruptly, that her life, and her children's 
« lives,are in imminent danger; but, the effect 
60 * had upon her, he adds, as we d e 


To do worſhip to you were fell cruelty. 
cc « that i is, but at this juncture to waſte my Ame! in 
the gradual obſervances due to your rank, would 
be theexpoſing your life to immediate deſtruction. 
To do wonſbip, ſignified, in W time, 
* "way ven,” 4 Wars. Dunes 
4 Our 
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Our eritic is ſtrangely punctilious, and mannerly, 
all of a ſudden ; the times he is talking of were not io 
ceremonious, and Shakeſpear makes meſſengers ac- 
coſt even crowned heads as abruptly, as this does 
Lady Macduff. He does her worthip, as Mr. War- 
burton interprets it, in thoſe words. © Bleſs you, 
fair Dame!” And why may not, to do worſe ta you 
ſignify to-fright you more, by relating all the cir- 
cumſtances of yourdanger; which would detain you 
fo long, that you could not avoid it ® 

I remember another fit of mahnerlineſs, which 
took him very unluckily. In Vol. 4. P. 113. he 
had ſneer d Sir Thomas Hanroes, "a changing Sire 
rah! into Sir. Iſt part of HEN AY IV. 


Ohh, Sirrah, from this bour.] The Oxford 
$* editor fays he) is a deal more courtly, than his old 
« plain Elizabeth author. He changes Sirrabthere- 
5 fore to Sir.“ But Mr. Warburton, three pages 
off, is no leſs courtly ; where he makes Eteoc les in 
Euripides ſay, I will not, Madam, ah 2248 my 
thoughts, &c. Ib. P. 116. N 


Exame. VII. Vol. 6. P. 419. Macserta. 


We leaxn no other, but the u, ryrant 
Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane.— 

<« The Editors have here ſpoiled the * ; 
ein. order to give a tyrant an“ epithet, which does 
* not belong to him: (namely confidence,) or repo- 
2 ſing bimtelf ſecurely in any thing or perſon:) 
"00 while they rejected the true one, See of a 
, «he ft jealouſy and ſuſpicion, and declarative al 

: fact. We muſt ſurely read. 


- the confin'd tyrant.” Wazz. 0 


* He ſhould — ſaid, a quality ; for a ſyb#antive, namely 
9 is improperly called an E pithet, 
Eg 3 The 


—— — —U — — 
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The yerſe, which ever reading we take, is not very 
ious; but the new one is certainly - worſe 

than the old. Four ſhort ſyllables to gether, - 


[We learn no other biit the confined tyrant] is 
worſe than only three; and the laſt ſyllable but 
one of the meaſure being long (as in iconfined) al- 
ways gives a.roughneſs in Engliſh metre. | 
So much for the form. As for the matter; ſure- 
ly Macbeth had very extraordinary things and per- 
ſons to repoſe Tonfidence in; when his Life and his 
Kingdom both depended upon the coming to paſs 
of two Events, each of which was, as He himſelf 
thought, impoſſible z i. e. the moving of Birnam 
wood, and the oppoſition of a man not born of wo- 
man. Nor will it avail Mr. W. to ſay, that the 
Speaker here is not ſuppoſed to know of theſe 
grounds of . Macheth's confidence; for though he 
was {qua of the facts, the confidence of Macbeth, 
which was the reſult of. thoſe facts, could not but 
be publicly known. 3 v1 ” 


— 
— 


. — 
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IN bere be does not like an expreſſion, and yet 
cannot mend it; He may abuſe his Author for it. 


Exani. I. Vol. g. P. 363. Henxy VIII. 
My life itſelf, and the Beſt heart of it.“ | 
. © and the beſt heart of it.] The expreſſion is mon- 
* ſtrous. The heart is ſuppoſed the ſear of life: But 
«* as if he had many lives, and to each of them a 
2 heart, he ſays, his be/t heart. A way of ſpeak- 
<< ing, that would have become a cat rather than a 
* king.” "Wars, . 9 | 
Poor 
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Poor Shakeſpear ! your anomalies will do you no 
ſervice, when once you go beyond Mr. Warburton's 

prehenſion ; and you will find, a profeſs'd critic 
is a terrible adverſary ; when he is thoroughly pro- 
voked ; © you muſt then ſpeak by the card; or e- 
e quivocation will undo you.” How happy is it, 
that Mr. Warburton was either not ſo attentive, or 
not ſo angry, when he read thoſe lines in HamLeT; 


| Give me that man,” 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
„In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart — 
We ſhould then perhaps have heard, that this was 


a way of ſpeaking, that would have rather become 
a pippin than a prince. | 


Exam. II. Vol. 8. P. 337. OrnrrTo. 
Keep leets and law-days— i. e. govern. A me- 
„ taphor wretchedly forced and quaint.” WARB. 


Examp. III. Vol. 3. P. 104. ALL's Wũ IE 
«© THAT ENDS WELL. | > 


2 then if you know 2 

That you are well acquainted with yourſelf ] 
i. e. then if you be wiſe. A ſtrange way of ex- 
«« preſling:ſo trivial a thought.” WARE. 


—_ indeed, if that were the thought; but 
the true ſenſe of the paſſage is, Confeſs the ring was. 
hers ; for you know it as well as yon know that you are 


your ſelf. | 
Exaur. IV. Vol. 6. P. 172. Tixox or ATHENS. 


Note 2. Nothing can be worſe or more ob- 
<« ſcurely expreſſed ; and all for the fake of a 
* wretched rhyme.” Wars. 

| | E 4 ExamMP. 
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Eil v. Vot: 6: r. 40. Nies. 


438 each new morn 
ec New widows owl, w orphans cry, NEW roms 
« Strike heaven on th e face; that it 0 2 
« As if it felt with Scotland, and Wee 
<« Like ſyllables of dolor.“ | 


uud yelPd out 
Lie Hllables of dolore} Thin — a fidi- 
culous image. Wan, * 220 


I cannot conceive, what fort of notion We Wie: 
burton has of ridict le; if he thinks this, and the * 
virginal palms of the young Roman ladies in Corio- 
lanus, to be ridiculous 1 images. 


14 


ease. VI. Vol. 7. P. 150. AnToxy AanD 
| error 1 „ er, 


— That, without which 8 | 

* A Soldier and his fword grant * diſtinc- 
« tion] Grant for afford. It is W nad ob- 
a n exprefled.” . AND» 


Exam, VII. Vol: 8. P. POT e 
“ mn mer —— __ 
& The Sun to courſe—] i. e. ATE the Sun s 
- courſes. . Badly expreſs d. ” Warp. -- 


Rely: VIII. Vol. 4. P. 442. Henry VI. 
"Firſt Pal. 


e nine e Silyl of old Rome] There were no nine 
Sus of Rome. But neee and 


g8aoe—ee Canon VI. Example. 15 
5 2 we miſtakes 
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« miſtakes this for the nine books of Sichlhne O- 
1 racles, brought to one of the Tarquins.” Wars. 


And why will not. the expreſſion ſerve to fig- 
juſt thus much, and no more? But there is 
ſome little ſnew of Learning in the Note; though 
not enough to let us know, which of the Targuins 
it Was. 


Exam. IX. We may not improperly add, by 
way of Supplement to the Examples of this 
Canon, the Character of Shakeſpear ; as drawn by 
Mr. Warburton in his Notes, while he ae 
ing to explane him. 


He was, it ſeems, -  - ; 7 
Mag Toes Fol. Pag, 
Selfiſh and ungenerous — 398 
Envious of others“ — — 1. 4 
Unjuſtly fatyrical, on mankined — 1. 400 
1 juſtly ſo, on his on countrymen 4 
Iobbiſt, in his notion of Allegiance 4. 18 


14. 329 

A Flatterer of King 58 — ; 6 396 
Gg V7 11 $05, 

An Abuſer of Him — s. 353 


An Abuſer of firſt Miniſters —— 5. 350 
A cunning Shaver, and very dextrous ; 
Trimmer between ne ene Par- 1 WS 


ties | 7+ RP 
A Judge of Statuary — 5. 349 
Ignorant of it — 3. 377 
Inventer of a fine ſort of Solder 7. +57 


Let any one read this ſhort ſummary of Mr. 
W's character of our Poet; and then judge, whe- 
ther 
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ther of the two has been ants of 
Dulneſs againſt Shakeſpear; the Gentleman, or 
the Preacher, of Lincoln's-Inn. Eſpecially, = 
it is farther conſidered ; that, in — of the paſ- 
ſages here refer d- to, the remark is a mere conun- 
drum of the Editor; without any ground or foun- 
dation in the Author's either words or — 


* ” # $+ 4 


hots u. A NN 0 N 18 
o/ He may condemm it, as faul aeg. 
lation. 
Examers I. Vol. 8. P. 188. alt 


So Mr. Warburton does this paſſage in HaMUET. 
e neither having the accent of —— nor r the 
gate of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor Man!: | 


tough there is a manifeſt reference to it, in the 
words immediately following; have ſo ſtrutted 
* and bellowed.” | I | 


Exaur. I1. Vol. 3. P. 397. Kine Jon n. 
And ſo am I, whether I ſmack or no. 
we nonſenſical line of the players.” Wa RB, | | 


Exane. III. vol. 4. P. 353. HEXRYV. 
Up in the air crown'd with the golden ſun.” 
* A nonſenſical line of ſame player,” Wars... 
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Exe. IV. Vol. 4. P. 110. , Hunay IV. 
“ and took't away again, &c.] This ſtupi- 
te dity between the hooks is the players.” Wars. 


Exaur. V. Vol. 6. P. 72. KING Lear. 


« You ſulphurous and thought- executing fires, 
« Vaunt-couriers of oak- cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head 


“ The ſecond of theſe lines muſt needs be the play- 
«« ersꝰ ſpurious iſſue. The reaſon is demonſtrative. 
«© Shakeſpeartells us, in the firſt and third lines, tru- 
ly, that the flaſh does the execution; but in the 
<« ſecond he talks of an imaginary thunderbolt, (diſ- 
c tinct from the flaſh or fire, which fire he calls only 
“ the vaunt-couriers or fore-runners of it) which he 
« falſely ſays does it. This is ſo glaring a contra- 
« diction, as makes it impoſſible to be all of one 
«hand Wages, 021. 3.19 LY 


The latter part of this note I ſubſcribe-to. It aps 

ars to be ſo in fact; for the contradiction is of Mr. 

arburton's hand; and, if there be any ſpurious 
iſſue, it muſt call him Father; Shakeſpear's ſenſe is 
as plain, as words can make it. | 


SO lightning, thou fore · runner of chunder, 
ſinge me,” &ͤ. | 


What is there here, that can poſſibly miſlead Mr. 
Warburton to think of thunder ſing' ing him? The 
lightning and the thunder have two diſtinct offices 
allotted them by the ſpeaker. He calls on the for- 
mer, to inge bis white head; and on the latter, to 
ſtrike flat the thick rotundity of the world, And oo 

I c 
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the ſentiment riſes rly throughout the ſpeech, 
_ and'the line in u is a very fine part of it; for, 
however abſurd thunderbolts may be in true Philo. 
ſophy, their poetical exiſtence is unqueſtionable; and 
their actual exiſtence is ſtill univerſally believed by 
the common people in the country: who every day 
gather up flints of a particular form, which they call 
by that name. But Mr. Warburton will me — his 
writing and reading appear; 5 oa D 
ſays, there is no need of ſuch vanity. He had 2 
have given a truce to his Philo phy. and minded 
his Grammar a little better; and then he would not 
have ſet the numbers a tilting at each other in the 
manner he has done above. 
- — Fire (ſingular) 18 the vaunt-couriers ( plural) 
has the low care of Grammer is * a Pruſeſs d 
ride. „ 1 
See Canon I. Example 30. 


Exaze. VI. Vol. 3. P. 139. Tori rr Nichr. 


c with ſuch eftimable wonder. ] An e of 
N the players. % Waks. 


Exam. VII. Vol. 8. P. 126. Minis. 


6 your father loſt a father; 
66 That father his; 


— Thus Mr. Pope judiciouſly corrected the faul- 
<« ty copies. On which the Editor, Mr. Theo- 
< bald, thus diſcants.” © This ſuppoſed refinement 
« is from Mr. Pope ; but all the editions elſe, that 
I have met with, old and new, read That fa- 
ther loſt, loſt his; the reduplication of which 
©: word here gives us an energy and elegance, which 
is much eaſier to be conceived, than * in 

terms.“ 


\ 


. 


of 
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terms.“ © I believe ſo. For, when explained in 
« terms, it comes to this. That father, after he 
<« had loſt himſelf, loſt his father. But the read- 
<< ing is ex fide Codicis; and that is enough.” Wars. 


Mr. W's reaſon for believing, that the beauty 
of redoubling the word 4. —is eaſier to be con- 
ceived than explained, is; becauſe, when it is ex- 
plained, according to Him, it amounts to Non- 
ſenſe. An odd reaſon this, why it ſhould be eaſi- 
ly conceiyed ! Moſt people, when they talk non- 
ſenſe, do it without conceiving at all: But Mr. W. 
it ſeems, has both parts of the Midwite's Bleſſing ; 
A quick conception, as well as an eaſy delivery. 

When the paſlage, as Mr. Theobald gives it, is 
rightly explained, it comes to this. That father, 
who is now loſt (not after, but before he was loſt 
himſelf) loſt bis father. But Mr. W. + in ſpite 
of that extreme negligence in Numbers, which 
< diſtinguiſhes the firſt Dramatic writers;* is here 
miſled by his dear Mr. Pope, into all rhe finical 
exactneſs of a modern meaſurer of ſyllables.* 


+ Pref. P. XII. 
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| CANON. VI. 
As every Author is to be correfed into all 


poſſible - perfettion, and of that perfection the 


Profeſſed Critic is the ſole judge; He may alter 
any ward or phraſe, which does nat want amend- 
ment, or which will do; provided He can think 
of any thing, which be imagines will de better. 


Exame. 


46 The Canons of Griticiſm. Can. VI. 


\ Exam. I, Vol. 5: P. 220. Richanxp III. 


©. where no blood dwells] This may be right. 
« But 3 n wrote, whence no blood 
<< wells,” WaRs.. . 


i. e. (adds he) enn no blood hes its ſpring or | 
courſe. This round-about explication of well, may | 
be neceſſary to miſlead an ignorant reader'to ap- | 
prove of the emendation : but he that knows that 
to well means neither more nor leſs than to flow, | 
will fee the 'monſtrous impropriety of Mr. W's 
conjefture—whence no blood wells. when the very 
circumſtance deſcribed is, the flowing, or welling 
of the blood from K. Henry's wounds, at the ap- 
proach of his murderer, the Duke of Gloceſter, 


| Ex Aur. II. Vol. 6. P. 63. K. Lear. 


Alps not offence, that indiſcretion finds, 
« And dotage terms ſo.” _ 
I] am almoſt perſuaded, that Shakeſpear wrote 


« nes, i. e. cenſures; the common A. being 
« ſcarce ſenſe.” Wars. 


This fine or cenſure proceeds from Mr. Warbur- 
ton's not underſtanding the common reading. Finds 
is an alluſion to a Jury's verdict; and the word ſo re- 

lates to finds, as well as to terms. We meet with the 

very ſame expreſſion in HamLeT, Vol, 8. P. 241, 


« Why, 'tis found ſo. 
Shakeſpear uſes the word in this ſenſe in other places, 


« The crowner hath ſat on her, and fings it Chriſtian 
<« burial.” 1b. 


As 
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As vou lik R Ir, Vol. 2. P. 360. © Leander -was 


« drown'd; and the fooliſh chroniclers | perhaps co- 
cc roners] of that age found it was—Hero of Seftos.” 


| Exam. III. Vol. 6. P. 75. KING LEAR. 


« That under covert ond convenient ſeeming” — 


This may be right. And if fo, convenient is 
<« uſed for commodious or friendly. But I rather 
<<, think, the poet wrote | 
«© That under cover of convivial ſeeming.” —Wars. 

Were not Mr. W. known to be of a different cha- 
rater, one might imagine him very fond of convi- 


vial doings; from this note, and one in ALL'SWELL 
THAT ENDS WEIL; where on the words, 


<« And pleaſure drown the brim ;” 


his obſervation is, Metaphor taken from an over- 
« flowing cup. It is one of the bo/deft and nobleſt 
6 expreſſions in all Shakeſpear. Vol. 3. P. 50. 


| Exams. IV. Vol. 4. P. 332. Kixc HENRY V. 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey. | 


«© This may poſſibly be right; but I rather think, 
that Shakeſpear wrote beading up the * 
Waks. | 


Exaur. V. Vol. 7. P. 323. Crurzrinx. 
—* The very Gods | 


The very Gods may indeed ſignify the Gods 
<< themſelves, immediately, and not by the interven- 
ce tion of other agents or inſtruments; yet I am per- 
* ſuaded, the reading is Res ; and that Shake- 
«* ſpear wrote, 


—_— 9 * doh Gods— | 


cc warey 


48 The Canons of Griticiſm. Can. VI, 
<« warey here ſign ifying, animaguerting, forewarning, 
<< and ready to give notice; not, as in its more uſual 
40 meaning, cautious, reſerved.” Wars, £1 
Here again it were to be wiſhed, that Mr. War- 
burton had given ſome authority for uſing the word 
in this ſenſe; which if he had looked for, he _ 
nnn am 71 


Exam, VI. Vol. 5 P. 205. K. Henpy VI. 
8 Third Patt. 


For « devil-butcher” Mr, Warburro reads devil's 
butcher. (3. e. kill-devil.) 


Exaur. VII. Vol. 8. P. 99. RoOO AND | 


Joxixr. 
« A beggarly account of empty boxes.” þ 
I fuſpect, that Shakeſpear wrote, 
A braggartly account of empty boxes. 
Not but account may ſignify number as well as 


<< contents; if rr . e 8 right,” ” 
Wars. 


"_ What are che convints Wanpy bene? 


Exane. VII. Vol. 7. P. 398. TRoiLUs anD 
_ CrxssIDA. 


—& If thou uſe to beat me, I will * in at thy 
<« heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 2 Tang 
* of no bowels, thou! | 

* Zhou thing of no bowels) N this be ſenſe, 
<< yetTbelieve it is not the 2 ſhould imagine, 
the true reading was; Thou thing of no vowel;, 
i. e. without ſenſe ; as a word without vowels is 
<. jargon, and contains no idea.“ Wars. 
Hr 5 ExAur. 


So A. 


„ v 
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19! a1 


Fra, IX. Vol. . P. 213 Kine Renne 1. 


To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries,” 
« This may be right. But I rather think, Shake- 


<< ſpear, wrote the faule, French, the cod, or nul - 
0 3 2 „ WARD. 


US 


| Dock I vol. 2. p. 294 As vov | Eris IT. 


Albeit 1 confeſs your coming before me is 

<« nearer to his reverence.” - 
Mr. Warburton owns, this is ſenſe; and 8 it 
the proper interpretation: but prudently prefers 
xcuenue ta 1 alter'd the text accord- 


CY 


ingly. |. 10 11. þ ben 
Daun 
en IVa, 4. F. 155: Menonayn.or 
reg 


40 4 1 thaek you for your wiſh; and am t 
Io wiſh it back on you” . I ſhould rather think, 
% Shakeſpear wrote, 


and am well pris d; - 
from — in ranght, intrutad,” 6 &c. 


Waxs. 

Why Mr. Warts Sod miben think f, 7 
cannot imagine; except for the ſake of introdueing 
"ard of ths one Fieech origine: but he takes a 
large fine for his donum Gaal as he, elſewhere 
calls it. Shakeſpear neither uſes French words ſo 


needleſsly, nor does he hack and mangle his words 


at this rate, to fit them for à place they were not 


deſigned for—** am well pleaſed to wiſh it Hack, ” 
&c. is the ſarrle with Fiſk it back to you with 
ed great deal of pleaſure. And now the reader 

F may 


50 The Canons\pf Criticiſm. Can. VI. 
may pay Mr. Warburton the ſame complement for 
his emendation, as Portia does to Jeſſica for her 
good, wiſhes; and be well pris d, and well Pleaſed 
likewife, 70 wiſh it him back "gel. 3 


144 Lis 1001111 108g „ * 1 


, Dans XII. Vol. 4. P. 332. Neerttuav v. 


« Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad] 


« What. is the venturing trade? I am perſuaded, 
<« that we ſhould read and point it thus ; <p 


Others, like merchant- rern, trade abros 
Wann. 5 . 1 1. 


| 41 ) (3634 1637 * 
„When Mr. Warbutton: underfiandi what mer- 
| he will know what it is to ven- 
ture trade: till then he might leave Shakeſpear as 
he found him. 


Nur W. himſelf ſpeaks of 3 ſenſe, 
Vol. r. P. 58. and tis ſtrange he ſhould underſtand 
the Subſtantrve, and yet _ at — About the 
Fit been nor wm ford 3: ftw 1-2 
nat 1$IQUALLC *? 


ExAur. XIII. Vol. 5. P. 39. 2 Hzqnr VI. 


So cares and joys abeund, as fenſon” $66e} I 
60 imagine, Shakeſpear might write; 5 


<« So cates and j joys go roum· Warp. 


Any one elſe would imagine, a Hato 
needed no amendment here; Par Mr. War- 
burton might borrow his' emendatior fehr Ire 
ſtich he contemplated at the top of ant eck. 


& War begets poverty, poverty peace, * 

10 Peace makes ER 12 time ne ler doch A288 

“ Riches produceth pride, "pride i is war's ground, 

w2 . . P Jo! the world goes round. H. 
He 


- = 
2: p 7 
* 


nd 


—_— * 
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He ſeems alſo to have had his eye upon the Al- 


manack in another e ;- which. . wane 
19. Can Nil, apc, _ 


« Time and the 102 Anbiough tho cougheſt 
day. Maczzrk. Vol. 6. P. 343.] Time is 


40 4 painted with an hour-glaſs ; in his hand. This 


« occafioned the expraſigns © Wars, 


Wer 155 1 


" Exance. XIV. Val. 2.P, 145: Feen es 


Do ye make an alehouſe of my Lady's houſe ; 
ce thas ye ſqueak' out your copiers catches, 1 


< any mitigation or remorſe; of voice; & 
cc Coxiers catches] Cottiers ruſtic, clowniſſi. „Wass. 


I ſuppoſe, the reaſon of Mr. Warburton's amend- 
ment was, becauſe he could not find Shakeſpear's 
word in Skinner; who told him, that Cortyer is 
riſticus, villanus: but, had he looked into that part 
of his Dictionary, which contains the old Engliſh 
words; he would have found Ceſier, ſartor veſtiarius; 
or r —— it 8 * botcher 


or cobler. 1 wy Vr. 
717 20 J 
Fan. XY. vol. 2. P. 120. „ Manchant or 
| +, VENICE... 


* 4 The old proverb is very wit | parted be- 
te tween my maſter Shylock and you, Sir; You have 
« the grace of God, and He has enough,” 

8 4 «Thou ſpeat iq it well ;—] I Hould looſe 
« to read, Thou ſplitiſt it well;“ Wars. - 


I ſuppoſe, becauſe the diviſion put him in mind 
of ſplitting a text; or becauſe ſplit'ſt was more mu- 
ſical and harmonious to Mr. Warburton's ear. 

F2 ___ Exame, 


2 
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** 


Exaue- XVI —— 


* expreſs our darker e er. "Dark, for 
* more ſecret. Warns,” i 


I am at a loſs to find, where is the dere ofthis 
doughty explication ; unleſs it be to introduce the 
next note, p. 5. where Mr. Warburton has diſcover- 
ed a ſecret ; which, had it not been for his uſual /a- 
gacity, might have lien in the dark for ever. 


and tis our faſt: intent, &c.} This is an in- 
< terpolation of Mr. Lewis Theobald ; for want of 
« knowing the meaning of the old reading in the 

29 1608, and ee. 16233 
<6 where we find it, 


ad tis our firſt i intent, ES, _ 

« which is as Shakeſpear wrote it ; wh fr VA 

declare his purpoſe” with a dignity becoming his 

« character: That the f reaſon of his abdication 

0 a. „ people; that they might be pro- 
tected by ſuch, as were better able to diſcharge the 


6 2 and his natural affettion for his daughters 
only the ſecond.” Wars, 


Had Mr:Warburton, : as lie pretends; cLLaTED 
ALL the former editions; he muſt have known, that 
rast intent is not an interpolation of Mr. Lewis 
Theobald “: and, if He kept the reading of the ſe · 
cond folio, for want of knowing the meaning of the 
other; Mr. Warburton would have done well to have 
followed him: for our rin s intent can never ſignify 
the FIRST REASON of our intent; though he ſophiſti- 
cally ſhuffles them upon us, as expreſſions of the 
ſame import; and upon this change of the terns 

* See Canon XXIV. Example 3. 
founds 
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founds all his cobweb refinements about thedigni 
of Lear character, his patriotiſm, and natural 
fection, his fg and ſecond reaſons; not « wand of 
which appears in the text, which ſeems to allude on- 
ly to King Lear's age and infirmities, | 
* and tis our faſt intent 

c To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our act ; 
* Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, while we 
„ UnzuxTaen'p crawl tow'rd earth.. 


Faſt intent means determin'd reſolution ; which I 
think is the beſt reading: Firſt muſt here ſignify 
chief; but neither of the readings affects the general 
ſenſe of the paſſage. wel 


ExAur. XVII. Vol. 6. P. 407. Mace. 
„All ready at 4 POINT] At a point may mean, 


« all ready at a time ; but Shakeſpear meant more, 


and certainly wrote, 


« All ready at Arrolxr,—i. . e, at the place ap- 
** pointed.” Wars. 


" Examy. XVII. P. 412. Ibid. | 


That, Sir, which I will not report after her] 
I think, it ſhould rather be repeat. Wars. 


Exaur. XIX. Vol. 6. P. 87. K. Lx AR. 


Fuol. . He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of a 
« wolf, the health of a horſe, the. love of a boy, or 
the oath of a whore.” 


—* tbe HEALTH of a horſe,] Without doubt, we 
tc ſhould read HEELS ; i. e. to ſtand behind him.“ 
WaRB, | 

F 3 Shake- 
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Shakeſprar intends to mention four things; all of 
which have a ſpecious appearance, but are not to be 
confided in: tameneſs, love, and an oath are of this 
ſart; but how do the heels; of an horſe tally with 
the reſt ? It is probable, that he alludes to the tricks 
of jockeys ; in making up unſound horſes for ale : 
however, I cannot but wonder, that Mr. Warburton 
ſhould not be ſatisfied of the precariouſheſs of a 
horſe's health; who has diſcovered one diſtemper 
incident to thoſe animals, (I mean, the oaTs) which 
neither Markham, — "ny nor . 
ever dreamt of. N | 


19551 ws 4 


Exaue. XX. Vol. _ P. 212. 2. 12 WW. 


- and doth enlarge, his Riſing) i. e. encreaſe his 
army. But this won't go down with Mr. W.'s 
queazy palate, without a live of __— to aaa it. 
And therefore he ſæys, 


<« It is probable, Shakeſpear wrote, en, i. e. 
<© fatten and encourage his Cauſe.“ WARB. 


Admirable Thought! which no words can ſhew 
the beauty of! Here therefore, as in CAN. XV. 
Ex. 12. we muſt ſubmit to the emendation; and 
| only read the whole paſſage ſo, as to o preſerve the 
integrity of the metaphor.* * - 


And doth emard his, Riſing with the blood 
Of fat Kin gRic ard, ſcrape d from Pomfret ſtones, 


. inſtead of— fair King Richard. And this receives 
no ſmall 2 from Shakeſpear himſelf; 
who joins the two words together in TROfLus and 
Cxgss1Da: Act 2. Sc. 8. where e, ſpeak - 
ing of Achilles, faith— Na. 1 .nu 


7 2 were to' enlard his * already at. 
CANON 
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e ANON vn. 


1 225 nd out obſolete my or. WY new 


ones 3 an and put them in the place of ſuch, as s be 
does not hike, or does not underſtand. i 


8 I. Vol. 6. P. 368. Macaztn, 
© -*$©their+ daggers | 
9 « Unmady brech d wich gore. — 

Breech d with gore has, T believe, been ay 
uoderttssd to mean cover'd, as a man 1s by his 
breeches; and, though the expteſſion be none of the 
beſt, yet methinks it might paſs in a ſpeech; which, 
as Mr. Warburton obſerves in his note on a line juſt 
before, is an unnatural mixture of far-fetched and 
common: place thoughts: eſpecially, ſince he urges 
this very circumſtance : as a proof of Macbeth's 

ilt. 

But thik is not ſufficient ; and therefore he ſays, 
e This nonſenſical account of the ſtate, in whic 
the daggers were found, muſt ſurely be read thus; 


915% Unmanly reech'd with gore 


«' Neecbꝰ d, foi d doit h a dark yelloto; which i is tha 
c colour:of any reechy ſubſtance, and muſt be ſo 
4c of ſteel ſtain'd with blood. He uſes the word 
every often; as reechy hangings, recc h neck, &c. 
« ſo that the ſenſe is, they were unmanty ſtalned 
c with blood; and that circumſtance added, becauſe 
often ſuch ſtains are moſt honorable. WAI. 


Mr. Warburton ſhould have ſhewed, by ſome 
better authority than his own, that theee i is ſuch a 
word as TY which I believe he will not find i it 

- F 4 " "I" 44 9 vi 4 "eaſy 
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eaſy to do. Reechy comes from pecan, A. S. fumare; 
(from whence ont reat and reatimg) and ſignifies with 
Shakeſpear, ſealy; as reechy neck, reechy kiſſes; 
or, by a metaphor perhaps, greaſy ; but does nor 
mark any color: however, the verb, being neuter, 
has no paſſive voice; and therefore, thereè is no ſuch 
participle as reech'd, E007 | 
Nor is it true, that a dark yellow is the color of 
all reechy ſubſtances., As to the“ cook-maid's neck; 
that I ſuppoſe may be ſo, or not, according as her 
complexion happens to be ſo. As to the hangings $ 
if they hung a great while in London, they had, it 
is probable, a great deal more of the ſooty than the 
yellow in their tin&, If I were to aſk Mr, Warbur- 
ton, whether reechy kiſſes were of a dark yellow; he 
would tell me, that they are not ſubſtances; and 
therefore are not within his rule: but, if the kiſſes 
were reechy, the lips, that gave them, muſt be ſo 
too; and 1 hope, Mr. Warburton will not pay the 
king of Denmark ſo ill a complement, though he 
was a uſurper; as to ſay, that his lips were ſoil'd 
with a dark yellow, when he kiſſed his queen. 
I cannot but add; that it is far from being gene- 
rally agreed, that theſe fame dark yellow ſtains are 
often moſt honorable. I know but one authority 
for it, which it would have been but fair in Mr. 
Warburton to have produced; as it is evident, that 
his whole criticiſm is founded on it. The paſſage is 
in the Tragedy of Tragedies; where Tom Thumb is 
-. repreſented as bao! 
“ Stain'd with the yellow blood of ſlaughter' d 
giants. | | 
he kitchen malkin pins 
- Her ticheſt Jackram bout her reechy neck; | | * 
.- Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Vol. 6. P. 469. re 
| XAMP, 


OY II. In RrenARD III. Vol. 1 p. 226. 
« My dukedom to a beggarly denier.” 


«© This may be right; but perhaps Shakeſpear 
< wrote faniere, French, a hut or cave.” WaRE. 


It is more than perhaps, that Shakeſpear never 
thought of taniere ; which is a den 3 caverne, ou les 
bites ſauvages ſe retirent : and when it is uſed figu- 
ratively for the habitation of a man, it is conſidering 
him as living, not like a poor man, in a cottage, but 
like a beaſt; retraite, ſays Furetiere, d'un homme 
ſauvage et ſolitaire. What put Mr. Warburton upon 
this emendation, I ſuppoſe, was; that he thought a 
dukedom to a penny was no fair bett: and that the 
wager would be more equal, if the beggar were to 
impone, as Oſric ſays, his cottage. Upon the ſame 
principle we ſhould correct that line of Biron's ſpeech 
in Love's LABOR's LosT, Vol. 2. P. 199. 


III lay my head to any good man's Hat.“ 
read Beart; for a head to a hat is too unequal a 
Wager. ** 


Exaup. III. Vol. 6, P. 214. Timox or ArnExs. 


« With all th* abhorred births below criſp heaven. 


« We ſhould read cript, i. e. vaulted ;' from the 
s latin cryp/a, a vault.” Wars. 


Mr. Warburton ſhould have ſhewed by ſome au- 

thority, that there is ſuch a word as cripr, for vault- 

ed; which he ſeems to have coined for the purpoſe: 

but, if there is, it ſhould be ſpelt crypt, not cript; 

and comes from crypta, not crypſa; which ons 
wou 


58 The Canons of: Gritici/m: Gay. VII. 


would give cryps, and that might eaſily be miſtaken 
for ops, as . Wann if 1q purę and ſo 


4% 79s. 
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Exams: Iv. vol. 1 97. . 


No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil! 
Shall damp her lips with her own childrens s blood. ” 


; e Shall. damp ber lips} This nonſenſe ſhould be 
4e read, ſhall. zrempe, i. e. moiſten; and n to 
cc « thirſty i in the preceding line.“ Was. 


Why muſt this be nonſenſe ? And: Ay mut 
Shakeſpear thus continually be made to uſe impro- 
per French words, againſt the authority of the co- 
pies, inſtead of proper Engliſn? To damp, ſignifies 
to wet, to moiſten; which is the preciſe ſenſe Mr. 

WMWarburton and the context require. Tremper ſig- 
nifies ſomething more; to dip, to ſoak, or ſteep: 7 
ſuis tout trempè, I am ſoaked through. 

But, ſays Mr. Warburton; trempe from the Frendh 
tremper properly ſignifies the moiſtneſs made by 
rain. If he ſpeaks of 7rempe as an Engliſh word; 
ſince he coined it, he may perhaps have a right to 
give it what ſignification he pleaſes ; but the French 
 tremper ſignifies to dip, or ſoak, in any liquor what- 
ſoever. Tremper ſes mains dans le ſang : tremper les 
yeux de larmes :, tremper du fer dans I eau; ang _—_ 
ratively, tremper dans un crime. 


3 


ExAMp. V. Vol. 2. P. buy Much Abo ABOur 
en br ane Fo 
4 « Griev'd I, I had but bes, i vo 
* Chid I for this at frugal nature's frame? ? | 
Thbe obvious ſenſe ſeems to be, Did I repine, that 


19-6 had framed me and my wife-ſo ; that we 
ſhould 
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ſhould: have but one child ? But this Mr. Warbur- 
ton either did not ſee, or did not like; and there- 
fore he coins a ſubſtantive from a verb, cuts- off one 
ſyllable to fit it for the place, (for here he does not 
mend, in ſpite of the venſſſication ) and then ſays, 
without any authority but his r r muſt cer- 
66 tainly read - 


4 Chid I for this at frugal nature” 8 u aner 
in, e 


Exaue. VI. "Vol. 3. P. 95. Ard wu, THAT 
nps WEIL. 


— as] is it your carbonade'd face? Mr. Pope 
c read it carbinado d; which is right. The joke, 
« ſuch as it is, conſiſts in the alluſion to a wound 
e made by a carabine; arms, which Hen. IV. had 
« made famous by bringing into uſe among his 
« horſe.” - Wars. | 


This joke, and the amendment for the ſake of it, 
ſuch as it is, is entirely Mr. Pope's. Shakeſpear 
uſed carbonado for flaſh, ſcotch. In K. LE AR, Vol. 6. 
P. 49. I'll fo carbonate. your ſhanks.” And in 
— Vol. 6, P. 327. | 

He /cotcht him and weſcbt n like a „de- 
nado. See the Clan. | 


ExanP. VII. vol. 2. P. 243. Love's. LABOR'S 
108. . 


0 And beauty's creſt becomes the ive "al * 


Mr. Warburton ſays, we ſhould read Beauty's 
crete; i. e. beauty's white, from Creta. . | 


This 
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This wotd is, I'ſappale; from his on mint. 1 
wonder, he did not rather give us us erchr; 122 is 
French for char. dah * 


71 ML ell 101 ad ꝛ0t 2! 1 


Ex auf. Vi. Vol, 6 P. 541. See, 
For 1 ah ever verified my friends;, 
<« (Of whom he's chief with all the ſize, chat * 
« Would without lapfing ſuffer. 

Verified here is certainly wrong; as Mr. Warbur- 
ton in a long note has ſnewn. To mend it, he gives 
us a word; Which, if it is not his own, I doubt he can 
find no better authority for, than the Dictionary of 
N, Bailey, Philolog. who has taken care to preſerve 
all the cant words he could pick-up. However, he 
gives the honor of it to Shakeſpear; and ſays, 
ky without doubt he wrote— 114 YO = 


« For I have ever narrified my friends, 


i. e. made their encomium. This too agrees with 
i the foregoing metaphors of book, read; and con- 
<< ſtitutes an uniformity among them.” Wax. 


1 ſuppoſe, Menenius read his encomiums out of a 
book, or at leſt learned them there; and then nar- 
r:fied by rote. But though Mr. Warburton makes 
no doubt of Shakeſpear's writing narrified, I muſt 
own I do; and if it were lawful for one, who is not a 
critic by profeſſion, to make a conjecture after him, 
he yet I would not 1 7 to thruſt into the text 
without authority ; 1 Id imagine, that poſſibl 
Shakeſpear might have written; " | . 


« For I have ever varniſhed my friends 
«© —with all the ſize, that verity 
" Would without lapſing ſuffer.” 


that 


\ 
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that is, I have laid on as much praiſe, as would ſtick. 

It is an alluſion either to painting or white-waſhing : 

and the word varniſb (or verniſb, as it is ſometimes 
ſpelt) agrees with the folloming, a of See ; 
at leſt as well as narrify does with book before. The 
only misfortune is, that the uniformity is broken: 
but that is of the Jeſs conſequence, becauſe other- 
wiſe it would be knocked to pieces MY the bowls, 
pn nn in 5 next _— Gre vn 


„ pay ſometin 
10 Like te to a —4 upon a e rw 
fHaye tumbled paſt ihe chro 


- Wherheethis be right vs 09, 1 doubt #54 
with ze will pats an nobody but a Projeled Critic. 


Ling 


Examey, IX. Vol. 6. P. 542. 'Contozanus. 

—* The virginal palm of your daughters. _ 
10 by virginaf ' paltns'thidy indeed be underſtood, the 
e holding-up of hands in ſupplication. Therefore 
I have altered nothing. Mut, as this ſenſe is cold, 
«. and gives us even A ridiculous idea .—I ſuſpects 
* Shakefpear might vritt paſnes or pames, i. e. 
6 ſwooning fits; from the F rench paſiner, or pa- 
< —_ OWARBY / > 11 1211 01 i eitddi 3441 

Mr. Warburton muſt ſure have a verybardheart; 
if the idea of virgins holding · up their hands in ſup- 
plication for their lives and honor, can ſeem to him 
either coli ot ridiculous; and nothing will ſatisfy him, 
but making them ſwoon ; that he = Pike * 
e % eee inaF rench, word. 


- Bas 33} 3: 4 


Exame. 


/ 


62 — n. Cun. ve 


SERINE * 14 M11! 


© ian. x. Vol. P. — Tronrs AND 21 


tel ei 3 44 eres al. / „ 
„ER 90, the rich hall hve more. - 27.4) 
en e 2 12 

* It thould-he read hs. 


Nene * 22 #—the mich ſhall have hore.” 7 0 
« 5, e, re al He thi: has much folly a 
<< ſhall then have more, This was a proverbial 
<< ſpeech; implying that benefits fall upon the 
rich.“ © Wars. 3 ene 


Here, becauſe to be rich 7 in any . Joes not 

ito Have much of it; Mr. Warburton has 

| happi invented a word; tlie mich or muab, to bear 
RY 


#1 


Eur. XL 7 E 5 Eten. 


6 t Knowing 

2 Should hw. 1 — OE 22 1 
That! is, I ſuppoſe, = ſo much knowledge; 
* as yu pretend to, ſhould learn to leave-off. an 
6 ren ſuit; when ycu are ſo * en 
6 eee 1152911 of mutt pon 
But this will not ſatisfy Mr. Warbulton het in- 
ſiſts;thata'man;who is taught, has no more need of 
learning; not remembering; that ſome are ſo heed- 
leſs and forgetful, as to — being taught the ſame 
things again and again. Not to Epi, 
I willsgive his whole note: 

Sure whoever is taught, necellrüy lan. 


Learning is not the fit and reaſonable . 
774 
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« of being taught; but is the thing itſelf. + As it is 
« ſuperfluous in the expreſſion, ſo (which is the 
« cotumon condition of nonſenſe) it is defcient in 
« the: ſentiment, It is no mark of a knowing per- 

« ſon; that he has learnt forbearance ſimply. For 
6 * forbetrance becomes à virtue, or point of civil 
| prudence, 1 1 as it reſpects a forbidden objet. 

60 « Shall W wrote:; 


44 3, 144 11 / 


One of your great knowing 
cc Should learn (being tort) forbearance.”” * 


60 J. e, one of your wiſdom. ſhould. learn. (from a 
« ſenſe of your purſuing a forbidden object) for- 
« bearance; which gives us a good and Hettinent 
cc „meaning in a correct expreſſion. 

e Tyrt, an old Frened word, fi nien ein in 
« the wrong, is much'in uſe among our old Engfilh 
<< writers; Which thoſe, who have not? read them, 
may dollect from its being found in the Etymola- 
66 greon of the Judicious Skinner. Wann. 


, „That tart is a Frengh, word, every one, who 
knows, any thing of that Anguage, ma know but 


Shakeſpear himſelf, ſeems: to have. diliggvibed Uifferently 

8 his e; ; where (1 Hen. IV. 95 4. P. 100.) be 

makes Ger ys nen the P: of Wales's 5 to Hows 

ſpur; 11 
He 3 a bluſhing cital of himſelf; 


And chid. his truant youth with ſuch a ; 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 


08 fegching, and of Learning, inſtantixy. 
and fo again in Moc n 4e, Kc. Vol. 2. P. 13. 


My love is thine to teach; a it but howz . 
| Andthow lee, how apt it iv 0 len »IERT 7. 
2. N 3b FARMAWSE I © 


"yn 1 that 


Ld * 
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that it is an old French word, in any other ſenſe 
than the reſt of their words are old, is not true z for 
it is as much in uſe as ever: and that it ſignifies be- 
ing in the wrong, I cannot recollect to have found 
in any old Engl writer; though I have read ſeve- 
ral. 1 was therefore obliged to go, as Mr. War- 
burton adviſes, to the judicious Skinner; whom I 
hope he appealed-to without conſulting, becauſe he 
| cy him no manner of authority for what he aſ- 


Tort (ſays he) exp. Extortion, a Fr. G. Tort inju- 
ria, utr. a Lat. forgucre. 0 10 
In this he agrees with the French Dictionaries; 
which give us fort, a ſubſtantive, injury, zwrong, &c. 
but no ſuch adjective; which the ſenſe here requires. 
There is indeed an old Engliſh adjectiye formed 
from hence, as Mr. Warburton's neighbours at 
Lincoln's Inn would have told him; that is, tort ious; 
to which 7ortionare in the French anſwers: Shake- 
ſpear alſo uſes tortive in TrRo01LUS and CRESSIDA, 
Act 1. Sc. 5: but, if Mr. Warburton had brought 
any one of theſe in, it muſt have been * ih ſpite 
<« of the verlſification.” ““ 1 
I hope, for the future, Mr. Warburton will ap- 
ply Imogen's advice to this liberty he takes of coin- 
ing words; and, according to his own reading, 


«learn (being ToxT) forbearance.” io : ; 
Exaur. XII. Vol. 1. P.95, MipsunzxzkR Nichr's 
9 Drzam, | * 


40 One, that compos d your beauties; yea, and one 
«« To whom ye are but as a form in wax 
LE” LY Ms « By 
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% By him imprinted ; and within his power 
«To {are the figure, or disfigure it.“ 
We ſhould rede. 

« Te eve the figure, &c, | 
« i. e. to releve, to heighten, or add to the beauty of 
tothe figure, which is ſaid to be imprinted by him, 
«© *Tisfrom the French, relever, &c, War, 


Why ſhould we read, *{4ve? Mr, Warburton does 
not here pretend, that Shakeſpear wrote it ſo, He 
did not uſe to clip and coin at this rate. But jt ig 
from the French—Is it ſo? Why then, tothe French 
let it go again, till Mr, Warburton has learned the 
language better; in the mean time, let him ſuffer 
| Shakeſpear to ſpeak ſenſe and Engliſh, A man may 

either = a figure, which he has impreſſed in wax 

with a ſeal or mold; or he may ai Hgure it; but the 

relief of the figure depends upon the mold, and not 

on any thing that is done after the impreſſion; nor 
does the degree of the relief neceſſarily add to the 

beauty of the figure; ſince a figure in bas relief may 

have more elegance. and beauty, than another in 

Mezzo, or even in alto relievo. But, ſuppoſing the 

word to be of good allowance, let us examine the 

ſentiment, And is it in the power of a parent to 

| heighten or add-to the beauty of a girl, who is not 
ſo charming as one could wiſh ? Happy diſcovery! 

I hope, Mr. Warburton's 2 will be all 
beauties; whatever becomes of the boys: In the 
mean time, if he has this ſectet, I will anſwer for 
it, that it will be more worth to him than all his 
critical ſkill; let him find ever ſo good judges and 
rrwatrders of merit among the Bookſellers, 


G | Exa MP, 
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Eau. Vol. 1. E. 239. Two Srunkrun- 
VERONA. d 3417 % 


« My ſubſtance ſhould be fate, in thy bead) It 
c js evident this noun ſhould be a participle, sr A- 
* rugp; i. e. placed on a pedeſtal, or fixed in a 
« ſhrine-to be ador d.“ Wars, | 


I fuppoſe, becauſe the miniature picture, in the 
Bead of which her ſubſtance was to be ſtatued, was 
laced-on a deſtal. But Mr, Warburton ſhould 
aye ſhew' 'Y, that; we are in poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
to ſtatue; before he formed a participle from 
it. 'The meaning of Shakeſpear is plain enough, to 
any, but ; a profeſs'd Critic, . He ſhould have m 
4 hbſtance as a ftatue, inſtead 7 Uh ea 
«ho art a ſenſeleſs form. Tn | KAN 
\ Expaio XIV. Vol 2, P. 133. ie or 


VENICE. 


86 And "kid his tmbraced tnvincls| This un- 
* „ meaning n r np! _—_ __ 
65; * read. 

F Earaced beayines 


4 from the French enraciner, accreſcere, invete- 
« raſcere.” Wars, wm 


'; Higembraced heavineſs plainlyenough means, the 
bearinels which he indulges and is fond of. But 
Mr. Warburton muſt be correcting, where there is 
no needs” and therefore will haue it enraced. I aſk 
pardon for laughing at him in the former Edition, 
as the author of that word; fince I find, it is uſed 
by Spenſer; though that perhaps is more than he 
knew. However, the word's being made uſe of 
by Spenſer (Who took great liberty of coining, eſpe- 

3 cially 


10 
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cially when he wanted a rhyme) is no juſtifiable 


reaſon for Mr. W. 's foiſting it into Ne 
without any authority but his own. 


Exaur. XV. Vol. 2. P. 329. As YOU LIKE IT. 


Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
1 « Becauſe thou art not ſcen.“ 
This paſſage is certainly faulty; and perhaps ir 
cannot be reſtored, as Shakeſpear gave it. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer at leſt altered it into ſenſe 4's 


© Thou canſeſt not that tern. 


But this, it ſeems, will not do; becauſe, in his rage 

of correttion, he forgot to leave the reaſon, why the 

winter wind was to be preferred to man's ingratitude. 

So now Mr. Warburton comes with his emenda- 

tion; which he charitably communicated to Sir 

ec though he was ſo graceleſs as not to make 
e of it 


* Without doubt, Shakeſpear wrote, 
« Becauſe thou art not ſheen,” &c. Wars. 


Though this matter is fo clear with Mr. War- 
burton, every body who underſtands Engliſh will 


doubt of it; becauſe snEEN ſignifies bright, which 


makes no better ſenſe than szen ; nor does he pro- 
duce any authority forits ſignifying SMILING, which 
is the ſenſe he here puts upon it; and to make itpaſs 
the better, he lugs-in a parcel of ſmiling, ſhining, 
< court ſervants, who flatter while they wound ;” of 
whom there is not the leaſt hint in the ſong, or in 
the whole ſcene. 

He lays “Seen, i. e. ſmiling, ſhining oo &c. Let. 
us examine his authoritys. So, in the Mipsun- 


* MER k Niour $ DREAM; 
G 2 40 Spangled 
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« Spangled ſtarlight been.” a 
« Chaucer uſes it in this ſenſe, 

« Your bliſsful ſuſter Lucina the en 

% And Fairfax, COT SEEM VS Cab 

| «« The ſacred angel took his target bene.” 


. Theſe are the examples he produces; whether 
t/ely or not, let the foreſt judge: but the conceit of 
a /miling target is entirely his own; and, if he will 
allow me a pun, invit4 Minervd; for it ſeems in 
direct oppoſition to the famed Ægis of Pallas. 
But this is hardly a laughing matter; for with what 
face can he ſay ſmilmg, fining So Shakefpear— 
Chaucer uſes it in nis fenſe And Fairfax — when, 
if he knows any thing of the eva e, he muſt 
know; that not one of them, in theſe Indices: uſes 
Seen in the ſenſe of sM1LING ; and that, in its true 
ſenſe of ROH or ſhining, it would make the paſ- 
ſage worſe than he found it? | | 

If Sir Thomas Hanmer, as he ſays, took occa- 
ſion, from having this emendation communicated ta 
him, to alter the whole line ; he ſhewed more judg- 
ment, than if he had inſerted fuch a falſe and non- 
ſenſical note. But ** in his rage of correction, he 
forgot to leave the reafon, why the winter wind 

Mas to be preferred to man's ingratitude.“ If ſheen 
does not fignify ſmiling, I doubt Mr. Warburton 
will be in the ſame caſe. However Shakefpear has 
equally forgotten, in the next ſtanza, to leave the 
reaſon, why a freezing ſty is to be preferred to a for- 
getful friend; which, perhaps, may give a reaſon- 
able ſuſpicion, that the word pecauſe in the firſt 
ſtanza may be corrupt. | 


Examp, 
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 Exany, XVI. Vol. 3. P. 11. ALiL's WILLI THAT 
| _ ENDS WELL. 17 


2“ the compoſition, that your valor and fear 
te makes in you, is a virtue of a good wy and [ 
C like the wear well] The integrity of the meta- 
ce phor- direfts us to Shakeſpear's true reading; 
* which doubtleſs was, a good MING i. e. mixture, 
it compoſition. a word common to Shakeſpear, and 
& the writers of this age; * and taken from the 
t texture of cloth. The M was turned the wrong 
« way at the, preſs; and from thence came the 
« blunder.” WARE. | 


I ſuppoſe, Mr. Warburton, who has collated a, 
the editions, can, from ſome or other of them, pro- 
duce a proof of what he ſo poſitively aſſerts; that 
the M was turned the wrong way at the preſs : if 
it be ſo, it will be eaſily diſtinguiſned from a W, 
eſpecially in the old printing; where the W was 
generally unconnected, thus, VV +. 
If it were not for preſerving the integrity of the 
metaphor, which Mr. Warburton is generally more 
concerned about than Shakeſpear is; I ſee no rea- 
ſon, why ga virtue of a good wing” may not 
refer to his nimbleneſs or fleetneſs in running away. 
But Mr. Warburton ſays, Ming for mixture, com- 
& poſition, is a word common to Shakeſpear and 
te the writers of this age; I deſire him to produce 
his authorities both for the word, and the uſe of 
bers e eee, ns it; 
* Ming, a verb, cho not very common to the auriters of 1hir 
age; yet is ſtill very common to the talkers, in ſome parts; is uſed 
in the ſenſe les; and is plainly a contraction of mingle. But, 
what the texture of cloth has to do here, I know not; nor is it worth 
inquiring : as Shakeſpear probably never us'd nor heard the word. 
+ Mr. Warburton is ſo fond of this conteit, of an M being ſet 
it's head at the preſs ; that he has uſed it again in CTMAE- 
bin, Vol. 7. P. 290, 
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it; for, conſidering what we have ſeen in the laſt 
example foregoing, it is too much to take on his 
bare aſſertion; nor can I, till I ſee it uſed by peo- 
e af better credit, pay him the r to 

ay „ eu 2 

n n 241 +*- T * 51 1 n 

- Simon 17. Vol. 4. P. 287. 2 oy Iv. 


„ Vnſefz ſome dull and favourable hand] Evi- 
” dently corrupt. Shakeſpear ſeems to have wrote, 

Aube; i. e Land * me | 
Wars. 

-*-Why this is * very ſenſe, which the true text 
exhibin, But the temptation of coinipg a new word 
is itreſiſtible. It ſeems; however, not very luckily 
coin'dhere; ſince doleing, if there were ſuch a word, 
might perhaps rather ſignify groing-out largeſſes; in 
vrhieh ſenſe, though Mr. Warburton night think 
a Zoleing hand a favourable one, other people per- 
haps would not Judge i it ſo muſical, a8 the the context 
requires... 


If he gives us doleing for condoling, f he may 7 


velf write ſternation for ede 
ExAur. XVIII. vol. 8. P. 375. olle. 1 
O thou weed,” 114 224% 


«« Wp art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell t ſo Free, de. 
„The old quarto reads, £4012 10 21911 | 
O thou $lache weed, why art ſo lovely fie Kc. 


« which the editors not being able to ſet right, al- 
„ tered as above. n Shakefpear wrote,” © 8 


0 O chou bale — 15 Ne 0 mw 
Wann, * ; 2 0 


798 & +1 F ROY 
9- * IN. 9 252 Ja 1 ei NO 1016 Ye A A a 
1 12 * F q " bu a. B 
5141 7 3 iti ＋ i bi . | 2 7 ut 
563 & * 0 + +» 9 
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But till he produces ſuch an adjective as Bale, 
which he cannot do from Shakeſpear, or any good 
author; he will not with all his dogmatical aſſertions 
convince us, that Shakeſpear wrote ſo; theadjedtive 
is Balgful. This note being towards the end ef bis 
long work, we may make the ſame remark on him, 
as he has made on Sir Thomas Hanmer; That 
« he did not underſtand his author's phraſeology 
* any better when he had ended, than when he had 
* begun with him.” See P. 396. Vol. 8. _ 
Ex. XIX. Vol. 6. P. 392. Macpern. 
« Round about the cauldron go, 20 
In the poiſon'd extrails. throw] Every thing 
„ thrown into the cauldron, is particularly enu- 
„ merated; and yet we find no poi/oned entrails a- 
% mong them l believe Shakeſpear wrote, 
2 poiſon'd ENTREMES—. 1. 
* an old word uſed for ingredients,” &c. Wars. 


I Mr. Warburton means, there is pq mention 
afterwards of the entrails being poiſone#; what he 
ſays is true; but then it will affect his entremes 
too: but be is miſtaken, if he affirms there are no 
entrails mentioned; for the word entrails ſignifies 
the inward parts, ¶ inteſtina, partes internæ, Skin- 
ner.] in a larger ſenſe than the viſcera or guts; and 
ſo the maw of the ſhark, liver of the Jew, gall of 
the goat, and tyger's chawdron, are entrails: ſo 
that there is no need of Mr. Warburton's entremes; 
which, he indeed ſays, is an old word uſed for in- 
gredients; but he ſhould have produced ſome au- 
thority for it, ſince his own will not go far, with 
—4 who know how eaſily he affirms things of this 
ort. a; | 


G4 Ex4MP, 


Pl 
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Exaur. XX. Vol. 7. . 238. CVNMBELINE. | 
She's a good gn; but I have ſeen ſmall reflec- 
tion of her wit. | If en be the true reading, 
the poet means by it, conſtellation; and by ec- 
gion is meant, influente. But I rather think, from 
the Anſwer 4 that he wrote, „pine. So, in his 
© Venus and Adonis, 21/4 Þ: 15 hu 100 Li 21 5 
— As if from thence they borrow d all their pine. 
2-0 eee 
So, becauſe fine ſignifies brightneſs, you may call 
a „ perſon —a good ſhine! The expreſſion is 
monſtrous. Sign is the true reading; without ſig- 
nifying ronſtellalion, or even a ſingle far. 
The ſenſe is as plain, as words can make it. She 
has à fair outſide, a ſpecious appearance; but no 
wit. O quattta ſpecies, certbrum non habet]! Phædr.] 
1 — wiſh, even ſbus much could be ſaid of Mr. W. 's 
. bog Þ „ | | 


Exanp, XXI. Vol. 1.P.328, Maxzy Wives, Ec. 

They muſt come-off } * This can never be our 

&+ Poet's:of his/Hoſt's meaning: To come-off being 

in other"terms'to go ſrot-free, We muſt read, 

„ Zompt-off ; i. e. cleartheirreckoning.” Wars. 

Mr. W.'s explanation of to come-off by to go ſcot- 

free, is worthy of him; who ſaith, to /ay-by means 

to ſtand Hill, to em means have at you, II make a 
Jop of tbe moon-ſhine of you means Pl] make. the ſun 
/hine thriugh you, &c. To come»off is to pay; and is 
{o;us'd frequently by Maſſinger : In one place * ſo 

plainly, as to admit no toom for à doubt about the 

toraning, or for an eſſay after an emendatiounn. 


* dee his Unnatural Combat, Act IV. Scene II. 
K 1 7 1 CANON 
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CANON VII. 


H may 4 reading, or fu an * 
nee, 1d fort of — i a nate * 
ber g or 


n. I. Vol. 5. P. 413. K. Hzxzr VIII. 


&« This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts-forth 

«© The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms; 
« And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him : 
« The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 

« And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
« His greatneſs is a rip'ning, nips his root; 

« And then he falls, as I do. | 


| 7ps his root As ſpring froſts are not injurious 
« to — — roots of fruit - trees; I ſhould imagine, 
«© the poet wrote /boot ; i. e. the tender ſhoot, on 
which are the young: leaves and bloſſoms,” &c. 
W RB, 

That is, becauſe a tilling froſt will not &ill trees 
in the ſpring. The concluſion of the ſpeech evi- 
dently ſhews, that the death or deſtruction of the 
tree was the conſequence of Gin nipping. 


Exiuy: II. Vol. 8. P. 187. HamLET. 


te Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain F 
* We 0ertook on the way. 


The old Quarto reads oer*raught, corruptly for 
« er- rode, Which 1 think is the right reading; for 
<< Fertook has the idea of following with deſign, and 
& accom an O'er-rode has neither; which was 


6 the c WaRs, . 
I know 
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I know not where Mr. Warburton found this 
idea; but I believe no body but himſelf follows 
with deſign, and accompanies, every one, whom he 
chances to overtake on the road,” Nor is o er rang bt, 
which is the reading of the old Quarto, neceſſarily a 
corruption of over rode: it is the regular paſt tenſe 
of over- reach, which was probably uſed formerly in 
the ſenſe of overtake; as overgo, overpaſs, were; 
but going out of uſe, the players might leave it 
for the more uſual word. 
Shakeſpear uſes the primitive in AnT. and 
CLzop,'; The hand of death has raught him. 
Theobald's edition. Vol. 6. P. 302; and the ſame 
form of the paſt tenſe is ſtill preſerved in the verbs 
teach, beſeech, catch, fetch, ſeeł, wreak, &c. Indeed 
we now write ſought, beſought and 4 8 but 
Milton wrote /aught and beſaught : as may be ſeen in 
his on two editions of Paradiſe Loft. Vrongbt is 
ſfuppos d to come from wort; which probably oc- 
calion d it's being uſually ſpelbd with o: but the 
other formation is more natural: faugbt from fetch 
is only usꝰd in common converſation, and that by 
vulgar people; a word of the ſame ſound, but ſpell'd 
with a, being the paſt tenſe of ght: for which the 
ſame vulgar ſay it, as lit from ligbi. In the 2d 
art of HEN. VI. Shakeſpear ſeems to uſe raught 
or *reft or taken- away. Act II. Sc. 5. 
ExAMur. III. Vol. 7. P. 84. Jurivs CnSsAR. 
And, in their ſteads, do raven, crows, and kites, 
«*cFly*Ger'our Reads, e Olen! 
A raven and a crow is the fame bird of prey: 
« the firſt name taken from its nature; the other 
from its voice. We ſhould therefore read, 
I ravenous crows and Kites,” WarB. 
Though 
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Though Mr. Warburton. cannot find it in the 
Dictionaries; yet every crow-keeper in the country 
will tell him, there is as real a difference between a 
raven and a crow; as there is between à crow anda 
rook, or a rook and a jack-daw. The carrion crow, 
or gor- crow Ii. e. gore- crow] as it is called, is not 
the raven. Ben Johnſon diſtinguiſhes them in his 
Fox, Act I. Scene 2. | mT 


; — vulture, kite, | 24 q 
« Raven, and gor-crow, all my birds of prey” — 
And Willoughby on birds would have told him; 
that there is this ſmall difference between them, that 
one weighs almoſt as much again as the other. 


ExAup. IV. Vol. 2. P. 330. As YOU. LIKE IT, 


« But for his verity in love, I do think him as 
„ concave as a cover'd goblet, or a worm- eaten 
& nut.“ g 4 * | 
« Why a cover'd goblet? Becauſe a goblet is ne- 
c ver kept cover'd, but when empty. Shakeſpear 
S neyer throws-out his expreſſions at random.“ 
Wars. - | oo”, F 
If Shakeſpear does not, I am afraid Mr. War- 
burton does; for he here aſſerts a thing, in which 
every young lady, who has been at a ball, can con- 
tradict him; that a goblet is never kept cover'd, but 
when empty. And, though Mr, Warburton does not 
frequent thoſe aſſemblies; yet there are a great many 
other inſtances, where it may be very proper to co- 
ver a cup, that is not empty; as if people are apt to 
preach over their liquor, or if there ſhould be more 
than the company cares to drink at the preſent. In 
theſe, and other like caſes, it is lawful and uſual to 
put-on the cover to keep- out flies or duſt ; and to 
prevent 
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23 the nne negus, or whatever liquor, 
rom dying. 


Exaur. V. vol. 8. P. 345. Ornz10. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora 
40 «Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, ; 


«+ Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſveet-leep, - 
Which thou ow'd/ yeſterday.” © 


« owedf] This is right, and of much greater force 
«than the common reading I hadi ;] not to ſleep 
< being finely called defra ing the * ck a debt 
« of nature. WARB, ; 


If there be any fraud in the caſe, it is che 1 97 is 
cheated, and not the day ; 1 would therefore pro- 
a to read, 

| which thou ow'dſt yefter-nizbr. 


But, unluckily for Mr. Warburton's fine obſerva- 
tion, and my improvement grafted upon it, owedſt 
here is ownedfi, ſynonymous to had; and is fre- 
quently ſo uſed by Shakeſpear and the old authors. 
If Mr. Warburton will be contented with two in- 
ſtances, they ſhall be from his Bible ; 


+ And be that oweth the houſe ſhall come, and tell 
the pricſ, &c 

| So ſhell the Fews—bind the man, that oweth this 
girdle.” 


3 VI. Vol 1. P. 66. Tux Teurer. 


In the note on theſe lines, 


& This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
+ Harmonious, charming Lays — 


I is ſo uſed in Norfolk to this day, in common converſation 
rere. 39> l AcTs xxi. 11. 55 
(where 


8 mme nn *" 7 «a FLY 1 = 
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(where by the way I would adviſe him to read Lay, 
becauſe ibis is charming Lays,” is not ſo uſual ; 
in print at leſt) Mr. Warburton ſays, the word 
charming cannot with propriety be applied to any 
thing but mac and poetry; becauſe they were ſup- 
poſed to operate as charms. He here expreſly ex- 
cludes Beauty; which was ever ſuppoſed to have that 
operation in the higheſt degree. But this is not the 
only inſtance of the inſenſibility of our critic's heart. 


ExA ur. VII. Vol, 4. P. 128. 1 HENRVYIV. 


—*< fuy this hand, if I were now by this raſcal, I 
e could brain him with his Þ ladies fan.“ 

e The fans then in faſhion had very long han- 
« dles.” WaRB, | 


I do not know, where Mr, Warburton pick'd up 
this anecdote ; of the ſize of the ladies” fans in the 
reign of Henry IV : but the obſervation is certainly 
very pertinent, and neceſſary ; for, notwithſtanding 
Hotſpur was in ſuch a paſſion, as to talk of dividing 
and going to buffets with himſelf ; for moving ſuch. 
a dick of ſkimm'd milk with ſo honourable an 
action: yet it would be too much beyond proba- 
bility to think of beating a lord's brains out with 
his lady's fan; had the fans then been ſuch ſight toys, 
as are now uſed, | 

This puts me in mind of an obſervation of John 
Bunyan's; that great bowls and great ſpoons will bold 
more, than little — and little ſpoons. 

Yet, how unlucky would it be; if, after all, this 
learned criticiſm ſhould be an ignorant miſtake; and 
the humor of the paſſage ſhould lie in alluding to 
the lightneſs, not the heavineſs of the lady's fan? 
Both the paintings and the authors about Shake- 

| N ſpear's 
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__ time prove, that the ladies wore feather fans; 

re are, I think, ſeveral paſſages in Ben Johnſon 
to this purpoſe z one I remetnber is in Every man out 
F bis humour, Act 2. Scene 2. where Faſtidious 
Briſke ſays “ this feather in het ſweet fan 
« ſornerimes ; though now it be my prone wart to 
« ear it, as you ſee, Sir.“ 

So in Cynthia's revels. Act 3. Scrhie po 


« Will ſpend his pattimony for a garter, 
* Or the leſt featber in her bounteous fan.“ 


ExAur. VIII. Vol. 1. P. 45. Tux Tust. 


—< how cam'ſt thou to be ths ſiege of this Moon- 
cc calf ? N 
—*& Moon-calf ?] It was * hk the moon 
had an ill influence on the infant's underſtanding. 
Hence idiots were called moon-calves,” Wars. 


do not know what authority Mr. Warburton 
has, for aſſerting, that idiots were called moon-calves ; 
but Shakeſpear gives him none here. Stephano 
was not yet enough acquainted with Caliban, to 
judge what influence the moon might have on his 
underſtanding ; but he gives him the name of moon- 
calf from his i}]-ſhaped figure. Moon-calf, Partus 
Lunaris—Datur et Feut. Monkalb—Mole, ſeu 
Caro informis, &c. Skinner. 


Ex AP. IX. Vol. 2. P. 301. 1 wd LIKE IT. 


-* Ref. © With bills on their necks : Be it chown to 
0 all men by theſe preſents“ 


Roſalind here, to banter Le Beu, gives a ridicu- 
lous deſcription of the men he was going to give 


them an account of; ſuppoſing them to come _ 
l 
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bills or labels on their necks, importing who they 
were; and there ſeems nothing here for a critic to 
ſtumble-at : but Mr. Warburton divides the ſpeech, 
and gives the latter part to the Clown ** becauſe 
4 Roſalind and he are at croſs purpoſes,” Whether 


his diviſion of this paſſage be ight or no, his expli- 
cation of it certainly is not. She ſpeaks of an in- 


& ſtrument of war; and He turns it into an inſtru- 
e ment of lau of the ſame name.” Wa RR. Very 
acute! As if people carried ſuch inſtruments of war 
as bills and guns on their necks, not on their ſhoul- 
ders; and as if Roſalind had any occaſion to talk of 
inſtruments of war, when the converſation was only 
about a wreſtling. | | 


Exaur. X. Ibid. P. 310. 


And thou wilt ſhew more bright; and ſeem 
more virtuous, when ſhe is gone] This implies 


her to be ſome- how remarkably defective in vir- 


tue; which was not the ſpeaker's thought. Thy 

poet doubtleſs wrote, | T2009 : 71 
and. ſbine more virtuous; * * 

« 1, e. her virtues would appear more ſplendid, when 

the luſtre of her couſin's was away.” Wars, 

« This implies her to be ſame-how remarkably de- 

« fective in her virtue.”] 

How ſo, Mr. Warburton? This would have 
been the caſe, had he ſaid, Thon wilt ſeem virtuous; 
but the words, as they ate, imply the direct con- 
trary. Let us hear however, what is the meaning 
of the judicious amendment; 

s and ſhine more yirtuous :" | 
« j. e. her virtues would appear more ſplendid :” 
| | Which 


you 
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hich is juſt what he found in the text, She would 
more virtuous. 1188-105 . 52 
Exaur. XI. Vol. 3. P. 382. Winx EA's Tal. 
e could %u you further] If it had not been 
«* for the anfwer, one ſhould have concluded; that 


« the poet had wrote, fel you; however he uſes 
« offi in the ſenſe of felt. This is only obſerved 


«© to ſhew, that when we find words, to which we 


* muft put an unuſual ſignification to make ſenſe ; 
<« that we ought to conclude, Shakeſpear took har 
„ ſjberty ; and that the text is not corrupted. A 
<« thing the Oxford editor ſhould have conſidered.” 
Wa RB. | #1 . 
Not to take notice of the peculiar ſpelling in 
FURTHER, and the beautiful repetition of the THATs ; 
This 6bſervation of Mr. Warburton's, however un- 
accurately expreſſed, is a very juſt one; and it 
would have been much for his own reputation, and 
the caſe of his reader, if he had oftener conſidered 
it: but the misfortune is, that the obſervation has 
nothing to do here; for affi# is uſed in the proper 
ſenſe, for grieve, trouble; nor can it be ſaid to be 
uſed in the ſenſe of affect, any otherwiſe ; than as a 
man cannot be affi ted, without being affened by 
that which affi#s him; which is no great diſcovery 
to any body but Mr . Warburton. . 


Exaur. XI, Vol. 3. P. 398. K. John. 
& Knight, Knight, good mother — Baſiliſco like.“ 


Mr. Theobald has produced the paſſage at length, 
to which this expreſſion undeniably alludes; but this 
will not do; Mr. Warburton muſt refine upon it. 

gut the beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in his al- 
. * luding 
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<« Juding at the ſame time to his high original. His 
<« father, Richard the firſt, was ſurnamed Czur-de- 
4 ion. And the Cor Leonis, a fix'd ſtar of the firſt 
“ magnitude in the ſign Leo, is called Baſiliſco.” 
Wars. 15 0 

He ſhould have ſaid, that the Cor Leonis is called 
Baſiliſcus, or Regulus; for thoſe are the names it goes 
by: but then there would have been no foundation 
for this, which is abſolutely the conundrum of a 
Hypercritic. The words, put out of verſe, are 
theſe; I ſay, lite Baſiliſco in the play, call me (not 
knave but) knight, good mother — What pretence is 
here for any alluſion to a ſtar, which it does not ap- 
pear, that Shakeſpear ever knew, or thought-of? 
Or how could the Baſtard be in this inſtance like the 
Cor Leonis ; unleſs that ſtar were knighted ? which 
Mr. Warburton will as eaſily prove, as what he aſ- 
ſerts of the alluſion. pp e rer 


Examy. XIII. Vol. 1. P. 70. TrMPesT. 


« The trumpery in my houſe, go bring it hither 
« For ſtale to catch theſe thieves.” 
e Tf it be aſked, what neceſſity there was for this 
„ apparatus; I anſwer, that it was the ſuperſtitious 
fancy of the people, in our author's time; that 
« witches, conjurers, &c. had no power over thoſe, 
" againſt whom they would employ their charms ; 
“till they had got them at this advantage, commit- 
« ting ſome {in or other: as here of theft.” WaRB. 
Very ingenious—but how then came Proſpero's 
charms to have power over Ferdinand, the HoLy * 
Gonzalo, and Miranda ? How over theſe very fel- 
lows, as deſcribed in the ſpeech immediately pre- 
ceding ? | 
f. 9%. 
H Ex- 
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kraus. xl, vol. I, P. 1 33. Wanna. 
Nickr's DREAM. 


Her brother's hoon-tide with thi Antipodes 7 


4 She ſays, ſhe would as ſoon believe, that the 
© moon, then ſhining, could creep through the 
te centre, and meet the Sun's light on the other ſide 
* the globe. It is plain therefore, we ſhould read, 


' Antipodes ; 


i. e. in the Antipodes, where the Sun was then 
„ ſhining.” Wars. 


Excellent Grammarian, as will bs Philofopher 1 
Why noontide wth (i. e. among) the Antipodes, will 
not mean on the other ſide the globe, (Which is all 
that the context and Mr. Warburton want it to 
mean) is utterly unaccountable. 

But in the Antipodes, is a very unaccurate expref- 
ſion; for the Autipodes means nota place on the - of 
as Mr. Warburton's explanation, in the AnT1- 
PODES WHERE, — anten woe the People 
inhabiting that Place. 


| Exaur. XV. Vol. 1. P. 402. Mr avuas FOR 
MxaAspRk. 


68 The r PRINCELY Angelo—prinetLy . 


Mr. Warburton, having unjuſtly abuſed all the 
former editors; and puzzled-out what every body 
knew, as well as he could tell them; That the 
« word guard sin this paſſage does not mean ſatellites, 
but lace; proceeds to inform us, that prieftly 
e guards means ſanctity; which is the ſenſe required: 
* But PRINCELY | GUARDS mean nothing but rich 
* Jace,” &c. WaRB. | 
I Now 


- + + * = 
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Now, if this latter part be true, I ſhould be glad 
to know; how prieftly guards ſhould come to ſignify 
any thing more than þlack lace. 


Exame, XVI. Vol. 2. P. 138. MzxcxanT or 
VENICE. 


—* a bankrupt, a prodigal] This is /poke (if he 
ce would write correctly, he ſhould ſay ſpoken) of 
Antonio. But why predigal? Baſſanio indeed 
„had been too liberal; and with this name the 
6c 8 him, when he is going to ſup with 
£« him— 


—* PII go in baſte to feed upon 
e The prodigal Chriftian—— | 
« But Antonio was a plain, - reſerved, parſimonious 
« merchant. Be aſſured therefore, we ſhould read, 
« .—A bankrupt FOR @ Prodigal; i. e. he is become 


a bankrupt, by ſupplying the extravagances of his 


“ friend Baſſanio.” Wars. 


Surely his lending money without intereſt, was 
reaſon enough for the Jew to call him prodigal; and 
this Shylock upbraids him with immediately after: 
© he WAS WONT (not only he did in this inſtance, 
e but it was his cuſtom) to lend money for à Chri- 
e ftian courteſy. But, in order to ſupport this 
filly alteration, Mr. Warburton falſifies the cha- 
racter of Antonio; who, throughout, is repreſented 
not as par/imonious, but as the very perfection of 
frankneſs and generoſity. He alſo ſeems to think it 
good logic to conclude ; that, becauſe the Jew calls 
one man a prodigal in one place, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould call any body elſe ſo in another. 


H 2 Ex» 
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, Exame. XVII. Vol. 2. P. 1 35. MERCHANT or 
VENICE. | 


—*< How much honor | 
« Pick'd from the chaff and ruins of the times 
« To be new varniſb'd] This confuſion and mix- 
<« ture of the metaphors, makes me think; that 
<< Shakeſpear wrote, 
« To be new vanned— 
« j, e. winnow'd, purged,” &c. Wars. 


Which is as much as to ſay, pick'd from the chaff, 
to be pick'd from the chaff; for ſo his own expla- 
nation makes it: ** vanned — from the French 
« word vanner, which is derived from the Latin, 
ce vannus, ventilabrum,” [mark that, I pray you; for 
it ſerves to ſhew his learning in two languages at 
once] the fann uſed for winnowing the chaff from 
<« the corn.” Why then might it not have been 
fanned? Jo 
This note he concludes with pronouncing, tha 


. 


« This alteration reſtores the — —— its inte- 


grity;“ and, by way of confirming his amendment, 
adds; that our poet frequently uſes the ſame 
thought.” He does fo ; but not ſo profuſely as our 
critic would have him, twice in the ſame ſentence. 

If Mr Warburton thus puts into the text of 
Shakeſpear, without any authority, whatever he 


thinks he wrote; he will abundantly convince the 


world of the propriety of that expreſſion, * of 7he laſt 
edition; to ſignify the worſt, or meaneſt ſort. 


- Examy. XVIII. Vol. 4. P. 42. Ricnarp II. 


—* the 1 — time] For unprepared. Not an 
« inelegant ſynecdoche.” Wars. 


See Dunciad, B. 4. P. 67. 


Not 
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Not to enter into the elegance of the ſynecdoche, 
which ſeems but a hard and unnatural one; Mr. 
Warburton might have ſeen, fifteen lines lower, if 
his towering genius would haveſuffered him to look 
downwards ; the true reaſon for this epithet : i. e. 
that he King was abſent. | "WM 


| —* becauſe th! anointed King is hence.” 


Exame. XIX. Vol. 4. P. 192. 1 Hengy IV. 


Here's no vanity I] In our author's time, the 
negative, in common 1 was uſed to deſign 
«.;ronically the exceſs of a thing.” WARB. 

Profound Critic ! as if it were not at all times ſo 
uſed ! But no matter for that ; the note is contrived 
ſo, as to make a careleſs reader believe, that he is 
particularly verſed in the phraſeology of his author's 
time; and this looks well: though the diſcovery be 


much of the ſame kind, with that of the Fool in 


Kinc LE AR; I; 


Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 
« That going ſhall be us'd with feet.” 
But, perhaps, there was no Irony intended here: 


for Falſtaffe might very naturally ſ:y, on ſeeing Sir. 
W. B. dead; Here's no vanity : i. e. This is paſt 


jeſting; This is a ſerious affair. 
ExamP. XX. Vol. 4. P. 283. 2 Henxy IV. 


&« As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day] Al- 
« luding,to the opinion of ſome philoſophers ; that 
e the vapors being e in the air by the cold, 
« (which is moſt intenſe towards the morning) and 


« being afterwards rarefied and let looſe by the 
« warmth of the ſun, occaſion thoſe ſudden im- 
| 3 
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a oe of wind, which are called flaws,” 
Nas: after tlie Oxford editor. 


The appearance of philoſop ophical learning here 
miſled Mf. Warburton to adopt this note of th a 
Oxford editor s, notwithſtanding the * 
winds being congeled; which ſeems botrowed fr om 
Sir John Mandeville, who tells us of ſighs, oaths, 
and tunes being frozen up for ſome time, and after- 
wards det 10dſe 75 55 the warmth ef © the Sun: but they 
neither af them underſtood the meaning of the word 
in this place ; which ſeems to be the ſmall blades of 
ice, which are ſtruck on the edges of the water in 
winter mgrnipgs ; and which | have heard r 
that name. - 


ExAut, XxI. Vol. 4. P. "OE > Hunnv IV. 


20 Philoſopher” s 1200 ſtones] One of which-was an 
<«< univerſal medicine, and the other a haaimuter of 
« baſer metals into gold.” Wars. 


But the Paxeces was not a ftone, ** a potable 
medicine; which therefore Mr. 3 ſhould 
have taken care to have congeled, as he did the winds 
above, before he gave it the denomination of a ſtone. 
The meaning is, twice the e ad the PPh 8 


ſtone. 


＋ 4 2 


Exa ur. XXII. Vol. 4 P. 303. 2 ia IV. 


—< We will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 
6 grafting, with a diſh of carraways.” © 


Who would imagine, that hiſtory and literature 
ſhould be brought-in by head and ſhoulders, to ex- 
plane the meaning of 4h of carraways? But what 
cannot a great᷑ critic do? Mr. Warburton having, 
with abccoming gravity, informed us, that carraways 

are 


2 a, es Y 5 eee 


« Oo be. 0 
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are x comſit or confection, ſo called in our au- 
5 thor's time * (and I ſuppoſe, both before and 
ſince his time too) adds, — 8 ſage in De 
« Vigneul Marville's Melanges d'Hiſtoire et de 
« Litt. will explain this opD TREAT :” and fo 

uotes the paſlage, which is not worth tranſcribing. 
But why does he think it ſo odd a treat? It is ſtrange, 
that Mr. Warburton's. good mother ſhould never 
have treated maſter with ſo common and excellent 
à regale, as a roaſted-apple and carraways ; ſure he 
WAS a naughty boy, or has en his mother 9 


ſe co him. 


Exaur. XXIII. Vol. 4. P. 381. Hava v. 
<« their geſture ſad, 

6 Inveſting lank lean cheeks, and war-worn coats,” 
&c. 


«A geſture invefing ner and coats, is baden. 
We ſhould read, 


« Ixveſt in lank 8 8 | 


* which is ſenſe; i. e. their ſad geſture was cloathed, 
dor ſet-off, in lean cheeks, and worn Coats, The 
oo image is ſtrong and pictureſque,” Wan. 


Whether geſtures inveſting cheeks and coats, or 


geſtures inveſt in cheeks and coats, has the more 


ſenſe in it, not to mention ſtrength and painting; is a 
queſtion worthy of our Profeſſed Critic: but, in the 


mean time, as he has determined in a like caſe, 
Vol. 7. P. 180. Nonſenſe for nonſenſe, the old 


* ſhould keep its ground; as being in poſſeſſion.” 


Examy. XXIV. Vol. f. P. 148. 3 Hxxav PL. 
O boy! thy father gave thee. life. too ſoon.” 


«© Becauſe, had he been born later, he would not now 


# have been of years to engage in this quarrel. 
H 4 And 


' 
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And hath bereft thee of thy life too late] i. e. 
© he ſhould have done it, by not bringing thee into 
< being; to make both father and ſon thus mi- 
*« ſcrable. | This is the ſenſe; fuck as it 98 

Wars. 27 


Such as it is, indeed! He mould have raken away 
life, before he had given it! 

The father, having killed his fon, is lainenting 
thoſe times of miſery and confuſion, occaſioned by 
the civil war: the general purport of theſe lines, 
therefore, ſeems to be no more than this ; Thar, in 
ſuch diſaſtrous times, a ſhort life is the moſt defira- 
ble; and, the ſooner one is out of them, the better. 
There is a paſſage much of the ſame caſt, in Tar- 
quin and Lucrece. Stanz: 258. 


O! quoth Lucretius, I did give that life; 
Which ſhe too early and too late hath ſpilled. , 


Exany. XXV. Vol. 5. P. 165..3 HENRY VI. 


<« O but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow. 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow.” 


Ho does impatience more particularh wait on 

t true ſorrow? On the contrary, ſuch forrows as 
< the Queen's, which came gradually on through a 
long courſe of misfortunes, is generally leſs im- 
< patient; than that of thoſe, who have fallen into 
4 ſudden,miſeries. The true reading ſeems to be, 


40 Obut impatience WAITING RUES renne, 4 
c. * 


« j,'e, hen ſiparkeves waits and ſollicits for re- 
« dreſs, there is nothing ſhe ſo much dreads, as be- 
* ing put-off till to- morrow: * proverbial, expreſ- 


4 N de Fenn c. N wb 3 


TOW ON Þ 
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And ſo Face about, and as you were before; for 
it appears at laſt, that impatience did particularly 
wait on the Queen's forrow. And we learn alſo; 
that putting · off till to-morrow, which is the Eng- 
liſh of procraſtination, is a proverbial Expreſſion 


for it. 
Exp. XXVI. Vol. 1. P. 119. Msuuumzx 


Nionr's DREAM. 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence.” 


We ſhould read, the third part of the midnight. 
« The common reading is nonſenſe. Poſſibly 
„ Shakeſpear might have uſed the French wor 
W WE +, 
The common reading, ſays. Mr. Warburton, is 
nonſenſe. And ſo, becauſe he does not think the 
third part of a minute long enough, he would read 
midnight ; i. e. for the third part of an inſtant, an in- 
divifible point of time. But his fatal French led 
him into this blunder. * Poſſibly Shakeſpear 
might have uſed the French word minuit.” He 
ſeems to be very little acquainted with Shakeſpear; 
who could make ſuch a nonſenſical conjecture. 


Exaur. XXVII. Vol. 6. P. 116. Kino Lan. 
« Whoſe face tween her forks preſages ſnow,” 
| —4 Whole face tween her forks] i. e. her hand 
<«<. held before her face, in ſign of modeſty, with 
<< the fingers ſpread-out, forky.” Wars. 

The conſtruction is not, whoſe face between her 
ce forks,” &. but, whoſe face preſages ſnow,” &c. 
the following expreſſion, I believe, every „ 


— 
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Mr. Warburton underſtands'; and He might, if he 
had read a little farther; which would — ſaved 
him this nete See in Tho, Vol. yy 


P. 22 26:5 et H- 1111 10-26 
* Whoſe bloſh-dock thaw the conſeorard ſnow, 
« That lies on Dian's lap 1.46 


ExAur. XXVII. voll 2! P. {15 TAνν,öiom 
Tre SuREw. . | 
td wee may Serv this afternoon.” 


x "«h . Theobald afis, what they were to bei 

«7 then' ſays, a fooliſh corruption poſſeſſes the 

40 125 and fo alters it to cone. But the com- 

40 mat reading i is right; and the critic was only 

e ignorant'of rhe meaning of it. Contrive does not 

4 ſigtiify here to projet, but to ee and wear-out. 
oy "AS this a» of 17 « 3 


2 34 


Wal. 2 „aened 


1 Mold ehink; Gate is no ii either of Mr. 
1 heobald's'convive, or of Mr. Warburton's new ex- 
plication of contrive if indeed it be not more pro- 
perly a new word. If he had attended to the con- 
text, he might have Anſwered” his brother Critic's 
queſtion 3 z what, they, were to contrive? They were 
to contrive means jointly to gratify Petruchio, for 
making room for their Fa iP, by taking. off the 
elder fiſter Catherine 

But, ſays Mr. ae contrive does not 
6 ſignify here to projet ;, but to end, and wear 
+. aut... As in,this paſſage of Spenſer, |» 


53 Three ages; fueh as mortal men coxnT? vB.“ 


_ o* y 6. Tr» th * - ö » eV AS th + * , Gi 4 # 
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Contrive, Skinner ſays, comes from controuver * ; 
and he renders it excogitare, fingere. In which 
ſenſe, if I am not miſtaken; Spenſer uſes it in the 
paſſage quoted; Three ages, ſuch as men gene- 
de rally' compute or reckon them.” RET 

If it did ſignify to ſpend or wear-out, which will 
require more proof than this paſſage; it muſt be 
formed from the verb contero, and from the pre- 
terperfect tenſe of that verb, conirivi; and I do not 
at preſent recolle& any Engliſh verbs, formed from 
the preterperfect tenſe of the Latin; except ſuch as 
have come to us through French words 15 formed, 
as propoſe, impoſe,, &c. But here is a diſcovery, 
which if Mr. Warburton will make good, 1 will 
even forgive him all the injuries he has done to 
Shakeſpear. This paſſage is quoted from the 
FLEVENTH book of Spenſer ; fo that he has reco- 
vered, I hope, the ſix books, which have been fo 
long lamented as loſt in the Iriſh ſea: for thus he 
quotes it Fairy Qurn, Book xi. Chap. g.“ 
Now, notwithſtanding that unfortunate chapter, 
which ſhocks one a little; no body will imagine, 
that Mr. Warburton, who is ſo accurate a collater, 
and makes, uſe of no indexes, or ſecond hand quota- 
tions; though in an outlandiſh Italian book he 
might take Decade and Novel for December and No- 
vember: yet in one of our own poets, whom he has 
ſo much ſtudied, could miſtake B. II. C. 9. for 
Book the ELEVENTRH, CHAPTER the NINTH. Per- 
haps, the latter books may be written in Chapters, 
not Cantos, as thoſe printed are; but he ſhould have 


: 


quoted vzRsE 48 too. For 
As Retrieve allo, which he ſpelts Retrive, does from Re- 


trouver. 


ExA Mur. 
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Eb XXIX. Vol. 6.P. 62. K. Lear. 


if your ſweet ſway 
oy Allow obedience——] Could it. be A queſtion, 
« whether heaven allowed obedience? The poet 
<< wrote, 


66; 8 7 . Wang. 


Bot ſurely one may as well queſtion, whether 
heaven allows obedience; as whether it hallows, i. e. 
fanctifies, it. It is ſtrange, that a man of learning 
ſhould imagine; that the word ir here implies doubli- 
ing or queſtioning. The form of the expreſſion is 
_ elliptical; but, when the words left-out are ſupplied, 
it a not doubting, but ſtrong affirmation. 

* If you do love old men - (which you ſurely do) 

If your ſweet ſway allow obedience (which it 
<« undoubtedly does; nay more, it commands it) 
If you yourſelves are nn you certain- 
<« ly are) oup 

Make it your cauſe.” - | 
Does Mr. ee een ; cha, when wy 
ſus ſays, | 
Si qua tuis unquam . me pater Hirtacus aris 
Dona tulit, ſique ipſe meis venatibus auxiz*” 
when Calchas makes the ſame ſort of addreſs to 
Apollo, i in the firſt book of Homer's Iliad ; 

Or, when Anchiſes ſays, 


Jupiter omnipotens, precibus fi flecteris ullis 


| That the one had the leſt doubt, whether Jupiter 
was ever moved by prayer; or that the others que- 
ſtioned, whether or no they themſelves had ever ſa- 
crificed to Diana or Apollo ? 


1 
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; Exame. XXX. Ibid. p. 67. 
——*< touch me with noble anger.” 


Here our Profeſs'd Critic, in order to introduce 
a ſuperſubtle and forced explanation of his own, is 
ſearching after knors in a bulruſh. 

Can any thing be more intelligible, more perti- 
nent, or finer, than this ſentiment of Lear's : 


„If you, ye gods, have ſtirred my daughters“ 
& hearts againſt me; at leſt let me not bear ic with 
« any unworthy tameneſs! but touch me with noble 
% anger; let me reſent it with ſuch refolution, as 
cc becomes a man; | 

and let not woman's weapons, water-drops, 
« Stain my man's cheeks.” | 


What need is here for Mr. Warburton's recondite 
learning, about what the antient poets ſaid con- 
cerning the misfortunes of particular families ? 


 Examy. XXXI. vol. 7. P. 117. ANTONY AND 


CLEOPATRA. 


And foberly did mount an + arm-gaunt ſteed] 
&« j. e. his ſteed worn lean and thin by much ſer- 
vice in war. So Farefax, | 
His ftall-worn ſteed the champion ſtout be- 
% ſtrode. “ Wars, 


Mr. Warburton here ſeems to have ſtolen Don 
Quixote's Roſinante, to mount the demy Atlas of 


this earth; as Cleopatra calls him juſt before. Where 


+ I have ſometimes thought; that the meaning may poſſibly be, 
thin-ſbouldered ; by a ſtrange compoſition of Latin and Engliſh: 
- gaunt quoad arma: and I have been ſince told; that Mr. Se- 
ward makes the ſame conjecture occaſionally, on a paſſage in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. I of 0 
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is the propriety of this; that a man, who command- 
ed ſo large a part of the world, ſhould have only a 
lean, thin, worn-out horle, to carry him to a bat- 
tle; which was to decide, whether he ſhould be 
maſter of the reſt or not? However, he ſeems to 
have matched him well; with one from Farefax, 
who is ſftall-worn, | 
A different cauſe, ſays parſon Sly, 

«© The ſame effect may give.” Prior. 


Ons i is worn-out with too much action, the other 
with ſtanding ſtill. They ſeem neither of them to 
have been troubled with the diſtemper called oaTs*; 
and one may reaſonably ſuſpect, that their grooms 
gave them foul play. 

But Mr. Warburton, who made this match, -has 
played us a Yorkſhire trick ; and the odds are pro- 
digiouſly on old Fairfax's ſide : for when I come to 
look upon him in his ſtable, he is really not a fall- 
worn, but a fatworth ſteed ; now STALWORTH, or 
STALWART, for it is written both ways, ſignifies 
bold, conrageous, ſtrong. 

* Wherefore this worthy fakvart Hercules,” 

Gawin Douglas's ZEneis, p. 249. 1. 45. S alibi ; E 
and in his Gloſſary he explanes it, CO ax, 
fabilis et Joon ann, Sc. 


Exaue. XXXII. vol. 8. P. 92. Hause. 


—< Nay, then let the Devil wear black; rox I'II 
& have a ſuit of ſables] The conceit of theſe words 
js not taken. They are an ironical apology for 
« his mother's chearful looks: Two months were 
< long enough in conſcience to make any dead huſ- 
« — forgotten. But the editors, i in their non- 


| ® See the Gloſlary, at the word Oats. 


« ſenſical 


\ 
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« ſenſical blunder, have made Hamlet ſay juſt the 
« contrary. That the Devil and he would both go 
« into mourning ; though his mother did not. The 
«* truereading is this; Nay, then let the Devil wear 
« black, roa E PH have a ſuit of ſable. As much as 
„ to ſay, Let the Devil wear black for me; Ill have 
« none. The Oxford editor deſpiſes an emendation 
„ ſo eaſy, and reads it thus; Nay, then let the Devil 
« wear black; for PU bave a ſuit of ermine. And you 
% could expect no leſs ; when ſuch a critic had the 
“ drefling of him. But the blunder was a pleaſant 
«© one. The /ox/eleſs editors had wrote ſables, the 
« fur ſo called, for ſable, Vac; and the critic only 
« changed this for that: by a like figure, the com- 
« mon people ſay; Lou rejoice the COCKLES of my 
« heart, for MUSCLES of my heart; an unlucky mit- 
et take of one ſhell- fiſn for another.” Wars. 

This is, as Mr. Warburton ſays of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Vol. 2. p. 346. amending with @ vengeance. 
If every paſſage, which our profeſſed Critic does 


not underſtand, muſt thus be altered; we ſhall have, 


indeed, a complete edition of Shakeſpear. In this 
note, which I have quoted at length, that the reader 
may ſee the whole ſtrength of 'Mr. Warburton's 
reaſoning ; I know not which to admire moft : the 
conſiſtency of his argument, the decency of his 
language, or the wit of his lenten jeſt about ſhell- 
fiſh, which makes ſo proper a concluſion. | 
The original reading is, | 

2 Nay, then let the Devil wear Black; for Ill 
© have @ fit of fables.” Mr. Warburton acknow- 
ledges, that the word ſables ſignifies a fur ſo called; 
and every body knows, that they are worn by way 
of finery in that country. Nay, he himfelf, in this 
. | 2 very 
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very play, p. 236. ſpeaking of theſe ſame /ables, ſays; 
<< they import, that the wearers are rich burghers 
% and magiſtrates.” He ſays, moreover, that the 
true reading (whatever it be) is © as much as to 
„ ſay,” Let the Devil wear black for me; PI} have 
& one. Now I will leave it to any body to judge, 
whether this true meaning be not expreſſed in the 


common reading; and then to determine, whoſe is 
the nonſenſical blunder, and who is the ſenſeleſs editor. 


Exame. XXXIII. Vol. 3. P. 25. ALL's wELL' 
<a: THAT ENDS WELL. 
 ———£ How ſhall they credit 
« A poor unlearned virgin; when the ſchools, ' 
« Enbotpell d of their doctrine, have left-off 
«« The danger to itſelf ?*” | 

This plainly means, that the phyſicians had ex- 
hauſted all their ſkill. But Mr. Warburton muſt 
refine, as follows ; 


4  Embowel'd of their doftrine] The expreſſion 
& js beautifully ſatirical; and implies, that the theo- 
<« ries of the ſchool are ſpun out of the bowels of 
< the profeſſors ; like the cobwebs of the ſpider.” 
WaRB, 2 

One would think, our critic's brains were in his 
bowels; when he ſpun this note. | 


Exame. XXXIV. Vol. 1. P. 248. Mrray 
| Wivzs or Winpsos.. 


Fat. Well, I am your theme; you have the 
«« ſtart of me; I am dejefted; I am not able to an- 
e ſwer the Welch flannel, &c. "Wo 

* the Welch flannel) Shakeſpear poſſibly wrote 
« flamen. As Sir Hugh was a choleric prieſt, and 


< apt 


# wt 
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<<. apt to take fire, famen was a very proper name; 
<« jt being given to that order of Latin prieſts, from 
« the flame-coloured habit.” Wa S. | 


| Bene qui conjiciet, vatem hunc perbibebo optimum, 
ſays Dr. Newton; in laud of that happy ſkill in di- 
vination, which Mr. Warburton boaſts of in his 
motto *; and of which he gives us ſo extraordinary 
a ſample in this learned note. 5 * 
Flannel is the chief manufacture of Wales, and 
probably might make part of Sir Hugh's dreſs; and 
it is in alluſion to this, that Falſtaff calls him Welch” 


flannel. But the reaſon Mr. Warburton gives for- 


his correction, is as good as the correction itfelf ; 
e the name flamen being given to that order of La- 
« tin- prieſts, from the flame-coloured habit. But 
Feſtus, de verborum fignificatione, would have told 
him; “Flamen dialis dictus, quod f/o aſſidue ve- 
« letur; indeque appellatur flamen, - quaſi flamen. 
And Varro De lingud Latind — ** quod — caput 
« cintum habebant flo, flamines dicti.“ The ſame 


faith old Biſhop Iſidore, in his chapter of Clerks. 


Examp. XXXV. Vol. 7. P. 31. Jutivs Cæs4R. 


here thy hunters ſtand 


 « Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy leihe. 
Mr. Theobald ſays, the Dictionaries acknowledge 
* no ſuch word as lebe After all this pother, 
&« lethe was a common French word, ſignifying death 
% or deſtruction; from the Latin letbum.“ Wars. 
A very common word indeed, which the Dictio- 
naries do not acknowledge; for this Mr. Warbur- 


„ Quorum omnium interpretes, ut Grammatici, Poetarum 


proxime ad eorum quos interpretantur divinationem videntur ac- 


cedere. Cic. de Divin. 
I ton 
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ton does not deny. They give us indeed Jeth, a 
laſt of — 2 if that will ſerve his turn. One 
would expect; chat he, who is only learning French, 
ſhould give us ſome better authority than his own 
for this common French word; and, to do him _ 
tice ſo he does after his manner. 


x & Sg in AnTowy AND Cr, he (Shake- 
6c ae ſays, 1 


. * Even to a Albied dulneſs.” 


That is, beckiaſs Shakeſpear has made an Engliſh 
word from the Latin lei bum, death; or Leibe, the 
river of oblivion; therefore. lethe is a common 
French word; which I think is a very mean, or, 
as our critic explanes it in K. * Vol. 6. P. 97. | 
a 1 * —— _— 


| Eau XXxXVI vol. 2. P. 3. Mvcn abo 
— ABOUT NOTHING. 


—* If he hat wit enough to keep himſelf warm, 
« let him bear it for a difference between himſelf 
« and his horſe.] But how would that make a 
« difference between him and his horſe ? We 
* ſhould read—keep himſelf from harm.” Wars. 


The reaſon for this alteration is pleaſant—** be- 
„ cauſe it is the nature of hor/es, when wounded, 
eto run upon the point of the weapon.” i, e. Be- 
cauſe horſes, when they have gotten harm, have 
not wit enough to keep themſelves from harm. 
It is aproverbial expreſſion. Shakeſpear alludesto it 


Our mean] i. e. moderate, mediocre condition. 5 
again, 


c 
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again, in The Taming of the Shrew, Vol. 3. 
P. 427. OE 

« Catharine. Am I not wiſe ? 

„ Petruchio. Tes; keep you warm.” 


Exame. XXXVII. vol. 2. P. 34. Muck ADO 
ABOUT Nor RING. | 


—palſt the infinite of thought]! Human thought 
« cannot ſure be called infinite, with any kind of 
«© figurative propriety. I ſuppoſe, the true read- 
ing was, definite.” Wars, 272 
Whatever the impropriety may be of applying 
this term to finite, and even 7r:fling things; the 
practiſe is ſo common, that it is almoſt a ſhame 
to quote any proof of it : yet I cannot forbear 
giving One from Mr. W.'s own Preface, P. ix. 
where, ſpeaking of the two poetical Editors of 
Shakeſpear, he ſays — ee e 

<« The proprietors, not diſcouraged by their firſt 
© unſucceſsful Effort, in due time made a ſecond; 
e and, tho* they ſtill ſtuck-to their Poets, with 
© infinitely more ſucceſs, in their choice of Mr. 
e n 
So that this, it ſeems, was only a ſudden fit of 
humility in Mr. W! And though Human Thought 
itſelf be unworthy of the term infinite; yet the 
ſucceſs of a Bookſeller, in his choice of a Critic for 
Shakeſpear, may, without impropriety, be ſo call- 
ed; and That, (which makes it ſtill more extra- 
ordinary) even before the choice fell on Mr. W. 


Exame, XXXVIII. Vol. 2. P.411. THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW. 
Few words ſuffice; and therefore, if you know 


One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife; 
k. ü 1 2 ( As 
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(As wealth is burden of my wooing dance) 
He ſheas foul as was Florentius' Love, 

As old as Sibyll, and as curſt and ſhrewd 
* As Socrates Xantippe, or a worſe, 
„ cShe moves me not; or not removes, at leſt, 

.< AﬀeCtion's edge in me.” | 
This man is a ſtrange talker. He tells you, 

*© hewants money only: yet, after this, of affecbion's 

«© eage being ſo ſtrong in him; that nothing can a- 

* bate it. The true reading, I am perſuaded, is— 

«© Aﬀection „eg d in coin—i. e. ſeated, placed, 

c fixed. This makes him ſpeak to the purpoſe ; 

that his affe#ion is all love of money.” Wars. 


And why may not this love of money be that 
affection ; whoſe edge, he ſays, nothing can abate? 


There is but one thing wanting, to make us re- 
ceive Mr. W's alteration. Let him but prove, 
that this man is, as he calls him, a ſtrange talker , 
and then no-body will deny, that the expreſſion— 
Affection ſieg d in coin, will very well fit his mouth. 


Exame. XXXIX. Vol. 4. P. 124. 1 Henry IV. 


If I travel but four foot by the ſquare further 
< on foot, I ſhall break my wind.] The thought 
« js humorous; and alludes to his bulk: Inſinu- 
eating, that his legs being four foot aſunder, when 
e he advanced four foot, this put-together made 
* four foot ſquare.” Waks. | | 
According to this known rule, let us meaſure 
the leap of the dancer in the WIN TEA'“Ss Tait, 
Vol. 3. P. 347. who jumped twelve foot and a 
half by the ſquare: i. e. twelve foot and a half for- 
evards, and as much fideways. But whether he did 
this, by jumping in the diagonal; or whether he 
P-> carried 
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carried his legs twelve foot and a half aſunder: 
is not very eaſily determined. | 

For want. of attending to this aiafovchae, 1 
very fine piece of humour, alſo, will be loſt to 
the reader in 2 HREN. IV. Vol. 4. P. 279. where 
Falſtaff ſays to Prince Fobn of Lancaſter —+ 1 ſpeed- 
ed hither with the very extremeſt inch of poſſibi- 
lity.'—Inſinuating, without queſtion, that on this 
occaſion of the battle he travelled by the inch 
Huare; (for, though ſquare be not expreſſed here, 
I am perſuaded it is underſtood :) and carried his 
legs not above an inch aſunder. An extremely 
natural poſture for a coward in a battle 

By the ſſuare in both places, it is evident that 
Shakeſpeas means nothing more than a common 
Meaſure, or Foot-Rule. Miltpn has uſed the 
word ſquare in tho ſame manner, for meaſure 
ſimpliciter. Comus, 1. 339. 


Eye me, bleſt Providence, and ſquare my trial... 
171 my proportioned nnr Fay 7 


ae, XL. Vol. 6. P. 334, Macazzrn. | 


« As, whence the Sun gives his reflection] Here 
„ are two readings in the copies, gives, and gins; 
© i. e. begins. But the latter, I think, is right— 
«&'&c;” Wars. 


Mr. W. in many of his notes, is „ ud of giving 
us a taſte of his knowledge in his philoſophy : how 
happily, the reader may judge, in ſome meaſure, 
from the very long note on this paſſage ; Some 
particulars of which are worth examining. e. g. 


That ſtorms generally come from the Eaſt, 
<« is founded on obſervation. The natural and 
« conſtant motion of the Ocean is from Eaſt to 
I 3 « Weſt 3 
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“ Weſt; and the Wind has the ſame direction. 
« Varen. Geograph. lib. i. cap. 14. prop. 10. See 
« alſo Dr. Halle s account of the Trade- winds 
and Monſoons.” Wars. | 


The Captain, who is the ſpeaker hs, if he had 
been a ſea captain, would have known, that nei- 
ther of theſe aſſertions are true; except hetw-een 
the Tropics. See Dr. Halley's account of the 
Trade- winds and Monſoons. The moſt frequent 
and moſt violent ſtorms, in theſe parts of the —— 
are from the South - Weſt, not from the Eaſt. 

It is no wonder, that ſtorms ſhould come 
4 moſt frequently from that quarter [the Eaſt] ; 
<< or that they ſhould be — x violent: becauſe 
<« there is a concurrence of the natural motions of 
„% Wind and Wave.“ WaRB., 


The exact contrary of chis is the trad The 
moſt violent agitations being cauſed by the o 
ſition of Wind and Wave: i. e. when the Wind 
blows one way, and the Tide moves the other. 

The Sun may give its reflection, in any part of 
t its courſe above the horizon 3 but it can 1 
<« it, only in ne.. Wars; | 


It were to be wiſhed, that Mr. W. would in- 
form us; Where that one part above the horizon 
is, in which the Sun may begin his courſe. 

„ The Rainbow is no more a reflection of the 
Sun, than a Tune is a Fiddle.” Wars, 


There is, I ſuppoſe, (as Mr. W. ſays of Sir 
T. H. Vol. 3. P. 157) ſome conceit in this ſimile 
of the F iddle $ but it lies ſo deep, that the reader 
has reaſon to wiſh he could have explained his o¹n 
, As for the alſertion itſelf, it ſhews 
I great 


WW .., 
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at ignorance; for the Rainbow is really no- 
og elſe, hut the reflected image of the Sun, op- 
tically deformed. But that Mr. W. ſhould have 
no notion how this can be, will be no matter of 
wander to any one; who reads that notable note 
(in Richard II. Vol. 4 P. 35.) concerning a cer- 


tauv mathematical wales in Optics; where he 
— us all He knows: about * 2 de- 


All this eons * ohiloſophy i is poured · in * 
on us, only to ſupport a wrong reading; and there» 


by obſcure and confound: a very beautiful afid: a 


very appoſite ſimilitude. The whole paſſage, with 
_ doubt not is the true meaning of it, is 
us 
As, whence the Sun gives his reflection, 
e ſtorms and direful thunders break, 
So from that r whence Comfort ſeem'd to 
dome, 
VDiſcomfort well'd. i. e. Diſcomfort or 
Comfort came from the ſame Spring ; juſt as tho 
dreadful accidents of Storms and Thunder come 
from the ſame place, from whence procedes, the 
greateſt of earthly bleſſings, the Light of the Sun: 
viz. from the heavens, the Sky. | 


Examy. XLI. Vol. 6. P. 351, Macserh. | 


« King, This caſtle hath a pleaſant Seat; the Air 
N. Nimbly and ſweetly recommends ace 50 
Unto our gentle /enſes. 110 l 


a 40 .——— This gueſt of bannen 


The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
« By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
6 Smells wooingly here ] How odd a cha- 
© racter is this of the Air, that it could recom- 
| I 4 mend 
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ce mend itſelf to ail the ſenſes; not excepting the 
40 Sight and Hearing ? Without doubt we ſhould 
<< read, | 

. Unto out general 3 — touch or 
« feeling: which, not being confined to one part, 
like the reſt of the ſenſes, bur extended over the 
<« whole body; the poet, by a ins periphraſis, calls 
the general ſenſe.. WaR. 

Here the ſenſe of feeling is become a general 
Senſe; which in King Lear he ſeems to think was 
entirely confined to one part. See P. 98. Unleſs per- 
haps he * . the diſtich —— 


_—_ 


he bully beat as hates lite 1 It 
Confeſs, that feeling lies all over. Alma. 


But to the paſſage, Why will Mr. W. needs 
have it, that—ſenſes—neceſſarily implies ll the 
nſes? and again, ſuppoſing it does mean ſo, How 
came the difficulty about Sight and Hearing par- 
ticularly, into his head? as if a man could not ſee, 
whether it was a fine day or no; or bear, whether 
the wind blows! There's two, the moſt deſperate, 
2 his five ſenſes, which have the Air for their Ob- 
| — Mr. W. himſelf allows feeling; and talks a- 
ut —recreating the fibres — very much in the ſtile 
of a Quack Doctor's bill, Banguo's Martlet will 
ſtand-up for Selling. And fo at laſt we may ap- 
ply to Mr. W. what Beatrice: (in uon apo apour 
NOTHING, Vol. 2. P. 5g.) ſays of Signior Benedict; 
—* in this conflict — (at let) of his five wits 
go halting off; and now muſt the whole man be 
. governed with one. And unluckily wo, 
ow one pe 7. wal 


a Exaur. 


| 
| 


. 


I 
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* XLII. vol. 7. P. 233. — * 
* the twinn'd ſtones . 
6 Upon 6 unnumber'd beach! 


The beach is called unnumber'd, from the ſtones 
upon it being numberleſs. Shakeſpear very pro- 
bably had in his eye his own beautiful deſcription 
o& Dover cliff in Kine LEAR; where he {| of 


"6 —.—— che murmuring ſurge, 
« That on 7h unnumber' d idle pebbles chafes.” 


which line is indeed a comment on this before us. 
Yet our profeſſed Critic will needs call it Nonſenſe ; 
and ſays, « Senſe and Antitheſis oblige us to read; 


« upon the Bumbled beach i. e. becauſe in- 
* ſulted with the flow of the tide.” Wa RB. 


Exe; XILHI. Vol. 8. P. 334. OTnzLLo. 
« Tis as I ſhould entreat you wear your gloves] 


* Abſurd. - We ſhould read, cloths.” Wars. 


- How rarely our baſhful Deſdemona is come-on, 
fince P. 298 where our mealy-mouthed Critic 
ſeems to im ine that it would be an * indecorum 
in her to think that Othello ever pulled- off his 
cloths: whereas here it is a matter of indifference 
to her modeſty, whether he ever puts them on. 

The ſenſe requires, that the circumſtance ſhe 
mentions ſhould be extremely trivial ; therefore the 
old reading is preferable, and not abſurd. 


Exaur. XLIV. Ibid. P. * 
% My. downright violence and ſtorm of fortunes] 


« See CAN. XII. Ex. IV. 44 
| But 
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« But what violence was it that drove her to run 
< away with the Moor? We ſhould read— 
«© My down-right violence 2% forms, my fortunes.” 
Wars. — wu beer 
A critic by profeſſion is, I ſuppoſe, a character 
too grave and pompous ever to be violently in love. 
nn violence means the unbridled impe- 
tuoſity, with which her paſſion hurried her on to 
this unlawful marriage; and form of fortunes may 
ſignify the hazard The thereby run, of making ſhip- 
wrack of her N intereſt. Both very agreeable 
to what ſhe ſays a little lower. g PEI 


Io his honours and his valiant parts 

Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 

ExAMF. XLV. Ibid. P. 278. 

As when by night and negligence the fire | 

Is. pied in populous cities. :])! 
This is not ſenſe; take it which way you will: 
« If night and negligence relate to pied, it is abſurd 
« to ſay—the fire was pied by negligence. If night 
& and negligence refer only to the time and occaſion, 
« it ſhould then be ) night, and 2h negligence : 
“ otherwiſe the particle y would be made to ſig- 
te nify time, applied to one word; and cauſe, ap- 
e plied to the other. We ſhould read therefore 
is. /pred—; by which all theſe faults are avoided,” 


Wars. 


The plain meaning is, not—the fire was ſpied 
by negligence; but - the fire, which came by night 
and negligence, was ſpied. — And this double 
meaning to the ſame word, is common to Shake- 
ſpear with all other writers; eſpecially where the 
1 | | word 
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word is ſo familiar a one, as this in queſtion. Ovid 


ſeems even to have Ne. it a _— infitad of 
a defect. 1779 


ExaMy, XI vl. lbia. P. 277. 


« _— — Muſt be led and e Thus the old 
« Quarto, The 1ſt Folio reads þelee'd : but that 
« ſpoils the meaſure. Iread let, hindered.” Wars. 


" Belee'd is by far the beſt reading of the three. 
But it ſpoils the meaſure! ſays SW... 


« Chriſtian and heath'n muſt be belee d and 
„ calm'd.” 

Tis ſtrange that Mr. W, after having ſo often 
jumbled together ſuch throngs of conſonants, as 
are enough to throttle a Hottentot ; ſhould, at laſt 
be ſo very nice, as not to r che word heath'n 
in one ſyllable. de 1 z * 


Exame. XLVII. vol. 8. P. kg Ro ab 
JuriEr. 


Oh now I would they had chang'd voices too.] 


« The toad having very fine eyes, and the lar 
&« very ugly ones, was the occaſion of a common 
« faying among the people, that the toad and lark 
had chang'd eyes. To this the ſpeaker alludes. 
« But ſure ſhe need not have wiſhed, that they had 
t changed voices too. The lark appeared to her 
“ untunable enough in all conſcience : As 1 
by what ſhe ſaid juſt before, 


« It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
« Straining harſh diſcords, and unplea/ing ſharps. 


« This directs us to the right reading. For how 
natural was it for her after this to add, 


« Some 
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Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes: 
% O, now I wot they have chang'd voices too. 


« i. e. the lark ſings ſo harſhly, that I now per- 
« ceive the toad and ſhe have chang'd voices as well 
as ches.“ WARB. ek 


Mr. W. ſeems to have no great notion of what 
ſhe was wiſhing for. The lark had given her lover 
notice of the Morning ; ſo ſhe wiſhes, that the toad 
and lark had chang'd voices; becauſe the toad's 
croaking is aſign of Night, and the lark's ſinging 


of the Morning. 


| Exame, XL VIII. Vol. 8. P.288. OTntLLo. | 
As in theſe caſes, where they aim reports.] Theſe 
«Venetians ſeem to have had a very odd ſort of 
« perfons in employment; who did all by hazard, 
&& as to what and how they ſhould report; for this 


is the ſenſe of man's aiming reports. The true 


reading without queſtion is, 
Where the Aim reports. Bala $7 
« i. e. where there is no better ground for infor- 
mation, than conjefure.” WaR. 20 
Mx. W. may puzzle bis own head, as much as 
he pleaſes, with calling the /ame thing, conjecture 
in one place, and hazard in another; but the ſen- 


fible reader will think a profeſſed critic as odd a ſort 
of perſon in employment, as any Venetian of them 


all; unleſs he tells us, why an Aim (ſubſt.) may 


ſignify a conjecture, when to aim (verb.) wont ſig- 
nify 20 conjecture. 4s e bp 


e See P. 191. 


ExaMp. 


r 
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Exa Mr. XLIX. Vol. 8. P. 248. HamLer. 


„ Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin rites, _. 

« Her maiden ſtreuments— ] The old Quarto 
« reads, virgin Crants, evidently corrupted from 
« Chants; which is the true word. A ſpecific ra- 
« ther than a generic term being here required, 19 
“ anſwer to maiden ſtreuments. WARB. 


I ſuppoſe, becauſe generic comes from enus, and 
that from gigno; a word, improper to be us'd on 
ſo maidenly an occaſion : For elſe, her maiden ftrew- 
ments, ſeems only to be ſpecifying what is meant 
by her virgin rites in general. But, however that 
be, Mr. W. is certainly very unlucky, in taking 
the word chants. He had better have pitched u 2 
grants, wants, pants, or any other, provid 
rhymes to chants; becauſe it ſhould ſeem by the 
very next ſpeech of the Prieſt, that theſe ſame 
chants were the only things that were deny'd Arr. 


We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her, 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 


If Mr. W's readin ng be approved, we ſhould, to 
reſtore integrity, make a ſlight. alteration in the lat- | 
ter line; and read 


Her maiden *'firuments —— 


for inſtruments. Muſic, not only vocal, but- in- 
ſtrumental alſo. 
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CANON IX. 
He may interpret his Author ſo; as to make 
bim mean direttly contrary to what He ſays. 


ExamPLE I. Vol. 3. P. 331. WinTzx's TaLE. 


46 *Fore the RED blood reins in the winters PALE. 
< i. e. Before the PALE winter reins in the xx D or 
«youthful blood.“ Wars. . 


. Examp. II. Ibid. P. 347. 
2 three ſwineheards, that have made them- 
4 ſelves all men of hair; they call themſelves ſaltiers. 


that is, who have made themſelves all over hairy, 
(probably with goats ſkins ;) they call themſelves- 

ahr. f | 

But the ſervant's blunder in the name occaſioned 
Mr. Warburton's making one in the ſenſe. I ſup- 
poſe, Salliers put him in mind of ſaltare; that, of 
ſhipping and bounding, and bounding, of tennis-balls ; 
which produce this learned note: 


4 all men of hair} i. e. nimble; that leap, as if they 
e rebounded. The phraſe is taken from tennis- 
balls, which were ſtuff d with hair,” WaRB. 


Exams. III. Vol. 3. P. 118. TwEITTRH Nicnr, 


< That breathes upon a bank of violets © 

„ Stealing, and giving odor—] — It may al- 
« Jude to another property of muſic, where the 
« ſame ſtrains have a power to excite pain or plea- 
t ſure; as the ſtate is, in which it finds the hearer. 
« Hence Milton makes the /elf-/ame ſtrains of Or- 
pbeus 


n 
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« pheus proper to excite both the affections of mirch 
and melancholy, juſt as the mind is then diſpo- 
* ſed. If to mirth, he calls for ſuch mulic;” ' 
« That Orpheus” ſelf may heave his head, 
From golden ſlumbers on a bed 35 
« Of heap'd Elyſian flow'rs, and hear 
« Such ſtrains,” &c. | 


« If to melancholy— | 
« Or bid the foul of Orpheus ſing 
« Such notes, as, warbled to the ſtring, © 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek,” &c. 
| Wars. 
Which /e/f-/ame ſtrains of Orpheus are, in the firſt 
inſtance, what are performed by another perſon, 
and Orpheus is only a hearer of; in the other, Or- 
pheus ſings himſelf; | 


ExA ur. IV. Vol. 4. P. 117. 1 HZNRYIV. 


« He apprehends a world of figures here] This, 
4 ſuppoſe, alludes to what he had ſaid before, of 
« unclaſping a ſecret book.” Wars. 


Then, I ſuppoſe, this ſecret book muſt be a book 
of accounts; ſince it held a world of figures. But, 
be jt what it will, Hotſpur's impatience had not 
ſuffered his uncle Worceſter to unclaſp or even to 
produce it as yet; ſo that whatever he ſaw, it was 
nothing in that ſecret book. | 
Thele figures therefore mean ſhapes created by 
Hotſpur's.imagination ; but not the form of what 
he ſhould attend; viz. of what his uncle had to 


propoſe. 


Exame, V. Vol. 5. P. 39. 2 Henar Mt: + 
« For by his death we do perceive his guilt] 
* Death 
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% Death for defeat. Becauſe, by the laws of duel, 


« he that was defeated, was executed in conſe- 


« quence of it.“ Wars. | 


Here Mr. Warburton is killing a dead man; for, 
if this note means any thing, it means to inform 
us; that the armourer was not killed, but only 
conguered; knock'd- down indeed with the ſand- 
bag, but was to be hanged afterwards; yet, only 
ſix lines above, his own text declares that he dies. 
Thus it ſtands, | . of 
Sound trumpets; alarum to the combatants. 

[They fight, and Peter ftrikes him down. 

Anu. Hold, Peter, hold; I confeſs, I confeſs 
«© treaſon.” | dies. | 

But our Profeſs'd Critic ſeldom ſees an inch be- 

1 his noſe, in matters that lie plainly before 


im; while he is hunting for refinements, which 
his author never thought of. | 


ExAup. VI. Vol. 3. P. 426. Kino Jonx. 
„ Conſtance. Lewis, ſtand faſt ; the Devil tempts 

( * thee here | 
« In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride.” | 
“a new antrimmed bride] Mr. Theobald ſays ; 

that, as untrimmed cannot bear any ſignification 
to ſquare with the ſenſe required, it muſt be cor- 
“ rupt; therefore he will caſhier it, and read, and 
„ 7rimmed; in which he is followed by the Oxford 
editor: but they are both too haſty. It ſquares ve- 
« ry well with the ſenſe; and ſignifies unſteady. The 
c term is taken from navigation. We ſay, in a 
« ſimilar way of ſpeaking, not well manned.” Wars. 
boy | | | Ian 
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Il am afraid, Mr. Warburton, with all his gravity 
here, will be found to have made more haſte than 
good ſpeed. Unſteady, which is no great recom- 
mendation of a bride, cannot ſquare well with the 
ſenſe; where the ſpeaker deſigns to expreſs a frong 
and irręiiſtible 1 : but Mr. Warburton is 
rpetually out in his philoſophy, upon this ſubject. 
Yor, though the term ſhould-be taken from Navi- 
ation, (which ] ſee no reaſon for in this place) 
does the trim of a ſhip ſignify its ballaſt ; but its 
fails, colors, and pendants : and fo he himſelf ſays, 
in a note of his on the following paſſage in the 
Mzexxy Wrvxs or Winpsos, Vol 1. P. 303. 


* that becomes the ſhip-tire,” &c.] „The 
« ſhip-tire was an open head - dreſs; with a kind of 
« ſcarf depending from behind. Its name of ſbip- 
« tire was, I preſume, from its giving the wearer 
« ſome reſemblance of a forp, as Shakeſpear “ ſays, 
« i all ber trim: with all her pennants out, and 
5 flags and, ſtreamers flying. Thus Milton, in 
« Samſon Agoniſtes, paints Dalila— 
« Like a ſtately ſhip 
@r SS a GT V :; (4.4 
* With all her brav'ry on, and tackle trim, 
„ Saijls fill'd, and ſtreamers waving,  - » 
« Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play.“ Wars, 75 
'' Trim here; and in many otherplaces, means 
finery: as in 1 HENRY LV. P. 109. e 
n certain lord, neat, frimly dreſs'd, 
« Freſh as a bridegroom”'— { 
A | K / os | The 
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The very ſame image as here, a ne and /rimmed 


bride. - And from this oon ification, it is 


applied to a ſhip, -when ſne has all her bravery on. 
And now let Mr. Warburton judge, whether 


Lady Blanch appeared before peer an FIN, 
with or without her . | = 9 


ExAutp. VII. vol. 3. p. 96. Witten! 8 Tas 


——< {© muſt thy grave. . 
% Give way to what's feen = ut Gove for 
* epitaph. » Wars. ;; 

' Thy grave here means, thy beauties, which are 
buried in the grave; the continent for the contents. 


ExaAur. VIII. vol. 6. P. 348. Maczzrn. | 


Ame raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
« That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
« Under my battlements.” 


Here Mr. Warbutton, in order to intredate 4 
tedious and impertinent refinement, ſippoſes the text 
to be corrupt; and that we ſhould read, 


The raven himſelf*s not hoarſe.” Wars. 


The reafon he gives is fornewhat pleaſant. . Had 
„ Shakeſpear meant 7þs, (that the raven is hoarſe 
« with croaking) he would have expreſſed his mean- 
ing properly; as he knew ſo well how to do it.” 
Had Mr. Wayburton looked but to the ſpeech 
which this is in anſwer to, and which occaſions this 


reflection; he would have ſeen this meſſenger (whom 


the Queen calls the raven) deſcribed as one, 


& Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
« Than would make up his meſſage. 2 


3 a Wn Well 


e 
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Well then might ſhe call this raven 4oar/ſe; and how 
Shakeſpear could find more proper words for this, 
would puzzle Mr. Warburton from all his a 
learned languages to ſhew. 


| Exaur. IX. Vol. 1. P. 46 Muay Wien 
or WINVDSoRx. 


Mm. have a ſword, and it ſhall bite pon 
% my REOESSHTTH;“ i. e. when I find it neceſſary; 
or, when I am reduced to neceffity. 

But Mr. Warburton calls this“ an abſurd — 
<. ſage;” and, without any neceſſity at all, * 
an abſurd oath of it. 


This abſurd paſſage, ſays he, may bei int- 

ed into ſenſe. I have a ſword, and it ſhall bite— 

Upon my neceſſity, he loves your wife“ &c. For 

he gives this judicious reaſon; ** that Nym 

* meant, his ſword ſhould bite {nor upon bis ne- 
ceffuy, but) «pon the highway.” Wars. 


Exame. X. Vol. 1. P. 43. Tzupksr. 


2“ any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man] I can- 
t not but think this. ſatice very juſt, upon our 
« countrymen; who have been always very ready 
66 to make Deniſons of the whole tribe of the Pi- 
<« theci, and complement them with the Dauum 
1 Gvitatis; as appears by the names in uſe. Thus 
te monkey; which, the Etymologiſts tell us, comes 
from monkin, monikin, homunculus. Baboon, 
« from babe, the termination denoting addition 
* and increment; a large babe. Mantygre ſpeaks 
« its original. And when they have brought their 
« ' frnames [he ſhould have faid ſurnames | with them 
* from their native country, as ape; the common 


2 people 
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1% people have as it were chriſten'd them, by the ad- 
&« dition of jack-an-ape.” WaR. 


Notwithſtanding all this parade of learning, 1 
believe, no body but Mr. Warburton would have 
thought of this ſatire upon our countrymen z which 
is a mere blundering conceit of hisown : it is neither 
juſt in itſelf, nor has he the leſt ground for it from 
the text. Nay, I will undertake, that it may be 
deduced as fairly from any paſſage- in the Divine 
Legation as from this of Shakeſpear, rightly under- 
ſtood. 


Trinculo E « Were I in England now—and 
had but this 1H painted; not a holiday fool 
« there, but would give me a piece of ſilver; * —— 
« would this monſter MAKE a man: (i. e. make his 
fortune) any ſtrange beaſt there KES a man; 
« when they will not give a doit to a lame ar, 
they will lay-out ten to ſee a dead Indian.” 

The fatire, we ſee, is levelled at their extrava ant 
curioſity ; not their adopting the tribe of the pitheci, 
or monkeys: to which, moreover, this f/ here men- 
tioned could not very properly be referred. 

As for his inſtances of the donum civitatis; as, in 
order to ſhew his reading, he calls it; let monkey be 
derived from the Teutonic, mo \ : * Th are not the 
Engliſh'only, who derive the name of this animal 
from thence ; (if they indeed do:) the Italian mona, 
and the Spaniſh munneca, are from the ſame foun- 
tain; and it is probable, that our monkey is derived 
from this laſt. - If Baboon comes (as Skinner ſays, it 

| perhaps may) from AE; the French babouin, and 
the Italian babbuino procede from thence too; and 


* See inſtances of Shakeſpear's uſing the word in this ſenſe, 
towards the end of the third AR of Tur Wire! s Tai, Vol. 
i. of 112. T heobald's firſt * 
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there is no reaſon for any reflection on the Engliſh, 
particularly; on that account. 

As for his mantygre, which, he ſays, ſpeaks its ori- 
gina}; it does ſo, but in a language, which Mr. 
Warburton ſeems not to underſtand; ManTicora 
(which we corruptly call mantygre) is an Indian 
word; whether original with them, or derived in 
part from the Arabic, as ſome, or the Teutonic, as 


others hold, does not concern the preſent queſtion : 


the Greeks and Romans both adopted it; and 
whether we borrowed it from theſe or the Indians, 
we are not anſwerable for the propriety of its de- 
rivation, | | 

I wonder Mr. Warburton, when his hand was 
in, did not complete his donum civitatis; and that, 
after he had AIST E NED his ape, (a ſtrange expreſ- 
ſion, by the way, for a clergyman!) he did not de- 
rive it from APA, as little children call it, before 
they can pronounce PAPA. 


Exaur. XI. Vol. 8. P. 141. HAul Ex. 


* This heavy - headed revel, eaſt and weſt 
Makes us traduced” —— 


' That is, This heavy-headed revel makes us tra- 
duced through the world; bur Mr. Warburton ſays, 


<« This heavy-headed revel, eaſt and weft] i. e. 
te this revelling, which obſerves no hours, but con- 
* tinues from morning to night,” &c. WARB. 


Had this / been the meaning, it ſhould have been 
from weſt to eaſt; or, from evening till morning. 
But common ſenſe, and common Engliſn will not 
ſerve Mr. Warburton's turn, without refining away 
the meaning ↄf his author; which is fro n onc end of 
the world to another. 


K 3 Ex · 
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1 XII In andther 1 of this play, he 
has altered the text; ſo as to make it point-out a 
2 place: where i is neither en nor nn, 
or i. 


Page 209. n! _ 
“ Heav'n 's face FER alow! . 
Oer this ſolidity and 8 maſs 3 
<« With triſtful viſage; and, as Sn the Joo, | 
es thought-ſick at the act” * 
Quan. Ay me! what act, | 
« That roars ſo loud, and thunders i in the inder? 


Where, I think, it is plain, that Shakeſpear has 
uſed index, for tl, or prulague . So he uſes it in 
K. Ricnary III. Vol. 5. P. 304. The flatter- 
« ing index of a direful egen * or Pageant, as others 
* And again, in t of y P. 257. III 
ſort occaſion, as index to the ſtory we late talk'd 

of.” So alſo in Othello. Theob. Vol. 7. P. 412. 

” Letchery, by this hand; an index and obſcure 
prologue to the hiſtary of luſt and foul thoughts. * 

But Mr. Warburton ſays, © This is a ſtrange 
6 anſwer :** (I thought it had been a gueſtion) But 
ce the old Quarto bo nen us nearer to the poet s ſenſe, 
«« by dividing the lines thus: 

Auen. « Ay me what act ? | 

Han. That roars ſo loud, and ehunders i in the 

4 index.“ ; ; 

„Here we find the Queen' 8 after natural. 
* He had ſaid, the Sun was 888 the aft, 
« She fays, * © 


A to be placed at the beginning of 
book | "OO Re F ph 
* Ay 
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« Ay me, what act?“ 
He replies (as we mould | ir) 

« That rqars ſp loud, 7rthunders to the Indice: » 


He had, before aid, heayen was ſhocked at it; 
ehe now Tells ber, it reſounded all the world oyer. 
„This gives ys 460 good ſenſe; ; where all ſenſe 
* was wanting.” ARR, 

He Na Wirbartü ue occaſion, from what 
ſeems a miſtaken diviſion of the paſſage in the old 
Quarto, to repreſent an act as thundering to'the In- 
dies; that is, making a'noiſe all over the World, as he 
explanes i it; which was probably known only to the 
murderer himſelf, and to Hamlet; to whom his 
father's! ghqſt had reveled it. And, when he has 
made the miſtake, he contrives, as he frequently 
does, tu commend himſelf; by commending Shake - 

for what he never wrote, or thought of; 
This, ſays he, gives us a very good ſenſe; where 
c all ſenſe was wanting.“ * N for a 
Profeſſed Eritic! 


Exaur. XIII. Val: 7. P. 70. Jouws Cavin, 


Caſ. Brutus, bay not r 
« I'll not endure it; you forget a i, | 
Jo hedge mein; Iam a ſoldier, Il, , 
„Older in practice, abler than yourſelf : 
6 To make conditions.” FB 
Brut. Go to, you are not, Caſſius. + 


We are not to underſtand this, as if Bruths had 
« ſaid, you are not an abler ſoldier ; which would be 
6c wranglin gon a childiſhqueſtion, beneath the cha- 
c racter of Brutus. On the contrary, when Caſſius 
66 had made ſo unbecoming a boaſt, Brutus, in his 

K 4 7-8 « reply, 
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& reply, only reproves him for degeneracy : And 
4 3 not do it in words more pathetic, than 
„by ſaying, you are not Caſſius; i. e. you are no 
longer that brave diſintereſted philoſophic Caſſius, 
*« whole character was made-up of honor and pa- 
« triotiſm ; but are ſunk down into the impotency 
and corruption of the times.” Wars. 
One may juſtly ſay of our critic, 'as Worceſter 
. 
He apprehends a world of figures here; 
«« But not the form of what he ſhould attend.“ 
If Mr. Warburton had not been giddy with his 
ideas of bravery, diſintereſtedneſs, philoſophy, ho- 
nor, and patriotiſm, which have 2 to do here; 
he would have ſeen, that Caſſius is the vocative caſe, 
not. the nominative; and that Brutus does not mean 
to ſay, von are not an abler ſoldier ; but he ſays, you are 
not an abler than I; a point, which it was far from 
being beneath his character ta inſiſt oon. 
If the words, you are not Caſſius, meant a new 
imputationon him of degeneracy; his mere denial of 
it is very flat: and Brutusꝰ replying to that denial, by 
a mere repetition of his former aſſertion, without 
adding any reaſon for it, is ſtill worſe : whereas, if 
the words: mean only a denial of what Caſſius had 
juſt ſaid, it js natural enough for each of them to 
maintain his ground, by a confident affertion of the 
truth of his opinion. 1. | 
And, that the ſaperiority of ſoldierſhip was the 
int of their diſpute ; is moſt manifeſtly evident, 
y Brutus reſyming it a little lower; 
Tou ſay, you are a better ſoldier : - - 
Let it appear ſe; make yaur vaunting true; 
« And it ſhall pleaſe me well!); 


Upon 
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Upon which Caſſius anſwers, 

« You wrong meev'ryway—you wrong me, Brutus 

« J ſaid, an elder ſoldier; not a 1 . 

« Did 1 ſay, better ?“ | 


Exam». XIV. Vol. 6. P. 19. Kino LAB. 


* I will coxvey the buſineſs, as I ſhall find means; 
and acquaint you withal.] Convey, for introduce: 
&« but convey is a fine word, as alluding to the prac- 
e tiſe of clandeſtine conveying goods, ſo as not to 
« be found upon the felon.” WaR. 

* This is not ſuch ® a ſort of criticiſm, as may 
be raiſed mechanically on the rules, which Dacier, 
* Rapin, and Boſſu have collected from antiquity z* 
but founded upon that + © true Law and Principle 
of nature and common ſenſe,” which leads us to in- 
terpret an Author by Himſelf. For the explanation 
is evidently ſuggeſted, or, as ſome would ſpeak, 4 
excited, to Mr. W. by his old friend Piſto{—* Convey 
*the wiſe it call: Steal? foh, a fico for the phraſe.” 
MzerxRry wives or WrnpDsos. Vol. 1. P 262, 
+. The alluſion is without doubt highly proper to 
be addreſſed to one of Gloceſter's great rank; eſpe- 
cially, by his ſon : and, if the old man, before his 
eyes were put-out, was as ſharp ſighted as Mr. W. 
to diſcover it; it muſt needs raiſe in him an equally 
advantageous opinion both of Edmund's politeneſs 
and honeſty. | | 

Examy. XV. Vol. 7. P. 386, Trotus and 

CRESSIDa.. | * 


= « But when Planets + TEE 
In evil mixture to diſorder wander, &c.] By 
% Planets, Shakeſpear here means Comets; which 


® Pref. P. 18. + Pref. B. 19. f Vol. 5. P. 350. 
46 by 


A 
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0 —.— were ſuppoſed to be excentrical planets. 
<* Theevil effects here recapitulated were thoſe, 
« which ſuperſtition gave to the appearance of 
„ Comets.” Warns. 17 

« If we can ſuppoſe any thing wanting to prove, 
that one mins Planets, when he ſays ſo; not only 
the whole tenor of the paſſage, but the very line here 
quoted may ſerve for aproof. The words — in evil 
mixture—evidently alluding to the conjunctions of 
the Planets. But indeed, no mortal could have 
thought of this explanatdn, but he; who ſays, * 
Moonſbine ſignifies Sunſpine. 


Ex AM. XVI. Vol. 2. P. 4. Much Apo A3OUr 
Bn os NoTHiNG. 

" Joy could not ſhow itſelf modeft enough, with- 
e out à badge of bitterneſs] This is judicrouſly ex- 
« preſſed. Of all the tranſports of joy, that which 
is attended with tears is leaſt offenſive; becauſe 
e carrying with it this mark of pain, it allays the 
<« envy, Rat uſually attends another's happineſs. 
This he finely calls a modeſt joy; ſuch a one as did 
not inſult the obſerver by an indication of happi- 
„ neſs unmixt with pain.“ Wars. 


Our honeſt hearted old Poet, who had nothing 
of the atrabilaire in his make, (nay, I queſtion whe- 
ther he had ever heard the word ;) never dreamed of 
ſuch ſtuff as, that it was fine to think ones ſelf inſulted 
by the indication of happineſs in another. How dif- 
ferent are the reflexions he puts in the mouth of 

Leonato on this occaſion.—“ a kind overflow 
of kindneſs! There are no faces truer than thoſe, 
* that are ſo waſhed. Haw much better is it to 
+ weep at joy, than to joy at weeping !* _ 

4 * Vol. 6. P . 48, 


Ex- 
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Exaur. XVII. Vol. 2. P. 31. Much Abo 
ABOUT NOTHING. 


like the ſhaven Hercules, in the ſmirch worm- 
<« eaten tapeſtry ;] By the ſhaven Hercules, is meant 
“ Samſon; the uſual ſubject of old tapeſtry. In 
« this ridicule of the faſhion, the poet has not unart- 
«. fully given a ſtroke at the barbarous workman- 
e ſhip of the common tapeſtry hangings then in 
* uſe. What authoriſed the poet to give this name 
« to Samſon, was the folly of certain chriſtian my- 
« thologiſts ; who pretend, that the grecian Her- 
© cules, was the jewiſh Samſon. The retenue of our 
Author is to be commended : The ſober audi- 
« ence of that time would have been offended with 
the mention of a venerable name on ſuch a light 
« occaſion.” Wars. ' | | 


However barbarous the workmen of the com- 


mon Tapeſtry may have been, I fancy, they were 


hardly fo bad chriſtian mythologiſts, as to draw 
Samſon (not with the jaw-bone of an aſs, but) with 
a maſſy club g as he is here deſcribed. But perhaps 
They too, as well as our Poet, had their commenda- 
ble retenue ; and ſo only meant Samſon, but really 
drew Hercules. 
If Shakeſpear under this retexue did mean Samſon, 

I wonder whether he intended that his /ober audience 
ſhould anderſtand his opening if he did, he muſt 
either be a ſtrange fellow himſelf, or think his audi- 
encewere ſtrange fellows; 'who would have been of- 
fended with the mention of a venerable name, and 
et would bear with patience the downright Bur- 
leſaue of the very perſon, to whom that venerable 


name belonged, 
. | Ex+ 
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Examy. XVIII. Vol. 2. P. 405. Taz TaminG 
OF THE SHREW. 


« Tf love hath touch d you, nought remains but ſo, 
«« Redime te captum quam queas minimo.] 
This line from Terence ſhows, that we ſhould 

If love hath toyPd you i. e. taken you in his 
« 79yls, his nets. Alluding to the captus eff, habet, 
<« of the ſame author.“ Wars. 

That is. The line from Terence ſhows, that we 
ſhould read ey di; becauſe the alluſion is (not 
to this but) to another line in Terence, where the 
word captus does not ſignify ty d, any more than 
it does in the line here quoted: and the metaphor 
in redime its plainly ſhows, that captum does not 
mean, taken, as a wild beat, in lor but, taken, 
as a priſoner, in battle. | yy 


Exaur. XIX. Vol. f. P. 350. Hev. VIII. 


* his mind and place 

Infecting one another —] This is very ſatirical. 
His mind he repreſents as highly corrupt; and 
c« yet he supposts the conTAc1on of the place 
of firſt miniſter, as aDDING an INFECTION to 
« it.” WaRB. | 


The Satire is Mr. W's : for the paſſage ſuppoſes 
his place to be juſt as much infected by his mind, 
as his mind was by his place. | 


Suppoſes as adding, for, ſuppoſes to add ; Excel- 


lent Grammar! and—Contagion adds Infection; Ex- 


cellent Senſe ! Both in the compaſs of two Lines. 
| | Ex» 
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ExamMP. XX. Vol. 7. P. 69. Jur. Casar 


« Remember March, &c. ; 

« What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 

« And not for juſtice ?—] The thought here is 
« infinitely noble; yet, by reaſon of the Laconic 
« brevity here repreſented, it is obſcure. We muſt 
« jmagine Brutus ſpeaking to this effect. Re- 
« member the Ides of March; when we had a cauſe 
in hand ſo great and ſanctified, that the moſt cor- 
« rupt men, intent only on the public, caſt aſide all 
« private regards ; engaged in the cauſe of liberty, 
and ſtabb'd for juſtice. Remember too, that 
« this is but the ſame cauſe continued ; all corrupt 
« and private motives ſhould therefore be negled. 
« ed and deſpiſed. This is the ſenſe; in which 
« the dignity of the ſentiment, and the propriety 
« of it to the caſe in hand, are altogether worthy of 
« the character of the ſpeaker. Wars. 


What obſcurity Mr W. can find in this paſſage: 
is hard to conceive : but, as near as I can gueſs, ir 
muſt be in this Line; 

What villain touch'd his body ——.” 

from which words, as I ſuſpect, Mr W. thinks that 
it muſt be inferred; that ſome of thoſe, who touch'd 
his body, were villains ; and this, I ſuppoſe, is the 
intent and meaning of thoſe words in his expoſition 
* the moſt corrupt men—&c.” But a reader of 
common ſenſe and common attention need not be 
told, that this Queſtion / hat villain &c— ? is ſo 
far from inferring This; that on the contrary it is 
a ſtrong way of denying that there were any ſuch a- 
mong them, as were villains enough to ſtab for 
any cauſe except that of juſtice. 


CANON 
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CANON KX. 


He ſhould not allow any poetical . 
which He does not underſtand. 


Exame.:I. Vol. 6. P. 470. 28 


| 4 gur veil'd dames 
& Commit the war of white and damaſk in 

% Their nicely gauded cheeks to th' wanton ſpoil 
* Of Phcebus* 1 kifles.” ny 


« This commixture of white and red could. not, 
Yo 22 any figure of ſpeech, be called a mar; becauſe it 
« 1s the agreement and union of the colours, chat 
© make the beauty. We ſhould read, 


e che ware of white and damaſk— 
ET. tie commodity, the merchandiſe.” Wars. 


| Perhaps ſome other profeſs'd critic, diſliking Mr. 
Warburton's commodity ; and being offended” with 
the idea of venality, which the word merchandiſe 
gives in this place; may tell us, we ſhould read, 
Commit the Wear—i. e. hazard the wearing out 
commit from commettre, an old French ward ; BY 
is no ſmall recommendation to it. But a 


tical reader would let this figure pals ; 3 of 
bea arm'd (except for his own heart) on account of 


this innocent war between the roſes and lilies in a 
lady's check; remembering that beautiful, though 


ſimple deſcription of it, in the old ballad of Faw 


Roſamond. 

dr 4. The biood wichin her cryſtal checks 
Did ſuch a color drive; n 
As though the hh and the raſe 


. For 5 did rive. 


* 0 If 


5 
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ſo ignorant, as to imagine it was night 
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If Mr. Warburron ſhould object to the authority 
of this unknown poet, I hope he will allow that of 
Shakeſpear himſelf; who in his Tazqutx and 
Luensex has theſe lines, 
0 This ſilent wan of lilies and of roſes 
« Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field.” 
WF... | p. 103. Sewel's ed. 
So alſo, in the Taming of the Shrew. 


I Theob. Vol. 2. p. 342. 
« Such war of white and red within her cheeks.” 


\ There is alſo a like paſſage, in Venus and Ad. 
« To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 
How white and red each other did deſtroy.” 


Examp. II. Vol. 4. P. 380. K. Hexgy V. 
„ Filts the wide veſſel e Univerſe 
« for horizon; for we are not to think Shakeſpear 
over the 
<« whole globe at once - Beſides, the image he em- 
« ploys, ſhews, he meant but half the globe; the 
G on round, which has the ſhape of a veſſel, or 
« goblet.” Wars. Tt 

Here Mr. Warburton unneceffarily interferes with 
his minute philoſophy : As if the whole might nor 
be poetically uſed for a part. Virgil, when he ſaid, 


d ilet omnis ager, 


never was thought to mean preciſely every field in 
the habitable world. The only reafon our critic 


could have for Writing 'this Curious note, was to 


make oſtentation of his knowlege in philoſophy s 
and this he does very unhappily: for it appears, that 
he 
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he does not know the difference between the hori- 
zon and hemiſphere. Beſides, he ought to have re- 
membered; that if this goblet, he is ſo fond of, re- 
preſents the hemiſphere, which was then dark ; it 
muſt mean that part which was over our heads, and 
conſequently it is a goblet turned upſide down ; the 
moſt improper ſituation for being fill'd in, that 
even Mr. Warburton could imagine. 


'Examy. III. Vol. 7. P. 10. JuLivs CæsAR. 


« His coward lips did from their colour fly.] A 
« plain man would have ſaid, the colour fled from 
64 his lips; not his lips from their colour. But the 
<« falſe expreſſion was from as falſe a piece of Wit: 
c a poor quibble, alluding to a coward flying from 
6s his colours. WARB. AS32194 11 [19 g 

Shakeſpear had no ſuch miſerable ſtuff in his 
head. The expreſſion is claſſical; and the figure 
of ſpeech as common, as any poetical ornament 
whatever. 1 214 4 | | 
4 In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora; — Ovid. and—Nullum © 

% Szya caput Proſerpina fugit.” Hor. 
are amongſt a thouſand inſtances of it. Where 
the ſenſe is Corpora mutata in novas formas 
and nullum caput fugit Proſerpinam. 


f * 
— — Wer — 


er 
_ He may make fooliſh amendments or explana- 
tions, and refute them ; only to enhance the va- 
lue of bis critical fill, ' | 


Exame. 


„„ ((DÞ ww — 
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| ExanPLy J. Vol. 6. P. 370. Maczern, 
Thou ſeeſt the heavens, as troubled with man's 


« Threaten this bloody age — 

One might be tempted to think, the poet wrote 
“trage, laughter, But I, who know him better, am 
66. * he uſed ftage for act. And, becauſe tage 
e may be figuratively uſed for a, a dramatic re- 
« preſentation ;' therefore he uſes it for 24, a deed 
« done. Threatens a tragedy.” Wars. 


None but an erring (or * errant) pedant could be 
tempted to think, that Shakeſpear wrote ſtrage in 
this place; which is a barbarous word, without any 
authority produced for it. As for the intimate ac- 
quaintance Mr. Warburton boaſts with Shakeſpear, 
one might be tempted to doubt of that; he is fo 
ſeldom let into the poet's meaning: particularly, in 
the preſent inſtance, the obvious ſenſe, which any 
body but aprofeſs'd critic might have ſeen, is; that 
« Heaven, troubled with man's act [the murder of 
« Duncan] threatens the bloody ſtage, where the 
e murder was committed; i. e. the world in gene- 
&« ral, or at leſt Scotland, which on this occaſion 
« was covered with darknets ; as appears by the 
« following line, | 

« That darkneſs does the faceof th'earth entomb. “ 


There was therefore no occaſion for inventing that 
ſorites of nonſenſical figures; of fage for act, a dra- 
matic repreſentation; therefore, as he doth add, for 
aft, a deed done; and therefore, as he ſbould have 
added, for a deed to be done; for a threaten'd tra- 


* See Mr. W.'s Nete on © erring Barbarian,” OTzeLLo, Vol. 8. 
| 302. L | 2 
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gedy is not paſt, but future. But © thus it will be, 


(as Mr. Warburton obſerves) when the author is 
thinking of one thing, and his critic of another. 


Exame, II. Vol. 3. P. 99. ALL's WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL, 
« We loſt a jewel of her; our efteem 
« Was made much poorer by it——” 
« What is the meaning of the king's eſteem be- 
« ing made poorer by the loſs of Helen? I think, 
it can only be underſtood in one ſenſe ; and that 
s ſenſe won't carry water: i. e. we ſuffered in our 
<« eſtimation by her loſs. —We muſt certainly read 
therefore, 5 
2 our ate 
« Was made much poorer by it— 
& that is the certain conſequence of loſing 2 
jewel.” | Waks. 
This very fage obſervation our critic gave us in 
Mr. Theobald's edition; Vol. 2. P. 44 3. However, 


he has ſince ſtopped the leaks; and gfteem in his own 


edition carries water very well, with only this cover- 
ing; eſteem for eſtimation, in the ſenſe of worth, 
. eſtate. : WAB. : . 


Exaur. III. Vol. 6. P. 3879. Macsern, 


* Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
By — 8 and by choughs and rooks brought 
vc rth . 


The ſecret'ſt man of blood. —] By relations is 
* meant, the relation one thing is ſuppoſed to bear 
to another. The ancient Soothſayers, of all 
«* denominations, practiſed their art upon the prin- 
* ciple of Analogy. Which Analogies were found- 


* Vol. 1. P. 445. 
4 5 bo 


{ 3 
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« ed in a ſuperſtitious Philoſophy, ariſing out of 
te the nature of ancient Idolatry; which would 
« require a Volume to explain. If Shakeſpear 
« meant, what I ſuppoſe he did, by relations; this 
« ſhews a very profound knowledge of Antiqui- 
« ty. But, after all, in his licentious way, by 
« relations he might only mean languages; i. e. the 
% languages of Birds.” Warn. | 


Shakeſpear, without all this very profound know- 
"_ of nobody knows what analogies, founded 
on ſuperſtitious philoſophy, ariſing out of ancient 
idolatry ; which 'tis well if it would not require 
above one volume to explain; might yet have e- 
nough, fully to anſwer his preſent purpoſe : and, 
I think, had a great deal too much ; to mean, firſt, 
by relations — languages; and then, by /anguages 
ſimply, to mean the languages of Birds. 

The only part of this learned note, which the 
Critic himſelf ſeems certain of, is the aſſertion 
in the firſt ſentence of it. And That, for the un- 
deniable truth of ir, is worthy of honeſt Bardolph 
himſelf ; © * who, when he ſhould define, puts us 
off, for want of a ſynonimous term, even with 
<< the ſame term differently accommodated.” 


The relations Shakeſpear means are only thoſe, 
which the cries and flights of ſundry birds are ſu- 
perſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to bear, to the actions of men 
and the events or accidents of human life: of 
which kind of ſuperſtition many a prophecying old 
Aunt at this day will ſupply Mr. W. with any 
quantity he has occaſion for, as good cheap as 
can be had of e'er an ancient Soothſayer of em 


all, | 
* Vol. 4. P. 257. 2 Hix. IV. Note 9. 
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CANON XII. 


He may find out an immodeſt or immoral mean- 
ing in his author ; where there does not appear to 
be any hint that way. a 


ExaueLe I. Vol. 7. P. 266. CyMBELINE, 


« If ſhe be up, I'll ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill and dream.” — | 
If ſhe be up, &c.] It is obſervable ; that Shake- 
“ ſpear makes his fools deal much in that kind of 
wit, called the double entendre, with only a Angle 


«< meaning ; ſince his time transferred to the fine 
« gentleman of the drama.” Wars. 


True is that old proverb, 
As the fool thinketh, 
The bell clinketh. 9 


For the meaning here is ſo Angle; that nobody, but 
a man of Mr. Warburton's penetration, could find 
out a double entendre. 


ExAMp. II. The ſame NN diſcovered in 
that line in KING LEAR, Vol. 6. P. 6. 


« Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes. 

That, by the /quare of ſenſe, we are to under- 
tc ſtand the four nobler ſenſes; viz. the ſight, hear- 
<« ing, taſte, and ſmell. For a young lady could 
not with decency inſinuate, that ſhe knew of any 
<« pleaſures, which the 5b afforded. This is ima- 
« gined with great propriety and delicacy.” 

I believe, that Shakeſpear uſes /quare for the full 
complement of all the ſenſes : and that this ima- 
gined propriety and delicacy Mr. Warburton ought 
AC to 
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to have the praiſe of; who ſeems to have been think- 
ing of the Auth ſenſe, inſtead of the fifth; when he 
wrote that note. 


Examy. III. Vol. 1. P. 398. Mrasurt ror 
MeaSuke. 


Due. Thou art not noble; 
& For all th* accommodations, that thou bear ſt, 
« Are nurs'd by baſeneſs:— 


« Are nur d by baſeneſs:] This enigmatical ſen- 
& tence, ſo much in the manner of our author, is 
<« a fine proof of his knowledge of human nature. 
«© The meaning of it being this, Thy moſt virtuous 
« actions have a ſeliſb motive; and even thoſe of 
& them, which appear moſt generous, are but the more 
«© ARTFUL DISGUISES OF SELF-LOVE,” Wars. 


It is as plain, as words can make it; that Shake- 
ſpear is not here conſidering man as a moral agent: 
but is ſpeaking of animal life ; the accommodations 
[conveniencies] of which, he ſays, are nurs'd [ſup- 
plied and ſupported] by baſeneſs ; | thoſe that are 
eſteemed the lower and meaner parts of the creation; 
ſuch as wool, ſilk, the excrements of beaſts and in- 
ſects; &c. or by the labor and ſervice of the meaneſt 
people.) K. Lear fell into the ſame reflection. 
on ſeeing the naked beggar : © Conſider him well. 
« Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, 
e the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha 
here's three of us are ſophiſticated. Thou art the 
« thing itſelf ; unaccommodated, man is no more, 
<« but ſuch a poor bare forked animal as thou art.“ 
Vol. 6. P. 82. 

This is plainly the ſame thought. And our poet 
was too good a writer, 25 as too honeſt a man, 

1 = 
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to think of this fine enigma; which is impertinent 
to the ſubject he is upon, and contains a doctrine 
moſt execrable, and deſtructive of all virtue; the 
original inventer of which muſt either have had a 
very bad heart, if he found it true at home; or 
muſt have kept very bad company, and from ſuch 
uncharitably judge the hearts of all the reſt of 
mankind. 

This reflexion, I have heard, has been reckoned 
too ſevere ; I cannot but think, the caſe required ſe- 
verity; and I have the good fortune to be ſupported 
in my cenſure, by an authority; which, how much 
ſoever others may think ſlightly of it, Mr. Warbur- 
ton will allow to be the beſt: I mean that of the in- 
genious gentleman, who wrote A critical and philoſo- 
pbical enquiry into the cauſes of Prodigies and Mira- 

cles; printed in 1727. ** But there is (ſays he, p. 26.) 
« a ſect of antimoraliſts, who have our Hobbes and 
de the French Duke de la Rochefoucault for their 
<< leaders; that, give it but encouragement, would 
* ſoon rid our hands of this inconvenience; [an en- 
e thuſiaſtic love of one's Country] and moſt effec- 
“ tually prevent all return from that quarter: For, 

«© whereas it was the buſineſs of ancient philoſophy, 
e to give us a due veneration for the dignity of hu- 
man nature; they deſcribed it, as really it was, be- 
s neficent, brave, and a lover of its /pectes; a prin- 
* ciple become ſacred, ſince our divine Maſter made 
* it the foundation of his religion: Theſe men, for 
* whatendswe ſhall ſee preſently, endeavouring to 
« create a contempt and horror for it; have painted 
it baſe, cowardly, envious, and a lover of it's 
« ſelf. A view ſo ſenſeleſs, and ſhocking to the 
*© common notices of humanity; that I afirm bim 
no honeſt man, and uncapable of charging the of- 
& fices of a ſon, a ſubjetF, or a father ; that in the 

« /udgen, 
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« ſudden, and even involuntary workings of the affec- 
« tions, does not perceive the fucus. 


And a little lower, P. 28. 


« But when once we can be brought to perſuade 
« ourſelves, that this love of the ſpecies is chimeri- 
« cal; that the notion was invented by crafty knaves, 
*« to make dupes of the young, the vain, and the 
© ambitious ; that nature has confined us to the 
t narrow ſphere of ſe/f-love ; and that our moſt pom- 
cc 2:29 boaſts of a generous diſintereſtedneſs, are 
« but the ARTFUL DISGUISES OF THAT PASSION ; 
ce ye become, like Ixion, aſhamed of our fondneſs 
« for a miſtaken Juno; &c. | 

Mr. Warburton ſhould have remember'd too, an 
obſervation of his, on a paſſage in Cox fol Ax us; 
Vol. 6. P. 528. Shakeſpear, when he chooſes to 
te give us ſome weighty obſervation upon human 
nature, not much to the credit of it; generally 
(as the intelligent reader may obſerve) puts it 
s into the mouth of ſome loto buffoon character.“ 


CANON XIII. 


He needs not attend- to the low accuracy of or- 
thography or Pointing; but may ridicule ſuch 


trivial criticiſms in others. 


ExAMPLE. I. Vol. 7. P. 64. JuLivs CæSAR. 


« And things uniuckey charge my fantaſy.” 
Sa ſpelt, for unlucky, five times, in the text andnote. 


Ex AMp. II. Attellanes, for Atellanes, Vol. g. P. 


os: III. Bain'd, for Baned, Vol. 1. P. 452. 


L. 4 Ex Ar. 
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Exaur. IV. Boney, for Bony, Vol. 2, P. 319. 
ExaMr. V. Conſture, for Con rue, Vol. 4. P. 99. 
Exame., VI. Further, for Farther, — 

Exame. VII. GaPd, for Gall'd, Vol. 4. P. 110. 
'Exame. VIII. Groth, for Growth, Vol. 8. P. 70. 
Exaup. IX. Jolitry, for Jollity, Vol. 2. P. 346. 

ExAur. X. Lain open, for Laid open, Vol. 3. 


p. | 
Fele. XI. Levar, for Liever, Vol. 5. P. 4. 
ExAur. XII. The L'ovre, for the Louvre, Vol. 

2 P. Fr. 

ExAur. XIII. Nauciouſly, for Nauſeouſiy, Vol 


I. P. 100. 
Exaup. XIV. Pennants, for Pendents, Vol. 1: 


P. 
i Late, XV. | Spleenatic, for Splenetic, Vol. 1. 


u XVI. Syncerus, for Sincerus, Vol. 5. 
P. 2350, Lat. © 
Exame. XVII. Synonimous, for Synonymous, 
Pref. xij, xvj. Vol. 4. P. 2 
Fe Examy. XVIII. Utepean, for Utopian, Vol. 1. 
34- 
Kraus. XIX. Warey, gs for Wary, Vol 7. 2 323. 
XAMP. XX. Eiſel, vine pelt rig t r. 
Theobald, Vol. 8. P. 2 2 by Mr. - MY 
Exam. XXI. Oar, ſpelt right 
148. Vel XXL. Oar, fs R ö 
Exame. XXII. Ofprey, ſpelt right y Mr. 
Theobald, Vol. 6. P. 536. 


Exame. XXIII. Vol. 7. P. 189. 
«© Commend unto his lips thy * favoring hand.” 


e Here Mr. Theobald reſtores an f, depoſed by 
cc the printer; to make room for an /.“ by r 
XAMP 
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Around Orcſtoredby Mr. Theobald.” Wars. 


Exaur. XXV. Vol. 3. P. 235 
„ Shall love in Building grow ſo ruinate? 


4 2uildings.] Mr. Theobald has here removed 
& a ſuperfluous letter.“ Wars, 


Exame. XXVI. Vol. 6. P. 436. 
The one fide muſt have * bale.” 
* This word ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald. 
ExAup. XXVII. Bid. P. 464.—* What harm 
can your * &iſſon conſpectuitys glean out of his 
character” — . 


1 en (blind) ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald. 


Examy. XXVIII. Vol. 3. P. 43. 


Ne 1. Commas and points here ſet exactly tight 
by Mr. Theobald. So Vol. 2. P. _ | 


Exance, XXIX. Did. P. 459. 
Note 7. A point ſet right by Mr. Theobald. 


Exaur. XXX. Vol. 1. P. 217. 
With my maſter's ſbip.] This pun reſtored by 


Mr. Theobald. 


Exa Mr. 
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| Exancy: XXXI. Vol. f. pP. 259. 7 
70 1 [hope upon familiarity will grow more con- 


A ates reſtored by Mr. Theobald. 


| ExAMP. XXXII. Vol 2. P. 197. — but ſo ſo.) 
A quibble reſtored by the Oxfi Leder. i 


Exau. XXXIII. Vol. 3. P. 404. ſoews] ſpelt 
right by Mr. Theobald. 

Exane, XXXIV. Vol. 2. P. 251. 

N. 3. O. U. A poor conundrum, as Mr. Theo- 
bald "rightly calls it, reſtored by him to its place, 
5 Examye. XXXV. Vol. 6. P. 94. 
felled] ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald. 


Examy. XXXVI. Vol. 7. P. 306. 
ahſerix ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald, 


Examy. XXXVII. Vol. 4. P. 218. 


Cb. Juſt. You follow the young Prince up 
<« and down, like his ill angel.” 
Fal. No, my lord, your ill angel is light,” &c. 


A pun in ill angel, which, Mr. Theobald tells 
“us, he has reſtored and brought to light.“ WA RB. 


CANON XIV. 


Yet, when be pleaſes to condeſcend to ſuch 
work, he FP value himſelf” upon it; and not 
only 
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eftore loft but point-out ſuch quaint- 
os wh Ee. the — never g of 


ExamPL I. Vol. 5. P. 257. K. RIcHARD III. 


Note 2. I havealter'd the pointing of this paſ- 
* ſage ; whereby a ſtrange and ridiculous anticli- 
© max is prevented. WIX3ꝭ. 


Ex aur. II. Ibid. P. 346. Kino HENRY VIII. 


Note 1. This ill pointing makes nonſenſe of 
* the thought. I have u as it now ſtands.” 
Wars. 


Exame. III. Vol. 6. P. 189. Timon or ATaens. 


* it ſhould ſeem by th' ſum, 
9 Yeu maſter's confidence was above mine.“ 


** * Your maſter's confidence} Play on the word 
% confidence.” WARB. 


Exams. IV. Ibid. P. 432. Cox fol Axus. 


let us revenge ourſelves with our pikes, cer 
e become rakes.” 
Time, who has done greater things, has here 
« ſtifled a miſerablejoke; which was then the ſame, as 
« if it had been now wrote; Let us revenge ourſelves 
with forks, e' er we become rakes ; * &c. Warr. 


Exame.V. Vol. 1. P. 276. This abſurd paſ- 
* ſage may be pointed into ſenſe,” 


Exame. VI. Vol. 2. P. 154. © The wrong point- 
« ing has made this fine ſentiment nonſenſe.“ 


Exame, 
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Exane. VII. vol. 6. P. 161. Tuo or ATatxs, 


* We ſhould read and point this nonſenſe 
* thus.” Wars. | 


Exaur. VIII. vol. 6. P. 345. 


—* This nonſenſe, made worſe by ul pointing, 
<* ſhould be read thus. Was. 


ExaMr. IX. Vol. 4. P. 121. 1 HENRY IV. 


2 there's neꝰer a king in Chriſtendom could be 
<< better bit, than have been ſince the firſt cock.“ 


Time has here added a pleaſantry to the expreſ- 
« fon. For, I think, the word bite was not then 
« uſed in the cant ſenſe to cen, or impoſe 
10 — ,” Wars. 


ee. X. Vol. 1. P. 87. Trurzsr. 


, touch me not; Iam not Stepbana, but a cramp.” 


<« In reading this play, I all along ſuſpeZed ; 
ce that Shakeſpear had taken it from ſome Italian 
« writer — I was much confirmed in my ſuſpicion, 
„hen I came to this place. It is plain, a joke 
« was intended; but, where it lies, is hard to ſay. I 
& ſuſpett, there was a quibble in the original, that 
© would not bear to be tranſlated; which ran thus 

4 I am not Stephane, but Staffilato : ſtalſilato ſigni- 
„ fying in Italian, a man well laſhed or flayed,; 
* which was the real caſe of theſe varlets.” Wars. 


The plain meaning of Shakeſpear's words is, 
« O, touch me not; for I am ſore, as if I were 
* cramped all over.“ 
He muſt have a good noſe at a conundrum, who 


can hit it * upon ſo cold a ſcent as is here. But 
„Sowter 


S . e ons we „ 1 
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« Sowter will cry upon it, th it be not as rank 
« as a fox. He ſuſpefs a jeſt here, which he can- 
not make out in Engliſh; and fo, having ſaſpected 
before, that Shakeſpear had taken or tranſlated 
this play from an Italian writer; away he goes to his 
Italian Dictionary, to hunt for ſome word; whoſe 
like ſound might be a pretenſe, though a poor one, 
for his ſuſpicion. The beſt he could find, was this 
ſame faffilato; which ſignifies. ſimply laſbed, not 
well laſhed ;, much leſs flayed : but this it muſt ſig- 
nify, and this too mult be the real caſe of theſe var- 
lets; the one, in defiance of the Italian language; and 
the other, in defiance of Shakeſpear ; who fully ex- 


| planes their puniſhment, and this conſequence of 


it, in Proſpero's commiſſion to Ariel; P. 73. 


« Go charge my goblins, that they grind their joints 

« With dry convu//ions ; ſhorten up their ſinews 

With aged cramps; and more pinch-ſpoited make 
them, 5 

Than pard or cat o mountain.“ | 


Had not the Dictionary helped Mr. Warburton to 
this fooliſh conundrum, I ſuppoſethis paſſage would 
have been degraded; as a nonſenſical interpolation 
of the player: and I do not know, which proceding 
would have been more worthy of a Profeſſed Critic; 
or have done more juſtice to Shakeſpear. 
I cannot help taking notice here of the unfair 
arts Mr. Warburton uſes, to make his ſuſpicion, 
on his readers for truth. He firſt, to the word 
laſhed, which faffilato does ſignify ; tacks flayed, 
which it does not ſignify ; as if they were the ſame 
ching: juſt as he did in interpreting the word been, 
under Canon VII. Example 15. and then, to prove, 


®'TWELFTH Nic, Vol. 3. P. 158. 


that 
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that this (flaying) was the real caſe of theſe varlets, . 
he miſquotes Shakeſpear— | 

— “ pricking goſs and thorns, 
C Which enter'd their frail ins” — | 
inſinuating, as if they were torn and raw all over: 
whereas Shakeſpear ſays, | 

4 Which enter'd their frail * bins? — 
Nor let Mr. Warburton cavil, that their ſhins could 
not be ſcratched, without the thorns entering their 
ſkins ; ſince ſcratched ſhins can never put a man in 
the condition, which Stephano here repreſents him- 
ſelf in; or which He would have to be meant by 
his faffilato. 8 

The inſtances above, of corrections in pointing, 
are brought; not to blame Mr. Warburton for 
rectifying miſtakes of that nature: but to ſhew the 
unreaſonableneſs of his ridiculing that care in 
others; when the want of it may make nonſenſe 
of the beſt of writings : and, as he acknowledges, 
has frequently done ſo in Shakeſpear. 


ExaMp. XI. Vol. 7. P. 323. CYMBELINE. 


* — Young one, 
< Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it ſeems, 
f They crave to be demanded : who is this, 
<< Thou make*ſt thy bloody pillow ? what was he, 
<< That, otherwiſe than noble Nature did, 
„ Hath alter'd this good picture? what's thy intereſt 
© Tn this ſad wreck ? how came it? and who is it?” 


*The Editor, Mr. Theobald, cavils at this paſ- 
„ ſage. He ſays, It is far from being ſtrictly 
grammatical; and yet, what is ſtrange, he ſub- 
<« joins a paraphraſe of his own; which ſhows it 
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« to be ſtrictly grammatical. For, ſays he, the con- 
4c ſtruction of theſe words is this: who hath altered 


dc that picture, otherwiſe than nature altered 


« it ? I ſuppoſe then, this Editor's meaning was, 
« that the grammatical conſtruction would not 


conform to the ſenſe; (for a bad writer, like a bad 


nan, generally ſays one thing, and means ana- 
« ther : He ſubjoining, Shakeſpear deſgned to ſay, 
« if the text be genuine, who hath altered that 
e good picture, from what nature at firſt made it? 
« Here again he is miſtaken, Shakeſpear meant, 
&« like a plain man, juſt as he ſpoke; and as our 
« Editor has paraphraſed him: who hath altered 
cc that good picture, otherwiſe than nature altered 
& jt ? And the ſolution of the difficulty in this ſen- 
& tence, which ſo much perplexed bim, is this: 
« The ſpeaker ſees a young man without a head; 
e and conſequently much Hortened in ſtature : on 


cc which he breaks-out into this exclamation ; who 


<« hath altered this good form, by makingit orter; 
« ſo contrary to the practice of nature, which by 
« yearly acceſſion of growth alters it by making it 
& taller.” WARE. | 


I tranſcribe the former part of this note ; mere- 
ly for the ſake of obſerving, once for all ; that he, 
who beſides ſtopping-at our great critic's groſſer 
errors and abſurdities, ſhould ſtay to peck-at every 
minute inaccuracy, where his meaning is obvious 
(as he here ſerves poor Theobald: ) might eaſily write 
a Book as big at leſt, as the Divine Legation; how- 
ever it might be for goodneſs. | 


As for the explanatory part of the note; — The 

& ſpeaker ſees a young man” &c— It contains a 
paltry miſerable quibble; never thought-of by 
Shakeſpear, and utterly unworthy of him ; and 
| f very 
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very hardly to be collected from the words of the 
_ pallage. | 
Shakeſpear certainly meant, as Mr. Theobald ex- 
plains him; who hath altered the picture from 
what Nature made it? And if Mr. W. won't allow 
us Mr. Theobald's conjecture of id for did —, we 
muſt ſuppoſe did, not to be the ſign of the paſt 
tenſe, but to be itſelf a verb, did or made —; per- 
haps uſed in the technical ſenſe did the picture, 
i. e. painted it. Nn . 


ExaAMp. XII. Vol. 1. P. 443. Masuxk rox 
|  Mrasurs, + | 
* 'Duke,—————This is moſt likely! !?! 
% Habel. Oh! that it were as like, as it is true!” 

She was conſcious, that her accuſation was true; 
and very naturally replies to the Duke's ironical 
words, that ſhe wiſhes it were equally probable, or 
credible, as it was true. es CE 22 

But Mr. W. won't be ſatisfied ; without making 
the ſenſible and virtuous Jabel, gay enough to 
uibble, in a caſe of the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs ; and ab- 
urd or wicked enough to wiſh, that Angelo's a- 
dultery and murder might appear ſeemly. 3 

Lite is not uſed here for probable, but for 
« ſzemly. She catches-at the Duke's word, and 
« turns it to another ſenſe ; of which there are a 
« great many examples in Shakeſpear and the wri- 
« ters of that time.” Wars. 

"Tis pity, when he put himſelf to the trouble 
of ſhewing the peculiar ſenſe of this word; that 
he did not alſo (according to his promiſe) explain 
© the cauſe, which led the poet to ſo perverſe an uſe 


of it. 
* Pref. p. 16. 


CANON 
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| CANON XV. 


He may explane a difficult paſſage, by words 
ahpaluth \ unintellg ble. 


"ExamPLE I. Vol. 8. P. e 


Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
« In my defunct and proper ſatis faction. 


«1, e. with that heat and new affections, which the 
* indulgence of my appetite has raiſed and created. 
«© This is the 8 of defunct; which has made 
all the difficulty o this paſſage.” Wars. 

If there can any ſenſe be made of this, there are 
ſtill two ſmall difficulties : 1. how defun# comes to 
ſignify raiſed and created by indulgence ; and 2. how 
the appetite can be ſaid to be defunZ, or indulged 
when Othello ts not yet een the Irr- 0 * 
affections. 


Exaur. II. vol. 3. P. 237. Cou oy or 
ERRORS, 


66 « Sig, Syren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
r Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
« And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lye; 


And in that glorious ſuppoſition think, 
“ He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. 


in that glorious ſuppofition] Supplies, 5 
« the thing lain open.” WARB. 
I am in ſome doubt, whether this note ſhould be 
placed under this, or the XIIth Canon; becaufefrom 
Mr. Warburton's expoſition of the word ®*- ſuppoſed, 
propping or ſupporting, Vol. III. P. 25. 1 ſuſpect, 


* See the Glofſary« 
M that 


2 
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that lain open is a falſe print for lain upon; and that 
Mr. Warburton had his eye on — in Horace, 
Sat. 2. Lib. i. Hæc ubi ſuppoſuit, ce or elſe he would 
have told us, what this glorious thing lain open [or 
upon] was. What ideas can this great maſter of 
languages have; to talk of thinking in a thing lain 
open or upon ! 

Not to take notice, that to lay is pontre, and ca- 
bare is to lie, which would form lien, or hen upon; 
ſuppoſition here is uſed, in its ordinary ſenſe, for 
imagination, fancy. I ſuſpect, there is a light miſtake 
of one letter in the third line; we ſhould probably 
read them for ee. | 


„ Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy en hairs: 

And as a bed I'll taketbem, and there lie; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think, 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die.“ 


Exa up. III. Vol. 7. P. 223. Ax TONY AND 
| CLEOPATRA. 

Come, mortal wretch ; . 
« With thy ſharp teeth this knot inTRINSECATE 
Of life at once untie :” 

— ** this knot intrinſecate] The expreſſion is 
„ fine; it ſignifies a hidden, ſecret ¶intrinſecus 
_ * knot, as that which ties ſoul and body together.“ 
. How, ſecret as that which ties ſoul and body to- 
gether ? Why, it is that very knot ſhe ſpeaks of. 
But, what a lingua franca is here! a ſecret intrinſecus 
Knot ! How long has intrinſecus been an adjective ? 
and, if it be not, how will he conſtrue the ſentence ? 
Had our critic read Shakefpcar with any atten- 
tion, he might have known; that he uſes intrinſe- 
cate tor intricate, intangled, or tied in hard knots ; 
| e Like 
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« Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
* Too intrinſecate to* unlooſe.” 
K. Lear, Vol. 6. P. 50. 


Had it ſignified hidden, ſecret, it could no more have 
been bitten in twain, than untied, before it was found 
out, | 


Exam, IV. Vol. 6. P. 386. Maczzrs. 


% Fou make me 

« Even tothe diſpoſition that 1 oe; 

«* When now I think you can behold ſuch ſights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks ; 

« When mine is blanch'd with fear. —] Which 
in plain Engliſh e ou make me juſt mad. 
Wars. . 

If this Se the meaning, Shakeſpear has indeed 
done here, as Mr. W. 4 Vs him where to do; 
viz. *®' When he came to draw-out his contempla- 
tions into diſcourſe, he took- up with the firſt words 
* that lay in his way.” For, except by ſuppoling this 
ſort of chance-medley, it is impoſſible to make 


| Shakeſpear's text tally with Mr. W's baiderdeſp ex- 


planation. 

Ihe plain meaning is—Though1 am bald enough 
myſelf, (i. e. owe or have enough 2 that diſpaſition,) 
yet I cannot but wonder, when I think — &c. 


N. B. In ſome of theſe inſtances, Mr. W's words, 
though not unintelligible in themſelves, yet are ut- 
terly ſo, conſidered as explanatory of Shakeſpear's 
words. If therefore theſe examples may be thought 
not to range exactly under this canon, or perh : a 
under any of the preſent ones; They muſt then 
provided (as hes deſerve) with a new CANON 
of their own : which Mr. W. himſelf will, with a 
® Pref, P. 16, 

M 2 very 
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very ſmall addition, furniſh + very proper terms 
for. 
To common terms he may affix meanings of his 
own, unauthoriſed by Uſe; and not to be juſ- 
tified either by Analogy, or any thing elſe. 


— 
2151 — 


CC ANON XVI. 


He may contradict himſelf; for t nfs of * 
ng. his critical fill on both fides of the queſtion. 


Exany. I. Vol. 6. P. 347. Maczzrn. 


; « the g golden round, 
60 Which 25 and metaphyſi = aid doth ſeem 
&« To have thee crown'd withal.“ 


Dotbh ſeem to have thee crown'd withal, is-not 
&« ſenſe. To make it fo, it ſhould be ſupplied thus ; 
<« doth ſeem deſirous to have. But no poetic licence 
4 would excuſe this,” & c. Wars. 


. Yer, page 335. in his Note on this line, | 
So ſhould he look, that ſeems to ſpeak things 


he ſays, i. e. ſcems as if he would ſpeak.” : 
Which is much the ſame thing as defirous.. 
So alſo i in ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, Vol. 


3. P. 13. 

our deareſt friend 
40 Preite tes ü the buſineſs, and would em 
40 To have us make denial. 


Exactly i in the ſenſe here <7 gels 4 not re- 
marked · on n by Mr. W. 
B -tW & 14 Pref. P. — 
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Ex Aux. II. Vol. 2. P. 197. Lorne LABOR 
| LOST. | | 


* taken with the manner.“ . 

We ſhould read, taken in the manner; and this 
<« was the phraſe uſed to ſignify, taken in the fact.“ 
Wars. And he quotes Dr. Donne's authority for it. 


But in Vol. 4. P. 142. 1 HENRY IV. M ſays, 
* taken in the manner.“ | 


The Quarto and Folio read, with the manner; 
& which is right. Taken with the manner is a law 
« phraſe, and then in common uſe ; to ſignify taten 
«© inthe fact. WARB. | 


Great wits have ſhort memories. 


But ſuch things will happen, when a critic muſt 
furniſh ſuch a quota of Notes ; whether he have any 
thing worth publiſhing or no. 


Examoe. III. Ibid. P. 249. 


&© Sown cockle reap'd no corn.“ 


“j. e. If we do not take proper meaſures for 
« winning theſe ladies, weſhall never atchieve them.“ 
Wars. in Theobald's ed. Vol. 2. P. 146. ; 


In his own, the explication is this; 

&« Sown cockle,”* &c. | | 

« This proverbial expreſſion intimates; that, be- 
« ginning with perjury, they can expect to reap 
nothing but falſhood.” Wars. | 


This ſeems to be the true explication; but he 
ought to have confeſſed, as he does ſometimes in a 
ſort of triumph, that he had led Mr. Theobald in- 


to a fooliſh miſtake, If it ſhould be thought hard 


M 3 to 
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to quote upon a man anote, which he may ſeem to 
have recanted; it cannot be reckoned fo toward Mr. 
Warburton : who in Page 293. of this Volume, 
ubliſhed at length a miſtaken Note of Mr. Theo- 
Id, as he expreſly ſays, in order to perperuate it; 
when his modeſty ſuffered him to withdraw it from 
his ſecond edition. 
- Hither alſo may be referred the laſt example un- 
der Canon I. | 


' Exaus. IV. Vol. 6. P. 367. MAcBETH. 


* Bay, Our royal maſter's murder'd. Lad. Woe, 
alas; 55 
te What in our houſe ! — 


« This is very fine. Had ſhe been innocent, no- 
< thing but the murder itſelf, and not any of its ag- 
« gravating circumſtances, would naturally have 
e affected her. As it was, her buſineſs was to appear 
ee highly diſordered at the news. Therefore, like 
te one who has her thoughts about her, ſhe ſeeks for 
e an aggravating circumſtance; that might be ſup- 
*« poſed moſt to affect her per/onally: not conſidering, 
«that, by placing it there, ſhe diſcovered rather a 
concern for her/elf, than for the King, On the 
„ contrary, her huſband, who had repented the 
« at, and was now labouring under the horrors of a 


recent murder; gives all the marks of ſorrow for 
te the fact itſelf.” Wars. 


I tranſcribe the whole Note; to ſhew, how ſtrong- 
ly Mr. W. ſeems to feel the difference between the 
Lady's affected and Macbetb's real ſorrow. And 
yet, in the very next page, he has utterly forgotten 
all this; and Macbeth is repreſented to be juſt as 
great a hypocrite, as his Wife is here. | 
«* His'ftver ſkin lace'd with his golden blood. ] 

© 64% | ©< The 
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« The alluſion is ſo ridiculous, on ſuch an occaſi- 
« on; that it diſcovers the declaimer not to be af- 
<« fected in the manner he would repreſent himſelf, 
The whole ſpeech is an unnatural mixture of far- 
« fetched and common-place thoughts; that ſhews 
him to be acting a part.” Wars. 


6 4 —— 


| CANON XVII. | 
I will be neceſſary for the profeſs d critic 
to bave by him @ good number of pedantic and 
abufrve expreſſions ; to throw-about upon proper 


cc J. 


Exaup LE I.—* To this the Oxford editor gives 
cc his Fiat. Vol. 4. P. 101. 


Exane. II. — To which the Oxford editor 
« ſays, Ree.” Vol. 6. P. 227. 


Exame. III. “Was there ever ſuch an aſs; I 
&« mean, as the tranſcriber ?” Ib. P. 226. 


Examy. IV. This is an idle blunder of the 


& editors.“ Vol. I. P. 110. 


Examy. V. The word well—is an intruſion, 
„ and ſhould be thruſt-out again; as it burdens 
e the diction, and obſtructs the eaſy turn of the 
« thought.” Vol. 1. P. 263. 

An intruſion thruſt out —What language is this ? 
as Mr. Warburton ſays on another occaſion. 


Exame. VI. Vol. 1. P. 390. The old blunder- 
“jg folio having it invention, this was enough for 
Mr. Theobald to prefer authority to ſenſe.” 

M 4 ExAMP. 
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Exaur. VII. P. 403.—* Bite thelaw by th'noſe.” 
ce This is a kind of Bear- garden phraſe; taken from 
te the cuſtom of * driving cattle,” &c. Wars. 


"Exancr, VIII. Vol. 3. P. 939. This is into- 
4 lerable nonſenſe. The Pupid editors,” &c. 


Exaur. 1 This i is nonſenſe. We mould 
& read, frontlet. » Vol. 4. P. 109. 1 HENRY IV. 


Exaur. X. © This ſtupidity between the hooks 
& is the players.“ Vol. 4. P. 110. 


Examy. XI. This fooliſh line is indeed in the 
« folio of 1623: but it is evidently the players 
„ nonſenſe.” Vol. 4. P. 189. 


Exahs. XII. A patty clipt Jargon of a mo- 
« dern fop.” Vol. 6. P. 469. 


Exam. XIII.“ This nonſenſe ſhould be read 
es thus.” Vol. 2. P. 410. 


Exaur. XIV. © This unmeaning epithet, em- 
4 braced.” Vol. 1. P. 133. 


Exaur. XV. © The ſtupid editors, miſtaking 
: < guards for ſatellites.” Vol. 1. P. 402. 


Ex AMP. XVI. “ The wheds have been ridicu- 
* louſly and ſtupidly OD and corrupted.” 
Vol. 2. P. 229. 


® Becauſe drovers hve a connection with butchers ; and but- 
chers with the bear- — 


CANON 
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CANON XVIII. 


He may explane his Author, or any former 
Editor of bim; by ſupplying . ſuch words, or 
pieces of. words, or marks,, as be. thinks. fit for 


that purpoſe. = 


Ex au LE I. Vol. 1. P. 355. MeasSuRE FOR. ; 
EASURE. 


In a note on the title of this play, Mr. Pope had: 
told us; that the ſtory of it was taken from Cin- 
thio's Novels, Dec. 8. Nov. 5 : by which a plain 
man would imagine he meant, that it was taken 
from the fifth Novel of the eighth Decade, as in- 
deed. it happens to be, in Cinthio: but Mr. War- 
burton puts it in words at length, December 8. No- 
vember g. though, whether he thought the ſtory was 


ſo long, that it held for two days; and, not being 


finiſhed the firſt, was reſumed again at almoſt a 
twelve - month's diſtance; or, whether he deſigned: 
to hint, that Cinthio wrote his Tale on the ezghth of 
December, and Shakeſpear his Play on the tb of 
November ; we can only conjecture. 

This is the only paſſage, in all this book; which 
has been honour'd with Mr. Warburton's particu-- 
lar notice. In a note on v. 175 of Mr. Pope's imi- 
tation of Horace, book ii. epiſt. 2. the ridiculous. 
blunder here laugh'd- at is charged on the Printer; 


and the author of the Canons abuſed groſsly, for 


imputing it to the Editor. Both parts of this an- 
ſwer ſhould be replied-to. The Printer, it ſeems, 
© lengthened Dec. and Nov. into December and No- 
vember.“ If Mr. W. can give a fingle inſtance 
of any ſuch lengthening, or any thing like it, in 
Printers; except this and two or three more which 

might 


— 
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might be mention'd, as having happen'd to Him- 
of (one is to be found under Canon VIII. Ex. 
28.) and one famous one, which is ſaid to have hap- 
pen'd to a Writer, lately the ſubje& of much con- 
troverſy ; the benefit of it ſhall be allow'd him 
very readily. As to the Duncery, or Knavery, of 
 Imputing to Mr. W. himſelf this pretended blun- 
der of his Printer ; we would obſerve, in the firſt 
lace, that the very great number of cancell'd 
—— in his edition of Shakeſpear led us to think; 
that it was reviſed with extraordinary care and ex- 
actneſs: and conſequently, that the many blun- 
ders in ſpelling, pointing, and the like, were as 
rtainly His; as thoſe in reaſoning and emending: 
in the ſecond place, He muſt knowingly and wil- 
fully miſtake our defign ; if he ſuppoſes it was any- 
where intended to charge ſuch groſs ignorance up- 
on him; or any thing more Here, than to expoſe 
his heedleſs haſte and very ſlovenly inattention; in 
a work, which came abroad with ſuch vaſt expec- 
ration. 


.Exame. II. Vol. 7. P. 241. Cvmstrine. 


* or &er I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

* Betwixt two charming words“ — 

Mr. Warburton, in his note on this paſſage, has 

had the felicity to diſcover ; what were the two 

charming words, between which Imogen would 

have ſet her parting kiſs : which Shakeſpear pro- 

bably never thought · of. He ſays; © without que- 

« ſtion, by theſe two charming words ſhe would be 

c underſtood to mean, | 
'Y * ADIEV, POSTHVMYVS, 

The one religion made ſo; and the other love.“ 


I mogen 
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Imogen muſt have underſtood the etymology of 
our language very exactly; to find out ſo much re- 
lgion in the word adieu: which we uſe commonly, 
without fixing any ſuch idea to it; as when we ſay, 


that ſuch a man has Bidden adiau to all religion. 


And, on the other fide, ſhe muſt have underitood 
the language of love very little; if ſhe could find 
no tenderer expreſſion of it, than the name, by 
which every body elſe called her huſband, 


ExAmy. III. Vol. 2. P. 229. Love's LABOR Los r. 
2 and fuch barren plants are ſet before us, that 
« we thankful ſhould be; which we taſte and feel. 
c ing are, for thoſe parts that do fructify in us more 
<« than he.“ 

The words have been, as Mr. Warburton ſays, 
tranſpoſed and corrupted; and he hopes, he has 
<« reſtored the author,” by reading thus 


2 and ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, 


that we thankful ſhould be for thoſe 2 (which 


« we taſte and feel ingradare) that do fructify in us 
« more than he.” Wars. 


Our Critic's deſire to ſhew his {kill in the Italian, 
would not let him ſee; that Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reſtored this paſſage to ſenſe, without the help of 
his ingradarez which does not mend the matter 
much, and which he has not the leſt pretenſe of 
authority for palming upon us as Shakeſpear's; and 
this is done in the Oxford edition, by :hruſfting-out 
the intrufion, as Mr. Warburton * ſays; and printing 
the paſſage, as the rhyme directs ; | 
* And theſe barren plants are ſet before us, that we 
c thankful ſhould be. __ 
« For thoſe parts, which we taſte and feel do fruc- 
s tify in us more than he.“ 
® Vol. 1. P. 263. 
which 
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which is a couplet of the ſame ſort of long verſes; as 
thoſe which follow. This unreaſonable and un- 
bridled affectation in Mr. Warburton, of dragging 
into the text of Shakeſpear, as well as into his notes 
on him, all, and more-than he underſtands, of the 
modern languages; cannot but put one in mind of 
a moſt unlucky note of his a little lower, p. 233. 
note 3. Pf | | 
—* thoſe, who know the world, know the pedant 

<« to be the greateſt affecter of politeneſs.” Wars. 
ben the critic does not underſtand a paſſage, 
he may explane it by putting a proper quan- 
_ tity of aſteriſks, where he ſuppoſes ſome words 
are wanting. | 


. Examye. IV. Vol. 3. P. 46. Arr's WEL. 
d THAT ENDS WELL, 

* for doing I am paſt; as I will by thee in 
« what motion age will give me leave.” | 
Here is a line loſt after paſt ; ſo that it ſhould be 
ce diſtinguiſhed by a break with aſteriſks. The very 
« words of the loſt line, it is impoſſible to retrieve; 
« but the ſenſe is obvious enough. For doing I am 
4e paſt; age has deprived me of much of my force 
* and vigour; yet I have ſtill enough to ſhew the 
« world Fon do myſelf . as 1 will by thee in 
e what motion [or in the beſt manner] age will give 
« me leave.” Wars. we 

By this ſagacious diſcovery Lafeu, an old lord of a 
high ſpirit, (who is treating with the moſt contemp- 
tuous ridicule Parolles, an infamous coward; who 
receives all that can be laid on him with the moſt 
abject patience) is made ſo far to forget his character 
and dignity ; as to give a challenge to this pitiful 
ſcoundrel. Is this like Shakeſpear? The ſenſe, ſuch 
as it is, ſeems to be plainly this 
Wl ] can- 
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* cannot do much, ſays Lafeu; doing I am paſt: 
eas Iuilliiy thee, in what motion age will give me 
“ leave. i. e. as I will paſs by thee as faſt as I am 
« able ;” and he immediately goes out: it is a play 
on the word paſt ; the conceit indeed is poor; but 
Shakeſpear plainly meant it, and nothing more; and 
conſequently nothing is left- ut. In the very next 
ſpeech Parolles conſiders it not as a challenge, but 
as an excuſe on account of his age ; and threatens 
to fight his ſon for it: 5 

«& Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace 
„ er 27 r 
ExaAup. V. Vol. 3. P. 38. ALL's wELL TAT 

Eu ps WELL, F 

« Parolles.—he's of a moſt facinerious. ſpirit, 
te that will nat acknowledge it to be the — 
Lafeu. NEE hand of heaven. 0 Al: 

&« Par. Ay, oI ſay. W 4. © VABCITIION 

e Laf. In a moſt weak — Bet 
* Pay, And debile miniſter, great power, great 
<« tranſcendence; which ſhould indeed give us, 2 
“ farther uſe to be made, than alone the recovery 
<« of the King; as to be wb 
 « Lof. Generally thankful. 
b Between the words us and a farther, there ſeem. 
c to have been two or three words dropt; which 
e appear to have been to this purpoſe; —fhould in- 
&« deed give us (notice, that there is of this] @ far- 
ether uſe to be made. — So that the paſſage. ſhould 
te be read with Aſteriſks for the future,” Wars. 

He is in the right to put the Aſteriſks, .not the 
Words into the text ; becauſe They do indeed give 
us [notice, that there is in Them] as much additi- 
onal meaning, as. there would be in thoſe words 


„ - 
= 
o 


which they ſo properly repreſent. | 


3 ' Ex- 
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kane. VI. Vol. 6. P. 232. T1MON OF 
ATHENS. 


as « Tim im. You that way, and You this z — But two 
in company.— 

te Each man apart, all ſingle and alone, 

« Yet an arch villain keeps him company. 

« If, where Thou art, two villains ſhall not be; 

« Come not near Him. If Thou would'ſt not reſide, 

« But where one villain is; then Him abandon. 4 


A This is an imperfe& ſentence z and is to be 


„ ſupplied thus. But two in company ſpoils 
all.“ WaRB. 


The ſentence is certainly n ; and has refer - 
ence to the words preceding it. The whole ſpeech 
turns the ſame quibbling conceit; viz. That 
each of them, though alone, has a villain i in his 
company: i. e. is bimſelf' a villain. w— 


"REF? 4 2 
— — 


. 


oa 7 OTITIS A." — — 


CANON 5 


* may * the very ſame reaſons fir confirm: 
ing bis own » nya which He has 45 allowed 
Fer e 


rauer l. Vol. 5. P. 350. one ro. 


Let him command; 
«Nor to obey ſhall be in me remorſe : . 
2 What bloody buſineſs ever.“ 


The old copies read, Aud to obey but evident- 

* 10 wrong : ſome editions read, Not to obey ; on 
* which the editor, Mr. Theobald, takes 92 
©-t6 alter it to Nor to obey ; ; and thought, he had 
_ ren 


* 
* ' 


— 2 won 
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much mended matters. But he miſtook the ſound 
« end of the line for the corrupt; and fo, by his 
« emendation, the deep deſigning Iago is fooliſhly 
« made to throw-off his maſk, when he has moſt 
« occaſion for it; and, without any provocation, 
« ſtand before his captain a villain confeſs'd; at a 


« time when, for the _ on his plot he ſhould 
« make the leaſt ſhew of it: &c. Wars. 


To avoid this flagrant inconſiſte wp of character, 
Mr. Warburton aſſures us; that S nr hog 
and pointed the paſſage thus ; ; | 

Let him command, 
« And to obey ſhall be in me. Remord 
*® What bloody buſineſs ever. 


For the word remord, he quotes the authori 1 
Skelton. The force and beauty of chat ph 
to obey ſhall be in me, to exprels I will obey, is fo 
ſelf-evident ; that it needs no authority. - 
But now, in the very next note on choſe words by 
Iago, fix lines lower, 
“ My friend is dead,” 


Mr. Warburton, having forgotten all the aue rea- 
ſoning, on which this criticiſm is founded; ſays, 
in flat contradiction to it; I cannot but think, 
« this is a very artful imitation of nature. I 
while he would magnify his ſervices, betrays hi 
40 villainy. For was it poſſible he could be honeſt, 
ho would aſſaſſinate his friend? And not to 
c take at this, ſnew'd the utmoſt blindneſs of } Jea- 
<« louſy.” P. 381, 882. 


7 


Exaur. II. Vol. 5. P. 120. 3 HxRT VI. 


Will cof my crown] Read coasT, i. e. hover 
« ovER it.“ Wars. 


How often has Mr. Warburton taken offenſe at 
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Mr. Theobald and the Oxford editor, for violating 
the integrity of metaphors ? Yet here he brings-in, 
-unnecefiarily, coaſt, a term belonging to ſailing ;, to 


tally with a deſcription, wherein the images are 
taken from foing— wing'd cg defire — like an 


eagle. — 


4 wu — — * 


CANON * i < 


A the defign of writing notes is not ſo gc 
to explane the Author's meaning, as to diſplay 
the Critic's knowlege ; it may be proper, to ſhew 
bis univerſal learning, that He minutely paint 
out, from whence every metaphor and allufion is 


8 


5 - Pars I. Paſtry. 
Vol. 1. P. 387. Mrasukk rox MzasuxE. 


20 20. prayers from — ſouls, | 
© From faſting maids ” a 
* Nh metaphor is caken from fruits, eva in 
<ofugar. 2 WARB,' 
In order to continue the metaphor, we ſhould 
alter faſting maids to Pickled maids. 
1 ExAur. II. "Chandlery.. 
vol. 1. P. 396. Ibid. 


J you ſhall „ie in your own report, 
And /nglof:calumny.”.. ' 


« Metaphor taken from a or candle 
out.“ Wars. lon goin 


"Exane. III. Embroidery. 
1 P. 422. Doth flouriſh the deceit” — 
<A metaphor taken from embroidery.” ” Wars. 
EY | Ex- 


* 


Can. XX. in e im. — 


ai IV. Che. 
P. 429.“ lay myſelf in haſard.” 


A metaphor taken from Cheſs- play.“ Wars, 


Rather, from Tennis, 


Exam. V. Bird-catching.. 
Vol. 8. P. 328. OTrtLLo. 
6 That ſhall exmeſ them all.” 
* A metaphor from taking birds in meſhes.” P. 
Note, this will ſerve alſo for fiſhing. 


Exame. VI. Muſic. 
Vol. 6. P. 531. Con lol Aus. 


« He and Aufidius can no more atone, 

Than violenteſt contrarietys.” 11030 | 
« can no more atone] This is a very fine expreſſion ; 
« andtaken from uniſon-ftrings giving the ſame tone 
« or ſound.” Wars. 


Alttone, or rather attune, has that Ggnifcation ; 
but atone is unite, make one. 


Thus Mr. W. himſelf explanes atone in Roto 


 anD JuLizeT. Vol, 8. P. 71.. 


The Deputy ſet at one certain of the Weſt Verde 
chat were at variance. K. Edw. VI's J ournal P. 1 5. 
in Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. 

So alſo in Othello. Vol. 7. P. 461. 


« I would do much to «rope them. 


Exaur. Vn. Traffic. 
Vol. 7. P. 302. CyMBELINE. 


« Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs.” 


« A phraſe 
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A phraſe taken from traffic,” &c. Wars. 


Exame. VIII. Baking. 

Vol. 6. P. 50, Kine LEAR. 5 

: * Unbolted villain" 
& Metaphor from the heron „ Wars. 


Examp. IX. — 
Did. P. 53. 
„ Wilt not be 4625 or pan 
«© Metaphor from boring. WAR B. b 


Examy. X. Man's or Woman's Taylor.” 


Vol. 7. P. 23. Junius CS 

—< And'ſince the quatre! . 91 : 

4% Will * no colour for the thing he i M = 
« Faſttan it thus = 1 * 10 


The meta r from the wardrobe; Fier the ex · 
6 cellence of the faſhion makes out for the defect of 


< the:colour,” War oo 151151 50 


SIS Nu ei WRT 
Ex. XI. Packet-hooks * | 
Vol. 4. P. 273. 2 HENRY IV. | 
Wipe his TABLES Clean} — hl. 
« deal ob flats, ivory,” & . Ward. © | 


Exaup. XII. Avithmetie: | 
Vol. 6. P. 180. T1Mox-0r- ArHenss 
* and theſe hard fractions] An 9 2 ally- 
_ 4 ſion to fractions in decimal Arithmetic.” Wax B. 
But why in decimal arithinttic?* F doubt, Mr. 
be” nn vnderſtand, thatdeimal ſatan 


are 


* 


S 
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are much eaſier than vulgar fractions. What Shake- 
ſpear calls fractions here, were the breaks in the an- 
fret of the ſenate ; 


* are ſorry—you are honourable— 1 5 
« But yet they could have wiſh'd—they know not 
« Something hath been amifs—a noble nature 
“ May catch! a wrench would all were well — tis 
ec pity,” &. | 
So again in Ant. an p Crop. Vol. 7. P. 141. 
e I know not what counts hard fortune caſts up- 
on my face] Metaphor from making marks or 
& lines in caſting accounts in Arithmetic,” Wars, 
And again in the Two GenT. or VerONa P. 
229. * 5. 
He lov'd her out of all nic]! A phraſe taken 
« from Accounts; when Calculations were made 
« by picking of numbers upon a ftick, Warts. 


"Exany. XIII. Aldermen and men of worſhip, 
Vol. 7. P. 189. Ax ro AND CLEOPATRA. 
(Chain my arm'd neck] Alluding to the Go- 

e thic cuſtom of men of worſhip wearing gold 

6 chains about the neck.” WAB. 1 9 
Your. humble ſervant, Mr. Alderman Antony 

Your worſbip is ſo fine to day; that I vow I ſeatce 

know you. But you will hardly thank Mr. War- 

burton, for the honor he does you. | 
Chain my arm d neck, means, entwine me, armed 

as I am, in thy embraces. A chain, which à gal- 

lant man would prefer before any gold one. 


\ Exame. XIV. Navigation. 


Vol. 7. P. 189. Ax TONY AVD CLEOPATRA. 
VTLeap thou, attire and all, 


N 2 « Through 


i 
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« Through proof of harneſs, to my heart; and there 
0 Ride on on the pants triumphing. 


Ride on the pants triumphing] Alluding to an 


4 Admiral ſhip on the billows after a ſtorm. The 
<« metaphor is extremely fine.” Wars, 


There are ſome points, which our Profeſſed Critic 
ſnould never touch; for, whenever he does, he only 
ſhews his ignorance about them. He quite miſtakes 
the nature of the pants here, as well as the chain 
above. 

- But why triumphing like an admiral ſhip on the 
billows after a ſtorm ? I thought victories gained, 
not ſtormseſcaped, had been the matter of triumphs; 
and I ſuppoſe, other ſhips dance on the billows, Juſt 
N the ſame manner as the Admiral's does. 


Vol. 3. P. 426. Kine Jon 


A untrimmed-bride]—The term is bes dan 


25 Navigation: we ſay too, in a ſimilar way of 
« ſpeaking, not well manned.” Wass B. 


Exam. XV. Mathematics. _ 
Vol. 6. P. 36. K. Laax. | 
« Which like an engine wrench'd my frame of 


nature] Alluding'to the famous boaſt of al- 
medes. Wars. 


Perhaps rather alluding to the rack. 


D P 1 XVI. Meonkery or ConfeBioner. 
Vol. 4. P. 446. 1 HAN VI. 


« Pield Prieft—] Alluding to his ſhaven crown ; 


: a metaphor taken from a pre/d orange. . 
op r. 


The 
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The true word is piled; which Mr. Warburton? 
if he looks for Pilled Garlick in Skinner, will find 
to import a ſeverer ſarcaſm, than any thing which 
alludes to his ſhaven crown. 


Exaup. XVII. Phy/ic and Surgery. 


Vol. 3. P. 108. ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 

—* diet me A phraſe taken from the ſevere 

1 methods taken in curing the venereal diſeaſe.” 
ARB, 


Again, Vol. 6. P. 209. On the word Tubfaft, 
he gives you the whole proceſs of the cure. 


Exame. XVIII. Conſtables and Officers of juſtice. 
Vol. 6. P. 349. Maczerz. 


nor keep peace between] Keep peace, for 
between, /imply. The alluſion Wa of 2 
* ſticez who keep peace between rioters, by going 
« between them.” WARB. 


A conſtable, who ſhould think to keep the peace 
between rioters, in the manner Mr. Warburton de- 


{cribes, would go between them /imply indeed. 


Exaur. XIX. Pigeons. 

Vol. 6. P. 169. Timon or ATHENS. 
4 FSerring of bects] A metaphor, taken from the 
46 billing of pigeons.” Wars. 


Ex aur. XX. Gaming. 

Vol. 6. P. 197. TIuo of ATHENS. 

sand lay for hearts] A metaphor, taken from 
« card p aying. So in CoRioLaxus—lurch'd all 


« ſwords.” WARB. 
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Exaue. XXI. Aſtrology or conjuring. 

Vol. 6. P. 344. MacneTH. 

e To find the mind's confirufion in the face] 
This metaphor is taken from the conſtruction of a 
ſcheme, in any of the arts of prediction. Wars, 


Exame. XXII. Hyperaſpiſts. | 
id. P. 402. | 
„ Beſtride our down-fallen birth-doom]—The 
te alluſion is ta the Hyperaſpiſts of the antients; who 
«© beſtrage their fellows fallen in battle, and covered 
e them with their ſhields.” Wars. 


I wender this learned note did not come-in be- 
fore, in 1 HENRY IV. Vol. 4. P. 187. where Fal- 
ſtaff ſays to the Prince, Hal, if thou ſee me down 
© in the battle, and beſtride me, ſo; tis a point of 
« friendſhip.” But need Shakeſpear go fo far as 
the Hyperaſpiſts of the antients for this inftance of 
friendſhip ? or is not this rather brought-in to ſhew 
the critic's learning? 


Exaup. XXIII. Bear- garden. 


Vol. 6. P. 490. CoRlolANus. 


—* why rule you not their teeth] The metaphor 
eis from mens ſetting a bull dog or maſtiff at any 
& ane.” Wars, 


Exame. XXIV. Goldſmiths or refiners. 
Vol. 6. P. 515. Connor anus. 


« My friends of noble touch] Metaphor taken 
*« from trying gold on the touch-lone.” Waxs. 


ExXAMP. 
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Exany. XXV. Hawking. 


Vol. 7. P. 29. JuLivs CæsAR. 


hig h-/ighted tytanny] The epithet alludes to 
cc a hatt ſoaring on high, and intent * its prey.“ 2 
WARB. 


Exaur. XXVI. * 

Vol. 1. P. 358. Ma asuxk ror Mz agua, 

„We have with a prepar'd and leaven'd choice 
© Proceeded to you” ] 


Leaven'd has no ſenſe in this place: we ſhould 
<« read levell'd choice. The alluſion is to archery, 
ee when a man has fixed upon the object, after _—_ 
„good aim.” Wars. 


I thought, people gen nerally fixed upon the object 
they — ſhoot at, before they took aim. 


Exame. XXVII. Law-proceedings. 
Vol. 7. P. 198. ANToxY and CLEOPATRA. 
* {zal then, and all is done} Metaphor, taken 


* from civil contracts; where, when all is agreed 
<< on, ſealing completes the contract.“ Wars. 


Exam?e. XXVIII. Bawgdybeuſe. 
Vol. 8. P. 253. HamLer. 


“ As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland Wear, 
* And ſtand a comma 'tween their amities“ | 
«© The poet without doubt wrote, 


« And ſtand a commere, &c. The term is taken 
« from a trafficker in love, who brings people to- 
de gether; a procureſs.” Wars, 


Mr. Warburton, who brought-in this middling 
N 4 goſſip, 
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offi, as he afterwards calls her, ought beſt to know 
m whence ſhe came. * 4 | 


Exaur. XXIX. Undertakers. 
Vol. 7. P. 147. ANTony anD CLEO ATRA. 
4 For this 
4 'I never follow thy palld fortunes more.. | 
' PalPdſeems to mean decayed. But Mr. Warbur- 
ton ſays, arty 
Pall d, i. e. dead. Metaphor taken from funeral 


4 ſolemnities.” 


And this leads us to 
Exaur. XXX. Doftors Commons. 
Bid. P. 216. FRI "4 


] cannot procter my own cauſe ſo well]—The 
4 technical term, to plead by an advocate.” Wa RB. 


And this is note-writing ! 


1 


a. 
— — 1 q — — 
„ * * 
- 
» - 


CANON XXI, 
It will be proper, in order to ſhew bis wit, 
eſpecially if the critic be a married man, to take 
every opportunity of ſneering at the fair ſex. 
ExamPLe I. Vol. 6. P. 468. CorroLanus. 
My gracious /ilence, hail.” 


The expreſſion is extremely ſublime ; and the 
« ſenſe of it conveys the fineſt praiſe, that can be 
given to a good woman.” Wars. 


I always thought ſpeaking well and to the pur- 
poſe deſerved a greater commendation ;.or, in Mr. 
War- 


dl 


(1 


> 
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Warburton's phraſe; a finer praiſe, than holding 
one's tongue. 5 


ExAup. II. Vol. 3. P. 287. Tux WisTEA's 
3 TALE. 
tis powerful think it” ] After this there are 
« four lines of infamous ſenſeleſs ribaldry, ſtuck in 
« by ſome profligate player, which I have caſhier'd; 
„and hope no—fine Lady will eſteem this a caſtra- 
« zededition; for our having now and then, on the 


i ſame neceſlity, and after having given fair notice, 
«*« taken the ſame liberty,” Waxrs. | 


Examy. III. Bid. P. 480. 


—*<« the fourth [part of thy wit] would return 
« for conſcience ſake, to help thee to get a wife.” 
« A ſly ſatirical inſinuation, how ſmall a capacity 
« of wit is neceſſary for that purpoſe. But every 
« day's experience of the ſex's prudent diſpoſal of 
« themſelves, may be ſufficient to inform us how 
e unjuſt it is.“ | 


'Examp, IV. Vol. 1. P. 260. Mzerry Wives 
OE WIN DSOR. 


] keep but three men and a boy yet,” &c. 


« As great a fool as the poet has made Slender; 
eit appears by his boaſting of his wealtl., his breed- 


ing, and his courage, that he knew how to win a 


« woman. This is a fine inſtance of Shakeſpear's 
« knowledge of nature.” Wars. | 


I know not, what Mr. Warburton's experience 
may have taught him; but the ſucceſs of Mr. Slen- 
der's addreſs could give no hint for this good-na- 
tured reflexion ; for however Mrs. Anne's father 

might 
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might favor him, it is plain, that her heart was ſet 
upon a more worthy man; and the poet has very 
properly made Mr. Fenton marry her. 


Ex aM. V. Vol. 2. P. 264. Love's LABOR LosT, 


« Fair Ladies maſk'd are roſes in the bud, 
« Or angels veil'd in clouds” —— 


After quarrelling with Mr. Theobald for not 
uſing his whole emendation, Mr. Warburton adds, 


It was Shakeſpear's purpoſe to compare a fine 
lady to an angel; it was Mr, Theobald's chance, 
to compare her to a cloud: and perhaps the ill- 
e bred reader will ſay, a lucky one.” Wars, 

None but an #//-bred reader would ſay fo; and 
probably no body at all would have had ſuch a 
thought on this occaſion, if an /-bred critic had 
not ſuggeſted the complement. 


ExamP. VI. Vol. 2. P. 457. Tas Tamixc 
OF THE SHREW, 


Cath. ©* Why, Sir, I truſt I may have leave to 
« 2” Cc. 


c Shakeſpear here has copied nature with great 
&« ſkill. Petruchio, by frightening, ſtarving, and 
<« over-watching his wife, had tamed her into 
« gentleneſs and ſubmiſſion. And the audience 
<< expects to hear no more of the Shrew : when, on 
<« her being croſſed in the article of faſhion and 
<« finery, the moſt inveterate folly of the ſex, ſhe flies 
out again, though for the laſt time, into all the 
<« intemperate rage of her nature.” WAB. 


Our critic is a great admirer of Shakeſpear's 
knowledge of nature ; whenever he can pay a com- 


plement to it, at the expenſe of the fair ſex. Here, 
* in 


—_— XY 
. 


"x 


* 
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in order to ſet, what he calls their moſt inveterate 


fall in the ſtrongeſt light, he miſrepreſents Shake- 


ſpear in every circumſtance, 

1. It does not appear, that Petruchio had as yet 
tamed her into gentleneſs and ſubmiſſion; tor almoſt the 
laſt words ſhe ſpoke before this ſentence are a gene- 
ral curſe upon his family. 

2. She does not on this occaſion fly-out into all 
the intemperate rage of her nature. She inſiſts in- 
deed, with more heat and obſtinacy than one would 
wiſh in a wife, upon having the gown and cap in 
—_ but does not, as on ſome former occa- 

ons, ſupport her reſolution either with ill lan- 
age, or blows. 

3. And laſtly, It is not the laſt time that her tem- 
per appears. For twice afterwards ſhe is debating 
with her huſband ; once about the hour of the day, 
and once about the ſun and moon ; nor is it till the 
XIIIth Scene, that ſhe appears to be perfectly tamed 
into gentleneſs and ſubmiſſion. 


ExamP. VII. Vol. 7. P. 273. CyMBELINE. 


« And Cydnus ſwell'd above its bank, or for 

« The preſs of boats, or pride] This is an agreeable 

« ridicule on poetical exaggeration, which gives 

« human paſſions to inanimate things;” &c.WaRs. 
This reflexion ſeems to be made merely to bring 

in what he ſays a little after The very ſame kind 

« of Satire we have again, on much the fame occa- 

* ſion, in THE Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA; 

« Vol. 1. P. 215. where the falſe Protheus ſays to 

« his friend, of his friend's miſtreſs, 


——* and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 
« Which unrevers'd ſtands in effeual force, 
« A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears. 
«© A cer- 
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A certain gaiety of heart, which the ſpeaker ſtrives 
c to conceal, breaking-out under a Satire; by which 
he would inſinuate to his friend, he trifling worth 
* of @ woman's tears.” Wars. 
This polite complement did not occur to our cri- 
tic, when he was at work on the play he quotes; 
but as he was unwilling to loſe the reputation of it 
among the ladies, he has forced it in here without 
fear or wit; I ſay, forced; becauſe there is no 
round, but in his imagination, for thinking that 
akeſpear meant any ſuch thing. | 


Exaur. VIII. Vol. 7. P. 291. 


* ſo thou, Poſthumus, 
«© Wilt lay the leven to all proper men; 
« Goodly and gallant ſhall be falſe and perjur'd 
From thy great fall.” 

« When Poſthumus thought his wife falſe, he 
« unjuſtly ſcandalized the whole ſex. His wife here, 
i under the ſame impreſſions of his infidelity, at- 
« tended with more provoking circumſtances, ac- 
« quits his ſex; and lays the fault where it was due, 
« The poet paints from nature. This is life and 
« manners. The man thinks it a diſhonor to the 
«« ſuperiority of his underſtanding, to be jilted ; and 
<« therefore flatters his vanity into a conceit, that 
« the diſgrace was inevitable from the general infi- 
« delity of the ſex. The woman, on the contrary, 
<« not imagining her credit to be at all affected in 
<« the matter, never ſeeks for ſo extravagant a con- 
« ſolation ; but at once eaſes her malice, and her 
« grief, by laying the crime and damage at the 
« door of ſome obnoxious coquette.” Wars. 


I have nothing to obje to what is ſaid in th's 


learned note of the effects of Jealouſy upon men; 
of! except 
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except that the whole might properly be referred to 
Canon XXIII. But, for what he ſays of the women, 
there ſeems to me no foundation here. Imogen, 
ſurely does 3 credit to be affected, when. 
ſhe ſays juſt before, 9 | 

« Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion.” 


Nor does ſhe ſhew any malice here, but a proper 


reſentment of a crime, which could not be com- 
mitted without the aſſiſtance of ſome obnoxious fe- 
male, either prude or coquette. 


— 


CANON XXII. * 
He may miſquote himſelf, or any body elſe, in 
order to make an occaſion of writing notes; when 
He cannot otherwiſe find one. 


EXAMPLE I. Vol. 2. P. 24. | Mocn ado ABOUT: 
NoTHING. | 
* She would infect the north ſtar] i. e. there 
js nothing of ſo pure and keen a brightneſs, that 
« her calumnious tongue will not ſully.” WARB. 


Mr. Warburton's text, as well as all others, read, 

* the would infe& te the north-ſtar 7 
and it is the diffuſedneſs, or extent of her infection 
which is here deſcribed. Bot Mr. Warburton will 


contradict his author, and himſelf too, rather than 
loſe what he thinks a brilliancy. 


| Exams. II. Vol. 2. P. 185. Mzzcyanr or 
| Venice. 
% Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people.” } © Shakeſpear is not more 
© exact 
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« exact in any thing, than in adapting his images 
* with propriety to his fpeakers ; of which he has 
here given an inftance, in making the young 
% ewe call good fortune, manna.” Wars. 


But in Mr. Warburton's own text, as well as in 
other editions, the ſpecch is not given to the young 
Jemweſß, but to Lorenzo; and is in anſwer to two, 
addreſſed by Portia and Nexiſſa to him. If there 
were a neceſſity of making a reflexion here, it might 
have been How eaſily do we learn to talk the lan- 
of -thole we love? And this would have been, 

| as Mr. Warburton ſays, 4e the purpoſe; but it 

would have been out of his element. 


Exame. HI. Vol. 2. P. 437. Tamixc or uE 
TOES "0 SHREW, 

In note 2, where he is abuling old ballads, he 
“ Shakeſpear frequently ridicules both them and 
« their makers with exquiſite humor. In Moch 
% AbO ABOUT NOTHING, he makes Benedict ſay, 
« Prove that ever 1 loſe more Blood with Iave, than 1 
de get again with drinking, prick out my eyes with a 
1 pen. As tiie blu of it would 
« make the: execution extremely painful. WARB. 
Where, for the ſake of this refined explanation, 
he quotes the paſſage, ric out myeyes ; whereas his 
own, as well as the other editions, have it, piet out 
(Vol. 2. P. 11.) and the humor lies, not in the pain. 
fulneſs of the execution, but the ignominy of the in- 
ſtrament; anct the uſe he was tobe made of after the 
ration; ** and hang me up at the door of a brothel- 

* boſe, far the gn of a: blind Cupid.” | © 


* 
—— - 
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13 IV. Vol. 1. P. 85. Talstr. 
— which enter'd their frail is.] E 
Mr. Warburton in his note quotes it, their frail 


ftins ; becauſe it fuited his purpoſe better. See 


Canon XIV. Example 7. But in the text, P. 70. 
he gives it right, Meins. 


ExAur. V. Val. 6. P. 224. * or ATHENS. 


The Sea's a thief, whoſe liquid e, reſolves 
« The moor into ſalt tears — 


The Sea melting the moon into tears, is, I 
believe, a ſecret in philoſophy; which nobody 
but Shakeſpear's deep Editors ever dreamed of.“ 
Wars. 


As it is evident from the latter end of Mr. W.'s 
note, that his alteration of the text here, is upon 
his own authority, not that of any copies which he 
had ſeen; it ſeems a little hard in him to lay the 
old reading to the charge of the Editors; which. 
ought certainly to be given to Shakeſpear himſelf. 
They, poor Ignorants! went to work without 
their tools, and never dreamed of theſe: true War- 
burtonian Canons of Criticiſm ; and of the high 

privileges therein annexed to the character of * 
Critic by profeſſion: by the 2d and 6th of which 
he is; empowered to alter any thing, which he does 
not underſtand ; or, any word that will do; pro- 
vided he can think of any thing, which he-imagines 
will do better. 

Armed with this Authority, Mr. W. boldly pro- 
nounces; that tis more reaſonable to believe, 
e that Shakeſpear may allude to this opinion; viz. 
that the ſaltneſs of. the. Sea is cauſed by ſeveral 


3 ranges, 
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4e ranges, or Mounds of rock- ſalt under water; = 


« which reſaluing liquid the Sea was im 
This I think a ſufficient Authority 1 — 
ing - moon into mundo. Wa RB. 


And was this Term—the Mounds —ſo familiarly 


known in Shakeſpear's time, as the Name of thele 


Ranges of fock- ſalt; that they would convey the 
Idea of theſe Ranges without any addition or ex- 

lanation? No Mortal, but one, can believe it. 
And, after all, Mr. W., s criticiſm gives us Salt 
inſtead of Water. 

As for his philoſophy,” it is like Gonzalo's com- 
monwealth in the 7 empeſt the latter end of it 
« forgets the beginning — for no farther back than 
P. 4s. of this Vol. he tells us; that the natural 

« philoſophy of that time was, that the rays of 
the moon were cold and moiſt —and ſays; that 
Shakeſpear himſelf alludes to this latter e in 

two paſſages. 


—« the moonſhine- Am „Ron & Jt. and 


* Quenet'd 1 in the chaff beams of the watry moon.“ 
| M1pSUMMER Nionr' s DRAM. 


ſüfcient authorities, both theſe, for us to conclude 


that Shakeſpear in this paſſage too, wrote, Moon. 


And indeed the tenor of the paſſage demands it. 
All things ſteal from each _ The Sun robs 


the Sea; 4 the. Moon rohe dhe Sun ; and the Seo again 


robs the Moon. 
The old notion of the Moon' 8 8 upon the 


Weather, and the known falt of its influence on the 
Tides, are very ample grounds for any poet to ſay, 


that the Moon ſupplies the Sea with Water. 
| 4 cannot take leave of this Note, without juſt 
Fe owes the ſingular perſpicuity of the follow- 


. ing 
£22 7.87 q 
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ing ſentence: „The Sea is impregnated with 
« mounds of rock- ſalt reſolving liquid.” 


Exaur. VI. Vol. 70 P. 21. Jur. CæsAR. 
* the complexion of the Element 


« Is fev'rous“ —] We find from the preceding 
« relation, (P. 17) that it was not one Element only, 
« which was diſturbed, but al: being told, that 
« all the ſway of Earth ſhook like a thing infirm ; 
« that the Vinds rived the knotty oaks; that the 
Ocean raged and foamed ; and that there was a 
« tempeſt, dropping Fire. So that all the four 
« Elements appeared to be diſordered. We ſhould 
e read therefore— | | 


the complexion of the Elements —— 
« which is confirmed by the following line 


* Moft bloody, fiery, and mot terrible. 


“ Bloody referring to the Water; Fiery to the Air 
« and Fire: and Terrible to the Earthquakes.” 
Wars. 


Thus Mr. W. For what reafon, except to force 
the word complexion from its common meaning of 
colour to the leſs uſual ſenſe of conſtitution, I own 
I cannot conceive. There is not the leſt reaſon to 
think, that any thing is here alluded to; but ſome 
extraordinary meteors in the Air. But Mr. W. 
having laid hands on a ſpeech of Caſca (P. 17) 
where the words Earth, Winds, Ocean, and Fire 
happen all to occur, he immediately falls to his 
— and ſtirring them together with his uncre- 
ative paw, he brews us up this horrid Chaos of the 
Elements. And from the midft of all this rurmoil 
of his own raiſing, comes ſtaring out and tells us, 
that Bloody refers to the Water, Fiery to the 
| | O 2 AW 
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c Air and Fire, and Terrible to the Earthquakes.” 


as well as Ican conjecture, for theſe reaſons. Bloody 
to the Water, becauſe No mention is made of Wa- 
ter in the paſſage : Fiery to the Air and Fire, be- 
cauſe, The Air was on Fire, and *tis hard if a thing 
may not refer to its ſelf : and laſtly, as for Ter- 
rible to the Earthquakes ; when Mr. W. gives us 
any reaſon, why Terrible muſt refer to Earthquakes 
rather than to any other objects of terror; except 
becauſe Terra is Latin for the Earth; I promiſe to 
take this off his hands again. 

The paſſage Mr. W. refers to (P. 17) has no- 
thing in it that can lead us to imagine any thing 
is there meant, except diforders and commotions 
in the Air. — Shakes the eartb—evidently relates 
not to an Earthquake, but to the Thunder. A 
tempeſt dropping Fire, is a proof, that the Air is 
in diſorder; but the Element of Fire is no more diſ- 
turbed in This, than in any other of its common 
operations. As for the riving Winds and the foam- 
ing Ocean, they are not ſpoken of by Caſca, as 
circumſtances then preſent, but as things which he 
had formerly ſeen. | 

It may be thought perhaps, that the difference 
between the two readings is not of conſequence e- 
nough to ſpend ſo much time about : but however 
trifling may be that difference, Mr. W. 's reaſoning 
about it is abſurd and ridiculous ; and 


— ve muſt not give advantage 
To ſtubborn Critics; apt, without à theme, 
For depravation.— * 
TRoILus anD CRESSIDA. Vol. 7. P. 472. 


CANON 
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CANON XXIII. 


The Prefeſi d Critic, in order to furniſh his 
quota to the bookſeller, may write NorEs or No- 
THING ; that 1s, Notes, which either explane 
things which do not want explanation ; or ſuch as 
do not explane matters at all, but merely fill-up 
ſo much paper. 


ExMAPLE I. Vol. 6. P. 143. K. Lear. 
Friends of my ſoul] A Spaniſh phraſe. Amigo 
ec de mi Alma.” Wars. 
Juſt with the ſame acuteneſs a Spaniſh critic 
meeting with the expreſſion, Amigo de mi alma, 


might lay, 
An Engliſhphraſe. © Friends of my ſoul.” 


Exame. II. Vol. 1. P. 6. TEMPEST. 
ce If thou doſt break her virgin knot,” &c. 
Virgin knot] Alluding to the Latin phraſe of 
& Zonam ſolvere.“ Waks, 


Exame,. III. Vol. 2. P. 99. MrachAxr or 
5 Venice. 


* Deep through their eyes] This gives us a very 
ce pictureſque image of the countenance in Jaugh- 
&« ing, when the eyes appear half ſhut,” Wars. 


ExAMP. IV. Didem. 
* ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile] Becauſe 
es ſuch are apt enough to ſhe their teeth in anger.” 
Wars. | 
O 2 Ex AMP. 
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Exaur. V. Vol. 6. P. 552. CokiorAxNus. 


—*<© he no more remembers his mother now, 
e than an gut year old horſe] Subintelligitur, re- 
« members his dam.” Warp. 


Exaup. VI. Vol. 8. P. 349. OrnETITO. 
* ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught; _ 
For *tis of aſpics tongues. | 


i. e. ſwell, becauſe the fraught is poiſon.” Ware, 


Such recondite obſervations as theſe, ſhew the 
great judgment of the critic ; andare much to the 
edification of the gentle reader. | 


Examy. VII. Vol. 3. P. 94. All's WELL THAT 

| ENDS WELL. | 5 

« It rejoices me that I hope, I ſhall ſee him e'er I 
| “ die”] SE BY F147 

It is not hope that rejoices any one; but that 


e that hope is well grounded. We ſhould read 
c therefore, | | 


It rejoices me, that hope, that I ſhall ſee him &er 
| C106, Wars. ov 1! 
Do people hope, when they think their hope not 


well grounded? This ſurely is criticiſing for criti- 
ciſing ſake. 


Exame. VIII. Vol. 1. P. 29. TEMPEST. 


My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up] 
„ Alluding to a common ſenſation in dreams, 
hen we ſtruggle, but with a total impuiſſanc: 
in our endeavours, to run, ſtrike,” &c. Wars, 


This 
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This is only ſaying in proſe, what Shakeſpear had 

ſaid in verſe; but it ſerves to introduce that fine 

word impuiſſance, inſtead of the obſolete Engliſh 

impotence, 
Exaur. IX. Vol. 1. P. 95. MipSUMMER 

NicaT's DREAM. 

«© As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 

% Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death, according to our law.” 


& By a law of Solon's, Parents had the abſolute 
e power of life and death over their children. So 


« it ſuited the poet's purpoſe well enough, to ſup- 
<« poſe the Athenians had it before. Or perhaps he 


e weither thought nor knew any thing of the matter.” 
Wars, | | | 
Very poſlible. And therefore, it might have been 
as well, if Mr. Warburton had not ſaid any thing 
of the matter. 8 


Examy, X. Vol. 2. P. 123. MRchAxr or 
| | Vrnice. - 
&« *Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly ordered.” 
This is ſpoken of their going a maſking. Upon 
which Mr. Warburton quotes, 
« Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 
Et craſſum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle pa- 
„ paver 
te Offendunt, poterat duci quia cœna ſine ĩſtis. Hos. 
which puts one in mind of thoſe lines in Pa1ox's 
Alma, - 
Here, Dick, I could diſplay much learning, 
At leſt to men of ſmall diſcerning,” 
O 3 ExAMP. 
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Exame. XI. Vol. 1. P. 113. MypsuMzR 
NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Note 2.— She (Mary queen of Scots) is called 
& a Mermaid, to denote——her beauty and intem- 
gerate luſt. AF + 4 


——— “ Ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne.” 
Which thoſe who do not underſtand Latin, will 


perhaps think, is a proof of what our critic aſſerts; 
or at leſt ſomething to his purpoſe. 


Exaur. XII. Bid. P. 114. 
The emperor Julian tells us, Epiſt. xli. that 
ce the Sirens contended for precedency with the 
« Muſes, who overcoming them, took away their 
<« mings. The quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth 
had the ſame cauſe, and the ſame iſſue,” Wars. 


Not to take notice of the ſameneſs of the cauſe ; 
if what Mr. Warburton ſays of the ſue be true, 
then beads and wings are the ſame; for Queen Mary 
loſt her brad. nels 1 1 


" Examp. XIII. Vol. 8. P. 230. Hamer, 
% O how the wheel becomes it! | We ſhould read 
& eat. She is now rambling on the ballad of the 
« ſteward and his lord's daughter; and in theſe 
e words ſpeaks of the ſtate he aſſumed.” Wars. 
But how can © the weal becomes it ſignify © the 
ce fate he affumed?” I ſuppoſe, becauſe the common- 
weal ſignifies the tate or government, therefore 
weal muſt ſignify fate or dignity. Our critic ſeems 
here to ramble as much as-poor Ophelia, and this 
| 18 


f 
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is called explaning; he had better have owned, 
that he did not underſtand the paſſage. 


Exa up. XIV. Vol. 6. P. 16. Kine LEA R. 
« Edmund the baſe 
e Shall Ze the legitimate] Here the Oxford editor 
* would ſhew us, that he is as good at coining 
«phraſes as his author; and ſo alters the text thus, 
„Shall toe the legitimate] i. e. ſays he, ſtand on 
* even ground with him; as be would with his au- 
bor.“ WARB, | > | 
Poor Sir Thomas! Woe be to you, if you in- 
vade Mr. Warburton's prerogative; of coining words 
for Shakeſpear ! One may fairly ſay here, that << the 
«foe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of our 
ce rourtier ; that it galls his kibe *.”* But Mr. War- 
burton ought to have taken notice, that the old read- 
ing is ſhall To th? legitimate; which though it miſled 
Sit Thomas, may perhaps direct to the right word; 
2 Edmund the baſe * 
ec Shall 20 the legitimate: 
which he would do, if he got the inheritance from 
him; though that could not make him Ze the legi- 
u mate. | | 


Exam. XV. Vol. 4. P. 115. Fiss T PART 
or HENRYIV. 5 


<« matter deep and dangerous, 
« As full of peril and adventurous ſpirit 
* As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud 


On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear.” 
rj, e. of a ſpear laid acroſs,” WAR B. 


* HamLerT, Vol. 8, P. 246. | | 
O 4 I ſuppoſe 
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I ſuppoſe it would not be ſo dangerous to walk 
over a current, on a ſpear laid along it; but it would 
be more difficult-: as the man obſerved, about peo- 
ples getting at bridges, if they were built in that 
manner. e | 


Exaur. XVI. Bid. P. 1 


. * 


Here's lime in this ſack too; there is nothing 
< but roguery to be found in villainous man.” 
Here, when he has properly quoted Sir Richard 
Hawkins, to prove the cuſtom of putting lime into 
ſack ; he runs - out into a difſertation, about lime's 
being the cauſe of the ſtone ; which he contradicts 
by Mrs Stephens!s ſucceſs with her medicine, and 
upon this occaſion ſpins out a tedious note, which 
is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince there is no mention 
of the ſtone here; and if lime be good againſt thar, 
it may be unwholſome in other reſpects, eſpecially 
if the wine be: over-doſed with it; as Sir John's 
ſeems to have been, when he could diſtinguiſh it at 
firſt taſte. ee, | ELSE 


© * Exawy. XVII. Vol. 2. P. 99. Mfexcnant 
"=P | T 


* Now by two- headed Janus] Here Shake- 


<« ſpear ſhews his knowledge in the antique,” ſays 
Mr. Warburton ; I ſuppoſe, to ſhew his own know- 
ledge; for the ſingle epithet of Jane Bifrons would 
ſerve Shakeſpear's turn as well as all the collections 
of antiques, 'and the books of Montfaucon, Span- 
heim, &c. which he makes ſuch a parade with. 


Examy. XVIII. Vol. 8. P. 284. OTazro. 
«© By Janus, I think no] There is great propriety 


« in making the double Iago ſwear by Janus, who 
* had 


gn a — A. At. 


Gd AS ako . wan caAiAc 
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« had po» 2 | — _ of it is likewiſe re- 
<« markable; for as the people, coming up, a r- 
« ed at different diſtances to have dieren Gives ; 
he might ſwear by Janus, without ſuſpicion of 
« any other emblematic meaning.” Wars. 


| There are a great many of this ſort of notes, too 
many to tranſcribe ; which, with a ſhew of refine- 
ment, may throw a duſt in the reader's eyes; but, 
when one comes to reflect on them, contain no- 
thing at all; or, what is worſe than nothing, non- 
ſenſe. All this dream of an emblematic meaning has 
no more foundation, than his conceit of people's 
having different ſhapes at different diſtances; differ- 
ent appearing magnitudes they may have, but not 
different ſhapes ; nor, if they had, would that help 
him; unleſs at ſome diſtance or other they had 
two faces. | nl 
- Examy. XIX. Vol. 7. P. 231. CyVMBEIIN E. 
„ You ſpeak him far.“ ]! i. e. largely in his 
« praiſe. Shakeſpear with his e e 
only uſes the Length for the Breadth.” Wars. 
It may perhaps be improper to range this ex- 
ample under Notes of Nothing; ſince the acute rea- 
der will diſcover in it no leſs than three Things, 
viz, Not only the Length and Breadth, but the 
Thickneſs alſo of our notable critic's Head-piece. 
Why he explains far by /argely, except for the 
ſake of his doughty remark on Shakeſpear's licence; 
is hard to conceive. If Shakeſpear had been ab- 
ſurd enough to mean—breadth,— I truſt, he would 
alſo have been nonſenſical enough to ſay — You 
ſpeak him wide (far, length; wide, breadth.) But 
he beſt of it is, this ſpeaking him far, or extend- 
ing his praiſe, in the very next note ſignifies both 
| length 
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lengib and breadth; and with a witneſs too: for it 
ſignifies drawing out (or extending) it, beyond its 
liſts and compaſs. i. e. beyond its extent. Mr. W. 
ſneers at poor Theobald for explaining the words, 
— I do extend him within himſelf — by theſe — I 
extend him within the liſts and compaſs, of his me- 
Tit—; which, ſays our merry Critic, is juſt as proper 
as to ſay, I go out within doors. Now we have ex. 
actly the ſame reaſon to ſay, . that Mr. W.'s ex- 
Planation of the word extend, is juſt as proper as 
to ſay, I lay at home without darm. 


Exaur. XX. Vol. 5. P. 278. Ricnarp III. 
] think there's ne' er a man in Chriſtendom, 
Can leſſer hide his love or hate than he.] This 

% character is what Ennius gives of himſelf, and 

* in the ſame words. Ego eo ingenio natus ſum, 

e amicitiam atque inimicitiam in frontem promp- 

<< tam gero. Ap. Non, in Inimic. But this is no 

« imitation: For the thought, which is a common 

5 one, could hardly be expreſſed otherwiſe.” 

Wars, | sl y 

What a ſlippery ground is critical confidence 

Told. £5236... .--. = 
No two ſentences, expreſſing theſame ſentiment, 

can well be more different in the formof them than 

theſe rwo, A 

 Emnius ſpeaks direfly of him- ſelf, by a ſimple 

affirmation'; | 
promptam gero. I ſhow it openly. 

_ Haſtings ſpeaks of Richard obliquely, by a com- 

pariſon of him to other men ; and his expreſſion is 

negative: deſcribing him as — not hiding his love 


and hatred, 
80 | CANON 


0 
5 
, 
[ 
r 
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CANON XXIV. 


He may diſpenſe with truth ; in order to give 
the world a higher idea of his parts, or of the 
— . . 2, 


For inſtance, 5 he 

1. He may aſſert, that what he gives the public, 
was the work of his younger years ; when there are 
ſtrong evidences of the contrary. This Mr. War- 
burton has done, in ſo many words, in his Preface ; 


P. 19. 

* "Theſe (obſervations on Shakeſpear) ſuch as 
« they are, were among my younger amuſements ; 
« when, many years ago, I uſed to turn over theſe 
« ſort of writers, to unbend myſelf from more ſe- 
« rious applications,“ &c. 


From a very great number of theſe notes, one 
would think this to be true ; though it is but a bad 
complement to the public, at this time of day, to 
trouble them with ſuch traſh ; but when one reflects 
on the paſſages in almoſt every page, where Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's edition is corrected; and on the 
vaſt numbers of cancelled ſheets, which give pretty 
ſtrong evidence, that the book was in a manner 
written while it was printing off; beſide ſeveral 
other evident marks of haſte, theſe circumſtances 
render this aſſertion impoſſible to be true; without 
conſtruing away the obvious meaning of his words, 

2, He may aſſert, that he has collated the text of 
his author with all the former editions; when at the 
ſame time it appears undeniably in his work, that 
he has not done it. | 

In the title page of his edition, Mr. Warburton 
ſays, that the text is collated with all the former 

editions; 
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editions ; how truly this is ſaid, will appear by the 
9 in Rahces. ; 
EXaMPLE. 1. val 2, P. 72. | Myen be Aobn 
- "NOTHING. 
cc Let them be in the hands of er 
&« the editor (Mr. Theobald) adds, he old Quarto 
gave me the firſt umbrage for placing it [this ſpeech] 
« 40 Conrade.- What theſe words mean, I do not 
c know; but 1 ſuſpelt, the old Quarto Sivices the 
00 paſſage as I have done.“ WaR. 


I svsrzcT! Is this the language of a man, who 
had actually collated the books? I am afraid from 
theſe words, the world will more than ect, that 
he knew nothing of the matter z and that where' he 
quotes the old — it is only at ſecond . 


ExAup. II. Vol. 1. P. 67. 8288 
«© And like the baſeleſs fabric of heir viſion.“] 


Not to mention the aukward expreſſion of 
&« heir viſion; which Mr. Theobald, upon what 
&* authority'l know not, changed. into "this viſion. 5 
Wars. 


It is ſtrange, that Mr. Warburton ſhould not 
know; that it was upon the authority of the firſt 
Folio, which has this reading. 


Examy. III. Vol. 3. P. 149. TWELFTH 


—— 


Niog Unſtaid and ſkittiſn in all motions elſe] The 
&. Folio. reads, notions.” Wars. 
Both the Folio's read, motions. 


ExAur. 
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Exaur. IV. Val, 6. P. „ K. Luan. 


and ' tis our faſt intent] This is an interpola- 
« tion of Mr. Lewis Theobald,” &c, Wars. 


Hardily ſaid—but not very honeſtly ; for As 
is the reading of both the Folio editions. 


| CANON AMT. 

He may alter any paſſage of his author, awith- 
out reaſon and againſt the-Copies ; and then quote 
the paſſage Jo r as an en for —_— 
any other. 

ExaMBLE. I. Vol. 6. P. 348. Macsern. © 


——*< the raven himſelf is hoarſe, 

© That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 

„Under my battlements .I ſuppoſe the text 
« to be corrupt; and that we ſhould read—— 


„% The raven himſelf*s not hoarſe 


66 The meſſenger tells her of one, -who- has Juſt 
brought the agreeable news of Duncay's coming. 
« Give him tending, anſwers ſhe; he brings great 
news: i. e. treat him as the bringer of good news 
« deſerves. This is ſo very acceptable; that it would 
e render the moſt ſhocking voice harmonious, the 
& * moſt frightful bearer agreeable. A thought ex- 
reſſed in the moſt ſublime imagery conceivable, 

6 2 beſt adapted to the confidence of her views. 
« For as the raven was thought a bird of omen, it 
* was the propereſt to inſtance in; both as that 
« imagination made its hoarſe voice ſtill naturally 
e more odious; and as that was a notice of the 
* deſigns of fate, which ſhe could confide in. But 
* this effect of the diſpoſition of the mind 215 
cc e 
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& the organs of ſenſe, our, poet delighted to de- 
&« ſcribe. Thus in a contrary caſe, where the 
« chaunting of the Lark in Romes and Juliet 
e brings ill news; he makes the perſon concerned 
« in it to ſay, | | | 

4e *Tis ſaid, the Lark and loathed Toad chang'd 

| eyes: 2 ANT | | 

&« Oh now, I wot, they have chang'd voices too,” 

48 Wax, 

This couplet had paſſed Mr. W. 's forge, before 
it could be made fit for the purpoſe tis here uſed 
for. As Shakeſpear wrote it, it has no relation to 
any effeft of the diſpoſition of the mind upon the 
organs of ſenſe; but is a ſimple Wiſh, Thus it 
ſtands in the Original; —» 

Oh now I would they had changed voices too! 
and how happily Mr. W. has changed I would for 
I wot, may n in CANON VIII. Ex. 52. P. 
68 * 15 Dis 


This Reflexion, as is obſerved above, in 
CANON IX. Ex. 8, is undoubtedly raiſed in 
her mind by what is there ſaid about the Meſſen- 
ger's being almoſt dead for breath. The old read- 


The raven himſelf is hoarſe—— 
is right; and the ſentiment ſeems to be this: 
The raven himſelf, whoſe ominous croaking is 
always hoarſe ; (a voice of ill omen, and Bare 
finely infinuated to be difagreeable to the Ear) is 
more particularly ſo, when he croaks the fatal en- 
trance of Duncan, &c. becauſe Duncan's death is 
fixed and determined on with a reſolution more than 
commonly ſteady and immoveable. A thought, 
indeed expreſſed in the moſt ſublime imagery concetvable ; 
and beſt adapted to the confidence of her _ 
I XAMP, 


li 
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Exame, II. Vol 6. P. 331. Macsera. 


Unto our gentle ſenſes.— Mr. W. reads, general 
ſenſe and ſupports himſelf by reaſons, which are 
endeavoured to be confuted in CANON VIII. 
Ex. 43. But he has one hold till left him. i. e. 
Authority ; which (as the good SCRIBLERUS 
ſays in the firſt note on the Dunciad) is—at all 
times with Critics equal, if not ſuperior, to Reaſon 
—eſpecially, if it be their own Authority z which 
is the cafe here with Mr. W. 


© General has been corrupted to gentle once a- 
„gain in this very Play.” See Note, Act 3. 
Scene 5. Wars... 


It is at P. 383. Where Mr. W. inſtead of — 
gentle weal—without any reaſonable cauſe, and con- 
feſſedly againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the 
Editions, thruſts into the Text by his own Autho- 
rity—general well. 

He quotes indeed a paſſage in Timon of Athens, 
in ſupport” of his alteration ; where the common- 
wealth is called the general weal. 


take the bridge quite away 
Of him, who his Particular to foreſee 
Smells from the general weal. 


But here the word general is neceſſary; becauſe the 
public good is ſpoken of, in oppoſition to the pri- 
vate advantage of a particular. 

So that in both places the gentle or general rea- 
ders (i. e. the readers in general) will be apt to be- 
lieve, that gentle has been corrupted into general, 
wn not, as s Mk. W. would have it, vice verſa. 


E SSA T 


E 8 8 A V 


G L 0 8 8 A R V. 


BSENT, „ unprepared.” Vol, 4. P. 42. 
See Can. P. 70. 


AFFAIRS, 4 profeſſions.” Vol. f. P. 394. 
their affairs are righteous.” 


APPEAL'D, © brought to remembrance.” Vol. 6. 
P. 518. 
Four favor is well appeaPd by your tongue. 1. 
This word Mr. Wazs. brought - in upon conjec- 
ture. 


ARGUMENTS, . natures.” Vol. 6. P. 179. 


<« and try the arguments of hearts by 6 2 
Perhaps rather, contents. 


ARISE, a word uſed to uſher in a matter of 


„importance.“ Vol. 1. P. 13. 
Now I ariſe.“ 


AUNTS, *© old women,” Vol. 6. P. 366. 

Auuts propheſying,” &c. 

The text was, And propheſying. But Mr. 
Warburton brought-in his Aunts, on purpoſe to 
make old women of them; in order to which he 

g wrongly 
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wrongly interprets ** accents terrible of dire combuſ- 
« tion”? to mean articulate ſounds or words, P. 365. 


BELIEVE a ching, act conformably to it.“ 
Vol. 8. P. 135. 
«—ſo far to believe it. 


BELIGHTED (introduced to Shakefpear's ac- 
quaintance by Mr. Warburton.) Vol. 8. P. 299 
If Virtue no beligbted beauty lack” ] white, 
fair, W. 

It ſhould rather ſignify lighted- up, as a room is 

with candles. See Can. P. . 


BROOC H, a chain of gold.” Vol. 4. P. 240. 
6 Your Broocbes, chains, and owches. 
Rather, a bodkin or ſome ſuch ornament, from 
broche, Fr. 


CAP, „ property,“ bubble.“ Vol. 6. P. 221. 
0 Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
Rather the top, chief. 


CARBONADO'D, redius CARBINADO'D, 
„ mark'd with wounds made by a carabine.” 
Pop confirmed by Wars. Vol. 3. P. gs. 

So when Kent in King Lear ſays, I' carbonado 
your ſhanks for you; he means, Vl ſhoot you in the legs 
with a carabine; which will carry the antiquity of 
that weapon much higher than Henry IV. of 
France. 

But carbonaded means ſcotched, or cut as they do 

ſteaks before they make carbonadoes of them. 


CEMENT, «© cin&ure or incloſure; becauſe both 
* have the idea of holding together.” 
<* Your temples burn'd in their cement.“ Vol. 6. 


P. 532. 
COMES-OFF, < goes-off. Vol. 6. P. 149. 


this comes-off mighty well.” 
P C O N- 
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CONSEALD, a word of Mr. Warburton's own 
* in! and which is, as he ſays; *—a very 
e proper deſignment of one juſt — to her 
« Lover.” Vol. 8. P. 9. 
CRESTLESS, „one who has no Acht to ne * 
i. e. Coat of Arms. Vol. 4. P. 467. 
_ Juſt as 267 would ſignify one who has no 
legs. | 
CURIOSITY, « ſcrutiny.” Vol. 6. P. 3. See 
Can. II. Ex. 12. 1 
DANGER, «© wickedneſs.” Vol. 6. P. 19. 
- 66 —on no other pretence of danger.“ 


DEAR, dire.“ Vol. 6. P. 288. 
with this dear ſight.” 


' DECKD, © honor'd.“ Vol. 1. P. 12. 
„ When 1 have dect d the ſea with drops full 
6 

To deck ſignifies to adorn. 


DEROGATE, . unnatural.” Vol. 6. P. 37. 
from her derogate body never ſpring 
A Babe, to honour her! 
I imagine, Shakeſpear meant degenerate. - 


DESPITED, vexatious.” Vol. 8. P. 282. 


DISTEMPER, *« ſudden - paſſions.” Vol. 4. 
P. 344. 
„ it little faults proceding on 4 femper 
Shall not be wink'd at.” 


| — the diſtemper here alluded- to was drunken 
neſs. 


ve conſider, 
« It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on.” 


EFFECT. executioners.” Vol. 5. P. 222. 


6 « Thou wert the cauſe and moſt accurſt ei.“ 
| 1 But 


It 
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But Richard replies, 

« Your beauty was the cauſe of that ct. 
Does effect mean executioner here too? Perhaps 
the firſt line ſhould be read, 

6 3 wert the cauſe of that moſt curs d ef- 
« feft;”? - 

i. e. the timeleſs deaths of Henry and Edward. 


ENDEAVOURS, *« for deſerts.” Vol. 5. P. 406. 
« —[ confeſs your royal graces, 
„ Shower'd on me daily, have been more foray 
* could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite ; which went 
„ Beyond all man's endeavours : my endea- 
% vous. 
« Have ever come too ſhort of my cues” 
Rather, for endeavours. 


ENRACED, „ rooted.” Vol. 2. P. 133, a word 
of his own bringing-in. See Can. P. 53. 


ENVY, ( for evil.” Vol. 5. P. 397. £ 
e You turn the good we offer into envy.” 
Rather, you put an. invidious CORTE on 
what we mean well. 


EQUIPAGE, <« ſtolen goods.“ Vol. 1 pP. 280. 
will retort the ſum in equipage.” 


ERRANT, one who has no houſe nor coun- 
try.” Vol. 8. P. 302. 
A man that has no houſe, one has a tolerable 
notion of; but to ſay a man has no country, is 
a piece of nonſenſe, not to be SOIT in any, 
except one, Country. 

To EXTEND a thing, to draw it out "I 
its liſts or compaſs. Vol. 7. P. 231. 

FANTASTICAL, © ae l, ſpiritual.” 
Yol. G. F. 729... - 

| * of La rather, 
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rather, creatures of the brain, merely ideal, 
or as Shakeſpear fays | in another place—unreal 
mockeries. 
| So in, 1 Hew. IV. Vol. 4. P. 198. 
| | —art thou alive? 
Or i is it Fancy plays upon our eyeſight ? 


FEARLESS, careleſs. Vol. 2: P. 113. 
* cSee to my houſe, left in the fearleſs — 
Of an unthrifty knave.” 


FISSURE (another word introduced by Mr. War- 
burton) Socket, the place where the eye is.” 
Wars. Vol. 3. P. 382. See Can. II. Ex. 6. 


But Fiſſure would ſignifie, ſlit, or the parting of 
the eyelids ; not the ſocket of the ee. 


To FLOUT, to daſh any thing in another's 
« face.” Vol. 6. P. 335. 
«© Where the ea nes dic the ſky.” 


FORMAL, <« common.” 
to any "formal capacity. Vol. 3, P. 158. it 
-  means,—whoſe capacity, i. e. faculty of rea- 
ſoning 1s in any form, or method. and thus 
Mr. W. himſelf explains the word in Mz asuzE 
FOR MEASURE. 
Formal, a thing put into form or method.” 
WR P. 447. | 


So in Ax roxx and Cx EO YATRA. Vol. 7. P.135. 
Thou ſhould'ſt come like a fury crown'd with 
Not like a formal man. 
i. e. a man in his ſenſes. 
tho“ Mr. W. here too chooſes to fay— 
Formal, ordinary. 


FOULED (a word of Mr. Warburten's) © tram- 
« pled under foot.“ Vol. 6. P. 537. 
FRAINE 


% 
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RANT: (another word of Mr, Warburton's 
aking) for © refraine, keeping back farther 
ſom: Vol. 2. P. 62. See Can. 5. Ex. 5. 


So one may upon occaſion uſe fraftory for re- 
fractory, bellion for rebellion, Sc. 


FREE, . grateful.” Vol. 6. P. 390. 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honors.” 
i. e. Our allegiance on one ſide and our honors 
and privileges on the other ſhall be put on a cer- 
rain and known footing. The ſentiment is the 
| Tame as Shakeſpeat has, P. 420. 1. 
Ihe time a roaches, | 
That will with due deciſion make us Lew, 
** What we ſhall ſay we have and what we owe. 


To a 9) to project or execute laws.“ 

ol. 6. P. 49 

Than ever — in Greece. 
By the ſame rule of —— it * r 
to write angry notes, and call names. 


FULL, * beneficial.” Vol. 1. P. 439. 
ſo interpreted in order to confute a . of 
Mr. Theobald. | 


To GAUDE, * 10e“ from the Fr. Gaudi 
Vol. 3. P. 172 a word of Mr. W's coining, 


To GEAP, © 6 jeer, ridicule.” Vol. 2. P. 2 39. 
This word was made by him to fit che place, 
inſtead of a. 
„ How will he triumph, leap, and re at it ?”” 
But, if he muſt be altering, he ſhould have taken 
the true word jape, which is uſed by the old Au- 
thors in the ſeaſe he would have; though there 1 18 


no need of it. 


$257 ee GEER, 
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GEER,, c catables.“ Vol. 6. P. 84. 


« But rats and mice, and ſuch ſmall Geer, | 
„Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year,” 


GENERAL, . ſpeedy.” Vol. 6. P. 179. 
* knew it the moſt general way. 


GEN TLEMAN-HEIR, * « a Lady's eldeſt ſon.” 
Vol. 3. P. 132. 
This 15 a "braſs freſh from the mint... But Mr. 
Warburton may take it We and lay it by for his 
own uſe: Shakeſpear has no need of it; as any 
body will own, who conſiders that Sir Toby was 
drunk, and interrupted in hu ſpeech by his 
pickled herringss. 
% *Tis a Gentleman here —a plague. of theſe 
« pickle herrings?” © 


GRAVE, Epitaph.“ Vol. 3. P. an oe") wy 

1. ————— ſo muſt thy grave he 2 ff 
« Give way. to what's ſeen now.“ ay Can, 
P. 37. 


GROTH, 56 « Shape. — vol. 8. P. 70. | 
« Thy tears are womaniſh, thy wild deer 
* The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt, | 
VUnſeemly woman in a ſeeming man, 
* And ill beſeeming beaſt in ſeeming * both,” 


* Groth, Wann, 

This paſſage Mr. Pope threw- out as Arange non- 
ſenſe and Mr. Warburton reſtores it into abſo- 
lute nonſenſe, by a word of his own making, and 
wrong interpreting the word joined with it; for 
there is no ſuch word as groth; and if he means 
Growth, that ſignifies increaſe, not ſhape ; then, 
what is ſeeming ſhape ? for I deny that ſeeming is 

_ uſed for ſeemly, as he ſays. Nor is there any rea- 
ion for all this pother and amendment; but that 
Mr, Warburton cannot underſtand Shakeſpear 
ty: 
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till he has brought him down to his ove by 
making nonſenſe of his words. 

The meaning of the ſentence, which is full of 

gingle and antitheſis, is; ( You diſcover a ſtrange 

.. +, mixture of womaniſh qualities, under the ap- 

E pearanceof a man; and the unſeemly outrage- 

« ous fury of a beaſt, under that compound. Lof 

„Man and Woman.” This ſhould er 
have come under Canon VIII. | 


GUST, cc 
$6 10 Ki 


VT} . 


- & 


gravation.“ Vol. 6, P. 194. | 
[grant i 18 ſin's extremeſt guſt.” = 
Mr. Warburton writes with great g, when. he 


makes notes on. the Dunciad, +14. 42 


HAIR, men of, „ nimble, that leap as if they Te- 
. *5 bounded.” not, hairy men. Vol. 3. P 205 
See Can. IX. Ex. 2. 


2 3 er all men of hair, 


HARD HANDS, 0 Gerbe both great labor Aud 
e pains in acquiring, and great unwillingneſs to 

quit one's hold! Vol. 7. P. 72. 

Ering from the hard bands of peaſants.” 


To HEDGE, „ obftru&.” Vol. ;. P. 461: 
Shakeſpeaf uſes it for purſuing ones end's ob- 
liquely, cunningly. So Falſtaff in the MRR 
Wivxs or Wixpson ſays — Vol. 3. P. 281. 
I, I, I myſelf ſometimes, leaving the fear of 
heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine ha- 
nour in my neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle, to 
hedge and lurch. 
but here Mr. W. had nothing to ſay to the 
word. Indeed it was not ſo proper a paſſage, 
wherein to introduce, or convey his interpre- 


tation. 
| 1 HER, 
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HERMITS, * Beadſmen. Vol. 6. P. 362. 
— per ignotius is one of the Canons of 


exicography. 

HINT, “ prognoſtic,” Vol. 1. p. 30. 
Shakelfear ar means the ſame as in three lines 

lower is Leier by our theam of woe. 


Heb, *a ee ſort of Dog. Pore. Val. 6. 
89. 
« Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hm.“ 

Unleſs Mr. Warburton finds it out in Horace's 
| Epode to Caſſius Severus, there-is no ſuch dog 
as Hhm. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads it rightly 27 See Caius 
de Canib. Brit. and Skinner under Limmer. 


1 beſe, poor, ignoble. 2s vol. 6. 
« Py "8 letters have tranſported ie beyond 


25 The ignorant preſent time. 


OR FF vol. 8. 


23 895: ignorant Sin for Sin of Jgnorance.; © 
- Alas! what i ignorant Sin have I committed? 
In the two firſt ſenſes properly 1 * 
of Mr. Warburton's notes. 

IM PAGE, grafting,“ Vol. 3. P. 34. 
from impe, a graff, or ſlip, or ſucker. Wars, 
ſo we may ſay Pimpage, nn pimping, 
from Pimp, procurer. 

IM PART, profeſs.” Vol. 8. Pp. 128. 

- evidently in the latin ſenſe of impertio, give, 
beſtow. 

INCHASE Subſt. << the temperature, in which 
** the ſeaſons of the year are ſet”, Vol. 1. P. x11. 


IN- 


TT 


— 
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INCISION to make, a proverbial expreſſion for 
„ to make to * — Vol. 2. P. 334. 
God help thee, ſhallow man, God make inci- 

« fon in thee.” 

By. this place we muſt explane that of Piſtol. 
Vol. 4. P. 245. 

„ What, ſhall we have Incifon? Fl i e. m_ 

ſtanding, 


INCORRECT, «© untutor'd.” Vol. 8. P. 129. : 
A will moſt incorrect 
This explanation, I hope, 1s not ſuggeſted to Mr. 
Warburton by a view of Shakeſpear's text, as it 
ſtands in his edition ; for, though he has /utored 
him with a vengeance, in the moſt pedantic ſenſe 
of that word, he has lefr him ſtill—moſt incorret. | 


INSTANCE, * for ſenſe,” Vol. 9. E 191. 

„So far exceed all inſtance, al er ” 
Rather, example. 

INTRAITMENTS, «coyneſs,” vol. 8. P. 139. 
A word (he ſays) uſed among the old Englith 
writers. I doubt, no older than the Hyper- 
critic of the Dunciad. But he knows not what. 

to make of intreatments, the true reading. 
Set your intreatments at a higher rate.“ 
Why may it not ſignifie entertainiments, i, e. the 
opportunities you give him of converſing with 
you? 

LAY-BY, . ſtand-ſtill. Vol. 4. P. 102. 

LEARNING, “ being LUNAR. Vol. 7. P. 26. 
See Can. P. 49. 

To LEVE, „to add to the beauty of a thing. * 
Vol. 1. P. 95. See Can. P. 51. 


LIMITS, . eſtimates. Vol. 4. P. 99. rather, 
orders, limitations. N 
; LORD 
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LORD of the = e Prince of the blood. 
Vol. 3. P. 393.  dagihobay of Aem o: 
46 Lord of thopreſence; alid no land beſide 75 « Thy 
1 is the old reading.) 

So afterwards, when K. Peha; peaking of him. 
ſelf, ſays, he is / Lord of our preſence; P. 411. 
he means, that he is a Prince of bis ownblood.” 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of you;” 

MEAL'D, “ mingled.” Vol. 1. P. were” 15 
6 were he meal hh 
„With that which he corrects” — 
If mingled were the meaning, it ſnould be 2 
It ſeems to mean damb'd with the fame. cs 
chat he finds fault with in others. 


ME AN, et mediocre condition. 7 Vol. 6. P. 97 
44. Our mean ſecures us? 
Extremely edifying to bie! Evelith render; ; Bs 
ſhould have added - Latin and Greek too. 


To MEMORIZE, „to make.“ Vol. 6. FP. 3 3 5. 
Or memorize another Golgotha. 2 | 
Perhaps rather, render famous in Hiſtory. 


MERSOPS' SON, * * Baſtard, baſe-born.” Vol. 1, 
7 } 

%, Why, Phaeton, for thou art Merop s fon = 

Wiltthouaſpire to guide the heavenly car?“ Cc. 
The Duke is here reproving Valentine for his am- 
bition, in attempting his daughter; and calls him 
Merops ſon, as a ſynonymous term with Phaeton. 
He is too{well bred to call a Gentleman ſon of a 
whore for no reaſon at all, this is language fit 

only for profeſs'd Critics and Car men; but fince 
Clymene was Phaeton's mother, and Mere pf, Cly- 
mene's huſhand ; how comes calling him Merops' 
"ub to 9 calling him Baſtard? for, though 


"Mr, 
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Mr. Warburton is acquainted with Clymene's 
amours, the Duke is not talking of them here. 


MING (another word: of Mr Warburton's, made 
out of a wing turned lle "wrong way) mixture. 
Volt yoiPoiny : nomud | 
« ——a virtue of a good ming. (or wing.) 

MOTIVE, “ aſſiſtant.“ Vol. 3. P. 89. * inſtru- 
ment.” Vol. 4. P. g. * pledge.” Vol. 6. P. 403. 

MUCH, < marry come up.“ Vol. 4. F. 243. 

MUCH-BEDIGHT, „ much bedeck'd and a- 
dorned, as the meadaws are in ſpring time.” 
Vol. 2. P. 286. See Can. P. 17. 

Which, being his own, word, he pays it this com- 


plement; ** the epithet is e * uh com- 
pound not inelegant.” _ 


MUSTER TRUE GATE, i. e. t legen to- 
6 gether in the high road of the —— 
Vol. 3. -P\1 2 * (| 6 1 28 10 
I wiſh; Mr. 2 had given us — iY 
rity for this, 2 of Skelton > leſt, if nor from 
Shakeſpear; or ĩt is t o muc to upon his 
bare — 52 fe ee 
NATIVE, « civil.” Vol: 4. P. 387. 1 
i and out- run natiue puniſhment, 
The ſenſe of the paſſage is. that wur overtakes and 
uniſhes abroad ſuch men as have fled from the 
juſtice of the law, and eſcaped puniſhment at Bome, 
Which Shakeſpear calls native puniſhment. | 


NATURE, & human.“ Vol. 6. P. 349. 


NICE, “ delicate, reer in en Vol. 
7. P. 178. | 
« ——when my hours 


s Were nice and lucky 7 
at 1 NOBI- 


e fey wards 6 Ghſery. 


' NOBILITY, “ magnitude. Vol. 8. Po 125. 
And from no leſs nobility of love.” 


OATs, a diſtemper in horſes,* Vol. 2. P. 442. 
. e oats have eat the horſes.” 
1 hope, Mr. Warburton takes care to kcep his 
horſes from this dangerous diſtemper. 


PEACE to keep, to go between fimply.“ Vol. 
6. P. 349. See Can. XX. Ex. 18. P. 124. 


PIK Ed or PICKED, <* formally bearded. ” Fort, 
Vol. 3. P. 396. at's 
PLO D, * for imploy'd. Vol. 7. P. 0 
„ have both their eyes 
And ears ſo pleyd importantly as now.“ 
This is Mr. Warbarton? 's word ( 2! 'dfor implay'd, 
he ſhould have ſaid employ'd) inſtead of clched. 
- ButShakefpeat never — of eircumeiſing his 
words at this rate, as our Critic does to fit them 
for any place which he wants them to fill. By the 
ſame rule we may fay, PT and PIRE are 
Engliſh words, ſignifying empty and empire. 
POSSESSION, « Gaisfaction. art rere, Vol. 4. 
P. 328. = 
„King Lewis's poſſeſſion. 4 | 
A man muſt be very unreaſonable, who will Not 
[ be ſatisfied with poſſeſſion. 


POWER, * ce execution of a ſentence,” Val. 6. P. 
10. | 
eb come e betwirt our ſentence and our power,” 
Rather, power to execute the ſentence. 


PREGNANT, « ready.“ Vol. 3. P. 164. 
—“ moſt pregnant and vouchlafed ear.“ 
Ready, for what? 1 


* a 4 13 * TIF" . 
RE- 
> : 
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PRESUPPO SED. impoſed.” Vol. 3. P. 204. 
forms which there were preſuppoſed 
„Upon thee in the letter.“ 
i. e. forms beforehand deſcribed in the letter, ſuch 
as yellow ſtockings, croſs-garters—&c., 


PRIS'D, „taught.“ Vol. 2. P. 155. 
“ and am well Pri- d 
« To wiſh it back again” See Can. P. 38. 
This is a word which Mr. Warburton has ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of plea&fd, which is Shakeſpear's. 
J ſuppoſe, by the apoſtrophe, he uſes it for pri- 
ſed ; and fo, for the eaſe of all future Poets and 
Critics, they may uſe ty, *pear, *proach; for ap- 
ph, appear, approach, &c. 

QUESTION, “ force, virtue.” Vol. 5. p. 440. 
„ During all que/#07 of the gentle truce.” 

RACK, the veſtige of an embodied cloud.” 
Val. r. P. 68. 
Leave not a rack behind.” See Can. XV and 
XVII. 

RASH, dry.“ Vol. 4. P. 284. 
« As ſtrong as—raſh gunpowder.” 
The true ſenſe here is ſudden, eaſily inflammable. 


RATED, “ ſoughtfor, bought with ſupplication.“ 
Vol. 4. 299. 

TO RECONCILE, “to bear with temper.” Vol. 
6. P. 407. 

REFLECTION, “ influence.” Vol. 7. P. 238. 

RESOLUTION, <« confidencein another words. 25 
Vol. 6. P. 422. 


RESPECT, © requital.” Vol. 5. P. 320. 
« Is the determin'd reſpe# of my wrongs.” 
My. Warburton put-in this word; and therefore, 


I per- 
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perhaps, he may interpret it as he pleaſes. 
2 One 5 — employment.” 
nn U 

To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage.” 
Rather, the reverence due to one in honorable 
employment. =p. of 

To RETORT, „to pay again.” Vol. 1. P. 280. 

Hence, no doubt, comes a RETORT, a veſſel 
uſed by the Chemiſt ; becauſe it repays the Ope- 

rator whatever he puts into it with Intereſt; Che- 
miſtry being well known to be a very gainful em- 
ployment. 

To RETURN, to reply averſely.” Vol. 7. P. 
384. 

By replying averſely to adverſe fortune, Mr. War- 
burton, I ſuppoſe, means; to reply with his 
back turned upon her. But the word here ſeems 
only to mean Echos. 2 
* And, with an accent tun'd in ſelf- ſame key, 

e Returns to adverſe fortune“ 
To REVYE a man, to look him in the face.” 
Item, to call upon him to haſten.” Vol. 3. 
= 4 py} | | | 
0 Mud time revyes us.” A word of Mr. War- 
burton's bringing into the text. 


RIVALS, *« partners.” Vol. 8. P. 116. 
The rivals of our watch“ 
But rivals generally would have all. 


SEASON, - infuſe.” Vol. 8. P. 137. 
SELF-CHARIT V, charity inherent in the per- 

<« ſon's nature.“ Vol. 8. P. 323. 

« Unleſs /elf-charity be ſometimes a vice; 

« And to defend ourſelves it be a. fin.” 

So ſelf-defenſe and ſelf-murder, I ſuppoſe, are de- 
' fenſe and murder inherent in a perſon's nature. 


SEEM- | 


8 


* 


K 


Po 
* 
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SEEMING, « feemly;”-Vol. g. P. zo. See 
GROTfII. . 


SERRING (a word of Mr. Warburton's) 4 join- 
ing cloſe together.“ Vol. 6. P. 169. 
e Serring of becks.“ 


TD « * uncouth or diffuſed. 3s Vol. 2: 
205 

* Diſguis'd like Muſcovites i in ſhapeteſ; geer.“ 

i. 6. of a ſtrange ſhape, or a large ſnape. 


SHINE, “ profper.” Vol. 6. P. 372. 
6 al there come truth from them, | 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ine. 
Rather, promiſe good fortune to. 


SHOTTEN, “any thing that ig projected; as a 
* ſhotten herring is one that bath caſt its ſpan.” 25 
Vol. 4. P. 367. 

In that nook-ſbotten iſle of Albion.” 


SICK, © prejudiced.” Vol. 5. P. 356. 
<« By /ick interpreters.” —— 
Whether prejudiced ſignifies Hurt, or partial, 
and if partial, whether for or againſt, Mr. War- 
burton does not fay. 


SILENCED; “ recalled.” Vol. 3. P. 347. 
« Is it therefore 
« Th embaſſador is flenced?“ 
There is no mention of any recalling ; the mean- 
ing is, that the French Embaſſador was refuſed 
audience by our King. 


SINCERE, <* legitimate,” Vol. g. P. 350. 
From fincere motions. “ 

SOLLICITED, * brought-on the event.” Vol. 
8. P. 2065, 


the 
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the occurrents more dr leſs 
« Which have ſollicited the reſt is ſilence.“ 


SOLLICITING, “ information.“ Val, 6. P. 342. 
« This ſupernatural ſolliciting | | 
Cannot be ill. 

Sp a Sollicitor is an Informer. 


SNIPE, a diminutive woodcock.“ Vol. 8. P. 


303. | 
Juſt as a partridge is a diminutive pheaſant. 
SOME, „that part which.“ Vol. 7. P. 333. 
6 that ſome, turn'd coward.” 
*SPERSE, for diſperſe. Vol. 8. P. 345. See Introd. 
P. a0. [07-444 
This is a word of Mr. Warburton's making; and 


ſo he may write Aurò and Atinction. But ſperſe 


ſhould rather mean ſprinkle. | 


SPURS, an old word, for the fibres of a tree.“ 
Poeex, Vol. 7. P. 311. | 
cc mingle their ſpurs together”, | 
It is a common word ; ſignifies the larger 
roots, in contra- diſtinction to the fibres or ſmaller 
roots; ſo the ſpur of a poſt is uſed in alluſion to 
the large root of a tree. | 
STRANGE, „dangerous.“ Vol. 6. P. 350. 
« Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where 
cc men | a a 
© May read ftrange matters.“ 7, 
STRATAGEM, <« vigorous action.“ Vol. 4. P. 


—_— | | 

STRIFE, 8 action, motion.“ Vol. 6. P. 149. 

SUBSCRIBED, * foften'd.” Vol. 6. P. 94. 
All cruels elſe ſubſcribed.” 

: tem, 


FF 


ty 
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Item, aliened, transferred. Vol. 6. P. 17. 


© The King is gone from hence ſubſerib*d his 
E power.” 


SUBSCRIPTION, < obedience.” Vol. 6. P. 73. 
Lou owe me no ſubſcription.” 


SUDDEN, “ capricious.” Vol. 6. P. 404. 
. I grant him bloody, 

GGG yy es: 07S 0” $4 

« $4dden, malicious, Fr.“ 

It ſeems to mean paſſionate, wrathful. 


SUPPOSED, * undermined.” Vol. 4. P. 293. 
* Wounding ſuppoſed peace.” 
—item, ** propping, ſupportihg.” Vol. 3. P. 25. 
« If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid.”, 
i. e. the help you ſuppole you can give the King. 


SUP POSITION, „the thing laid open (or per- 
haps upon).“ Vol. 3. P. 237. 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think.“ 
See Can. P. 109. 


SURMISE, “ contemplation.” Vol. 6. P. 343. 
% My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fan- 
a taſtical, 

« Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man; that Fun- 
„ cition | 

ce Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. 

I cannot but obſerve, that Mr. Warburton i is veſly 
ſudden (capricious) in his contemplations about the 
meaning of words. 


TO THEM, Have at you.” Vol. 5. P. 446. 
See Can. P. 8. 


TRICK, * faſhion.” Vol. 1. P. 455. 
I ſpoke but according to the trict.“ 
*© So to trick- up ſignifies to dreſs according to 


e the mode.“ 
Q The 
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The trick ſignifies habit, cuftom ; as, he has gotten 
a trick of doing ſo or ſo : but to tricł- up figni- 
fies to dreſs up, to adorn, in general ; without 
neceſſarily implying the mode or faſhion. Skin- 
ner derives it from intricare, innectere et impli- 
cure capillos. | 
To VICE a man, © to draw, perſuade him.“ Vol. 
3. P. 294. 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inſtrument to vic 
you to't. 
UNBOOKISH, © ignorant.” Vol. 8. P. 36g. 
* his unbootiſb jealouſy.” — — 
It may be ſo here; but there are inſtances of book» 
: men, who are very ignorant nevertheleſs. 


UNIMPROVED, © unrefined.” Vol. 8. P. 120: 
« Of unimproved mettle hot and full.“ 
Shakeſpear ſeems to uſe it for unproved. How- 
ever that be, Mr. Warburton has fully con- 
vinced the world ; that refinement and improvement 
are two very different things. 


UNIVERSE, © horizon.” Vol. 4. P. 380. 

4 Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe” —— 
| | See Can. P. 95. 
UNKNOWN, “ ſupernatural.” Vol. 3, P. 37. 


NTRIMMED bride, unſteady.“ A term tak- 
n from Navigation: we ſay too, in a ſimilar way 
of ſpeaking, not well manned. Vol. 3. P. 426. 
See Can. P. 85. 

In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride.” 


To WOOE, to ogle.” Vol. 5. P. 240. 
«© ——reflecting gems 
That wwooed the ſlimy bottom of the deep.“ 


2 So Mr. W. himſelf explanes it, in Cymbeline. Vol. 7. P. 288. 
te. Is 
The 
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The figure of wooing the deep is as far fetched, as 
the extremity of metaphorical writing will ad- 
mit ; but Mr. Warburton thinks, there can never 
be too much of a good thing; and fo by his ex- 
planation, wooed for ogled, makes downright 
burleſque of it. 


 YAWN, « gape.” Vol. 8. P. 394. 


«© -—and that th' affrighted earth 
Should yawn at alteration.” 


As this Note is juft at the concluſion of his work, 
I am afraid his readers have yawn'd often before 
they came to it; and it is a proper complement 
to take leave of a him with. 
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" The following REMARKS are copied from 
Mr. Roderick's papers, and inſerted bere; as 
containing acute yet ſober criticiſms on Shake- 
ſpear's words, and judicious yet eaſy explana- 
tions of his ſenſe : a circumſtance, which recom- 
mends alſo many of the foregoing examples, both 

to the Canons and Glaſſary; far more than their 
polemic merit : of which however the candid 
and intelligent reader will by no means eſteem 


them void. 


I. Vol. 3. P. 313. Tux WinTER's TaLt. 


> Sir, be proſperous 
In more than this deed does require; and 
| «« Bleſſing, 
_« Againſt this Cruelty, fight on thy Side 
Poor thing condemned to loſs.” —— 


Antigonus takes his leave with two wiſhes. The 
1ſt, That the King may enjoy more proſperity 
* than ſuch a deed as this of expoſing the child, 
e could with any right demand, or in reaſon ex- 
« pet.“ (for this muſt be the meaning of thoſe 
words—be proſperous in more than this deed does re- 
guire—) The 2d wiſh is, That the Bleſſing of 
«© heaven may protect the poor child, condemned 10 
be expoſed, againſt the intended effects of its fa- 6 
ce ther's Crueliy.“ The whole paſſage ſhould be | 
read and pointed, as follows. 
0 Sir, be proſperous, 
* In more than this deed does require! And 
«« Bleſſing 


« Apainſt 


. MS. $a 
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« Againſt his Cruelty (addreſſing himſelf to the 
« Child) fight on thy Side, 3, 
Poor Thing, condemn'd to loſs !* 

N. B. The word require has afterwards in this 
play the ſame ſenſe which I have ſuppoſed it to 
have here— | 
„ I love'd him, as in honour he required.” 


i. e. with ſuch a pure love, as the honour and 
*« dignity of his royal character demanded on my 
part.“ 


II. Ibid. P. 316. 
«© Even to the guilt & c.“ 
This line ſhould be written as follows, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation.“ 


in order to throw the greater ſtreſs on the word 
Even —which is here to be underſtood, not as an 
adverb — etiam— but as an adjective - gualis— 
„ Tuſtice ſhall have its due courſe ; egual to the 
« guilt, or the innocence, which ſhall appear in 
e the Queen upon the trial.“ Shakeſpear often 
uſes the word Even in this ſenſe. 


III. Ibid. P. 318. 


The Gods themſelves 
c (Wotting no more than I) are ignorant.“ 


The Parentheſis confounds the ſenſe: which is, 
—<* The Gods, if they know no more of it than ] do, 
„ know nothing at all of it.” 


IV, Ibid. P. 404. K. Jour. 


% Liker in feature to his father Geoffrey, 
* Than thou and John * 


It does not appear, that Elinor and John were 
. alike 
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alike in feature; though they were Mother and 
Son: and what follows, 

1 in manners being as like 

« As rain to water, or devil to his dam —” 
comes in but aukwardly. But the tranſpoſition of 
one comma makes all eaſy and natural. 

John had before been pretty rough with K. Phi- 
lip; and Elinor, in the ſpeech to which this is an 
anſwer, calls Conſtance's ſon, Arthur, a Baſtard: 
To which ſhe, taunting Elinor's groſs expreſſion, 
ſays in reply; that her ſon Arthur is— 


« Liker in Feature to his father Geoffrey, 

“ Than Thou and John in Manners ;” 
i. e.—as like him as poſſible, for (ſays ſhe) you 
two are equally unmannerly—and in that as like one 
another, as Rain and Water, or Devil and Dam. 


h V. Ibid. P. 405. 
“4 That he's not only plagued, &c.“ 


A poor paſſage this, at beſt ! But yet, tho' low 
and paltry, is not (when properly pointed, and on- 
ly a ſingle letter inſerted) utterly unintelligible , 
'which, as it ſtands now, it is. 

It is not- worth many words. The matter in 
ſhort is this — She had before ſaid, that Elinor's 
ſins were viſited upon her Grandſon, Arthur: in 
this ſpeech ſhe adds farther— That He was not on- 
ly puniſhed for Her ſins, but that God had been 
pleaſed to make uſe of Her as the Means, the In- 
ſtrument, whereby that puniſhment was inflicted 
on him. —This is all the ſentiment of the ſpeech ; 
which (for the ſake of a miſerable gingling between 
Plague and Sin) is thrice repeted, with varied ex- 
preſſions. Read and point thus, 


„ Tha 
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That He's not only plagued for Her ſin, 

„But God hath made Her ſin and Her the 
cc Plague 

On this removed Iſſue; plague'd for Her, 

And with Her plague'd; Her fin, His Injury, 

Her injury the Beadle to Her Sin.” 


The laſt line and half may want ſome little ex- 
planation. 


«© Her fin, his imury”—1. e. his loſs, his da- 
mage, his puniſhment. 


Her injury the Beadle to | her Sin“ 


Her injury her injuſtice —her violence in ta- 
king part with K. John in his endeavours to rob 
him of his right to the crown. (And by the way 
This uſing the ſame word —Ilyjury—in the fame 
ſentence, in two different ſenſes, is not at all diſ- 
agreeable to Shakeſpear's uſual manner: number- 
leſs inſtances of which might eaſily be collected, if 
it were worth while, from the worlt parts of his 
works.) But to procede— 


« Her injury the Beadle to her Sin” 


The Beadle in a Corporation is the officer, whoſe 
bulinels it is to execute the ſentences paſs'd upon 
any —_ ſuch as, Whipping—8c. to which 
Shakef alludes ; ; and becauſe her injuſtice was 
the in t, by which the puniſhment of her 
fins was inflicted upon Arthur; he therefore calls 
it—the Beadle to her fins. — 

This may, perhaps, be thought at firſt ſight to 
be a hard and unnatural explanation: but the more 
we are acquainted with Shakeſpear's licentious man- 
ner, the more, I doubt, we ſhall have occaſion to 


think ; that this was the meaning deſigned by this 
Q 4 expreſſion 
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expreſſion. He has the ſame alluſion again in 
HEN RTV. Tour | 

C Now if theſe men have defeated the law, and 
cc outrun native puniſhment ; though they can out- 
e ſtrip Men, they have no wings to fly from God. 
« War is his Beadle, War is his vengeance; fo 
< that here men are puniſhed for before- breach 
of the King's Laws, in the King's quarrel now.” 


VI. Ibid. P. 444, 
&«& Well, ſee to live,” —Read— 


«© Well; See, and Live.” For though there 
is nothing faid as yet in this ſcene, abour killing 
him ; yet it is plain, from Hubert's next ſpeech, 
that the King intended his death ſhould follow his 
blindnefs. apt, | | 

« Hub. Your Unkle muſt not know, but you 

« are dead. | 


VII. Ibid. P. 449. 


From France to England never ſuch a power, &c.“ 


Read —thus— 
From France to England. Never —-&c.—“ 


The meaning is, that There never was ſuch 
< a power levied by France, for any foreign pre- 
<< paration ; as this, where with they are at preſent 
ready to invade us.” 


But the conſtruction, as it ſtands, will ſcarcely 


bear this. With the alteration of the pointing all 
procedes eaſily. | | 


60 - How goes all in France ?” (ſays the 
King) | 

* From France to England.” (anſwers the Meſ- 
lenger.) | 


J. E. 


af ac XA oa. 
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i. e. All in France goes from France to England 
and then goes-on deſcribing the formidable power 
deſigned for the invaſion : as if every man in France 
were engaged in it. e 

This may perhaps be called a poor conceit; but, 
I doubt, it is but too likely that Shakeſpear in- 
tended it, | 


VIII. Ibid. P. 457. 


„duch offers of our peace, 
* As we with honour and reſpect may take.” 


The word our has little meaning here: and, as 
the preceding word ends in 7, I conceive it might 
come originally from the Poet. Fair Peace. 


IX. Vol. 4. P. 19. King Richann II. 


„ Now no way can [I ſtray, 

% Save back to England: All the world's my 

40 way.“ 

The ſenſe is, I am now in no danger of loſing 
* my way; ſince, except one way, i. e. back to 
« England, the whole world is open to me—all 
e the world is my way.” The paſſage therefore 
muſt be pointed thus, 


% Now no way can I ſtray; 
% Save back to England, all the—&c.” 


X. Ibid. P. 52. 

80 throw- away Reſpect, | 
 « Tradition, Form, and ceremonious Duty.“ 

I have ſometimes thought, that it might be bet- 
ter to read—Addition. Titles of honour were call- 
ed in Shakeſpear's time, very commonly, Additions : 
and he uſes the word in this ſehſe himſelf, in many 
pallages. ——> ' 


They 
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4 They clepe us drunkards ; and with ſwiniſh 
„ phraſe 
<« Soil our Addition,” ——— HAMLET. 
The name and all th' Addition to a King.“ 
| Lear. 


XI. Ibid. P. 342. KING HENRY V. 


4 But till the King come forth, and not till then, 
* Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene.” 


This ſtrange blunder in expreſſion, © till the 
King come forth, and not till he come forth,” 
ſeems very unaccountably not to have ſtop'd or re- 
volted any of the editors; though the paſſage has 
been gravely produced by one, as an argument for 
changing the place of the Chorus* coming-in. 
Whea the King does come forth, he comes Erb 
at Southampton; merely to reproche the Conſpi- 
rators, and go directly aboard for France. All 
that was done at Southampton is paſs'd over, and 
own'd to be omitted, in this Chorus; as all that 
was done in England is, in that between the fourth 
and fifth Acts. Bk 28800 

It is plain therefore, that we muſt read here, 


4 But, till the King come forth, and #xt till chen,” 


that is, till the King appears next, you are to ſup- 
py the ſcene ſhifted to Southampton; and no 
nger: for, as ſoon as he comes forth, it will 
ſhift to France. | 
It is well known, how often not and but are con- 
founded. 


XII. Ibid. P. 353. 
© But though we think it ſo, it is no matter.“ 


The Conſtable has been extolling the character 


of Henry V. which the Dauphin r N 
| "v0 


__ ao. fm at i 8 ao = 
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& Well (ſays he) it is Not ſo—but that's no mat- 
£© ter—for though we don't think it is ſo, yet pru- 
* denice, in caſes of defence, ſhould always incline 
« us to think better of our adverſary, than he ſeems 
« or perhaps truly is; for by the contrary beha- 
« viour, i. e. by undervaluing our adverſary, we 
« often hazard our ſecurity; making too ſlight 
„ and weak a preparation for our defence.” 


Read therefore 
* But though we think't 2 ſo—&c.” 


XIII. Ibid, P. 420. 


&« And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and 
« hedges, 

« Defective in their nurtures, grow to wildneſs. 

«© Even ſo our houſes - &c.“— 


The many diſorders ariſing from want of agri- 
culture, are very fully and very beautifully deſcri- 
bed in thirteen lines immediately preceding theſe ; 
and the inſtances there given are exactly the ſame 
with theſe here: ſo that this coupler is not only 
flat and inſipid, after what goes before; but al- 
ſo moſt ſhamefully tautological. Take the whole 
paſſage, as I think it ſhould be read and pointed: 


3 Loſing both beauty and utility, 
* And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and 
« hedges, 
* Defective in their nurtures, grow to wildneſs ; 
«© Even ſo our houſes, and our ſelves and children, 
6 Have loſt, or do not learn, for want of time, 
6 The ſciences, that ſhould become our country. 


and the recapitulation thus thrown to the follow- 
ing lines, at leſt is no blemiſh ; indeed, in my opi- 
nion, is a Beauty, | 

XIV, 
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XIV. Ibid. P. 433. 1 KING Henry VI. 
« Brandiſh your cryfal treſſes in the ſky.” 
I have ſometimes thought, we ſhould read 
triſtful — perhaps Shakeſpear wrote 
66 your treſſes in the cryſtal ſky.” 


Certainly cryſtal treſſes is very aukward, not to ſay 
worle of it: though it is to be remember'd, they 
are not common treſſes; but the bright and ſhjn- 
ing ones of Comets. 


XV. Ibid. P. 438. 
He being in the vaward—&c.”— 


The words immediately following make it ne- 
ceſſary to read—rereward—or ſome word of like 
import. | 
Ws XVI. Ibid. P. 446. 
<« T'll canvaſs thee in thy broad Cardinal's Hat.” 


_ Glouceſter uſes many low and vulgar expreſſions 
m this Dialogue. Particularly, he ſeems fond of 
| ſhowing his contempt of Wincheſter's Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Character ; by threatening: to put the parts of 
his Cardinal's Habit to ridiculous uſes. Thus at- 
terwards he ſays, he will uſe his ſcarlet robe to car- 
ry him off in, like a child's mantle—that he'll 
trample on his Hat—and here, having threatened 
to ſift and examine into all the bad parts of his 
Character, he carries on the alluſion too far ; apd 
ſays, (as if the thing was really to be done with a 
material Sieve) that he would uſe his broad Cardi- 
nal's Hat inſtead of ſuch an utenſil. 

Canvaſſing comes to have this ſenſe of examin- 
ing from the Canvaſs uſed in the bottom of a 


Sjeye. 
KEE XVII. 
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XVII. Ibid. P. 449. 
For—Hent—Read—View — 


XVIII. Ibid. P. 495. 


e Tis much when ſcepters are in childrens hands; 
«© But more, when envy breeds unkind diviſion ; 
« There comes the ruin, there begins confuſion.” 


Point and read thus — 
6 Tis much, when fcepters are in childrens hands, 
«© But envy breeds unkind diviſion: .  —» 
+ There comes the ruin—&c.”——1. e. 

„When Children are Kings, *tis odds but that 
„e the envy and emulation of thoſe about them, 
e breed diviſions; and this is the Ruin and Con- 
&« fuſion, which we now are threatened with.” 

*Tis much but This produces That—is a com- 
mon form of ſpeech: But—'tis much there comes 
—inſtead of — tis much but there comes—is not 
Engliſh. And—'tis more there comes uſed in the 
comparative degree, taken from — *tis much but 
there comes is ſtill farther from being Engliſh. 
Beſides, if the expreſſion were allowed, the ſenſe 
would be very paltry and trivial: it would then 


Often, when children reign, and eſpecially, if 
en vy breeds diviſion, at ſuch a time there comes 
ruin and confuſion— Oſten? — Why *tis always 
ſo—Diviſion in its nature tends to ruin and con- 


fuſion. 


. Vol. 6. ©. 60. 2 Hexey VI. 
a timely-parted gt 
The ſenſe here is plain enough; and the expre/- 


ion, in a very looſe ſenſe of it, may perhaps be juſ- 
A tified. 


* 
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tified. Methinks however, it were better to read— 
| „ timely parted coarſe. 


XX. Ibid. P. 101. 


Perhaps, for — fell-lurking — it were better to 
read—fell-barking—for they were not oppoſing b 
ſtealth, and privately, but openly withſtanding wit 
threats and menacing language. 


| XXI. Ibid. P.-102. 
« Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war?” 


The ſenſe is—** Wilt thou, in thy old age, go 
ce to war, and ſeek death in the field of battle?“ 


Read therefore— _ 
<© Wilt thou go find-out war, to dig a grave?“ 
Conformable to which ſentiment is the lamen- 


tation of young Clifford for the death of his father 
in the next ſcene. 


4464 . — Waſt thou ordained, O dear Father, 

© To loſe thy Youth in peace, and to atchieve 
44 The ſilver livery of adviſed age; 

And in thy reverence, and thy chair-days thus 

«© To die in ruffian battle?” 


XXII. Ibid. P. 103. 
& And dying mens cries do fill the empty air.” 
This word—mens—comes in here ſo as to lame 
the meaſure ; and, in my opinion, to lower the 
expreſſion alſo. Would it not be more poetical to 
ſay—dying cries— ? 


XXIII. Ibid. P. 142. 3 K. HENRY VI. 
E (As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea.)“ 


Expunge the Parentheſis 
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A Channel here means not—an Arm of the Sea— 
but—what we write now—Kennell—which ſenſe, 
though it adds to the groſſneſs, yet improves (in- 
deed is neceſſary to) the propriety of the ſimilitude. 


XXIV. Ibid. P. 312. K. RIcRARD III. 
But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt ?* 

I have ſometimes fuſpected, Shakeſpear wrote, 

But how long ſhall that lie Ever laſt?“ 


At leſt it muſt be owned, that calling Ever 
a Title —inſtead of—a Word —is ſomewhat auk- 
ward : unleſs it may be underſtood in a forenſic 
ſenſe. The MS 
XXV. Ibid. P. 313. 

c Which now, wo tender bed-fellows for duſt, 
« Thy broken faith hath made à prey to worms.“ 


The word—#wo—here is without any force; and 
—bed-fellows for duſt made a prey to worms—is 


a poor repetition of the ſame thing over again. It 


were better to read 


* Which now, too tender bed-fellows for Duſt? 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms.“ 


Too tender for duſt—i. e. Too young for the 
grave in the courſe of nature. 


XXVI. Ibid. P. 344. Kine H NAX VIII. 
a — Each following day 


« Became the next-day's maſter, till the /af 
« Made former wonders 7ts.” 


If this be the true reading, then by the word— 
next-day—we muſt underſtand, by an uncommon 
application of the phraſe—the precedins day—the 
day next before it—unleſs we imagine, that way 

ga 
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fign is to ſay—** That each day became the ,, 
« ter (i. e. the inſtructor, the pattern) of that which 
& was to ſuccede it; which is both hard, and un- 
60 —5 ; and alſo lowers the ſenſe of the paſ- 
2 33 

The intended meaning certainly is That each 
& ſucceding day became the maſter to the preceding 
& one (i. e. overcame it - was ſuperior to it) in the 
e pomp and magnificence of its pageantry; till 
dc the laſt of all engroſs'd to itſelf all the admira- 
4c tion which was before given to the former days; 
c made former wonders, its.— (i. e. its own.) 

The Paſſage, I apprehend, ſhould be read thus; 
with the tranſpoſition of only two words : 


90 Each following day 


4 Became the /aft day's maſter, till the next 
« Made former wonders, 7ts.” 


250 XXVII. Ibid. p. 345. 
4 Order gave each thing view: The office did 
« DiſtinCtly his full function.“ 


i. e. Every part of the ſhow was clearly ſeen and 
perfectly comprehended by the ſpectators; both be- 
cauſe they were placed in due order, and alſo were 
fully and completely executed. The ſenſe would, 
I think, be more fully ſeen, if inſtead of — The 
office - we ſhould read Each office. — 


XXVIII. Ibid. p. 384. 
cc | forty pence, no:“ 


Read“ for iwo-pence, no :” This completes 
the ſentence ;- and two-pence is altogether as wor- 
thy a bett for the old Lady to lay, as forty pence. 


XXIX. 
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XXIX. Ibid. P. 40%. 


* Every function of your power 

6 3 notwithſtanding that your bond of 
= uty, 

© As twere in love's particular, be more 

To me your friend than any.” | 


i. e. You ſhould uſe all your endeavours to do 
me ſervice, upon the account of love towards me : 
in love's particular) ſetting aſide, not conſidering 
(notwithſtanding) the obligation ariſing from the 
duty towards me as king. 

An extraordinary and peculiar uſe this of — not- 
withſtanding ! 


XXX. Ibid. P. 453. 


It is very obſervable, that the meaſure through- 
out this whole Play has ſomething in it peculiar; 
which will very ſoon appear to any one, who reads 
aloud ; though perhaps he will not at firſt diſcover 
wherein it conſiſts. Whether this particularity has 
deen taken notice of by any of the numerous com- 
mentators on Shakeſpear, I know not : though I 
think it can ſcarcely eſcape the notice of any atten- 
tive pronouncer, If thoſe, who have publiſhed 
this Author, have taken no notice of it to their 
readers, the reaſon may be ; that they have cho- 
ſen to paſs-by in ſilence a matter, which they have 
not been able to account for. I think however, 
tis worth a few words. 

1. There are in this Play many more verſes, 
than in any other, which end with a redundan 
ſyllable — ſuch as theſe : | 


« Healthful] and e|ver ſince] a freſh] admirer. 


« Of what] I ſaw! there an] untime|ly a|gue. 
R by bf 
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% I was — preſſent ſaw em] ſalute] on horſel- 
cc bac 4 F. h 
In their| embrace ment as] the toge|- 
* 3 e 8 
The meaſure here ends in the ſyllables - mi—a 
—horſe—ge—and a good reader will, by a gentle 
towering of the voice, and quiekening of the pro- 
nunciation, fo contract the pairs of fyllables - mirer 
--ague— horſeback — gether — as to make them 
have only the force of one ſyllable each to a judi- 
£lous hearer. 4. 
This Fact (whatever Shakeſpear's deſign was in 
it) is undoubtedly true; and may be demonſtrated 
to Reaſon, and proved to Senſe : the firſt, by com- 
paring any Number of Lines in this Play, with an 
equal number in any other Play ; by which it will 
appear, that this Play has very near vo redun- 
dant verſes, to one in any other Play. And, to 
rove it to Senſe; Let any one only read aloud an 
zjundred lines in any other Play, and an hundred in 
This; and, if he perceives not the tone and cadence 
of his own voice to be involuntarily altered in the 
latter caſe from what it was in the former; I would 
never adviſe him to give much credit to the infor- 
mation of his ears. 
Only take Cranmer's laſt prophetic ſpeech about 
Elizabeth; and you will find, that in the 
49 lines which it conſiſts of, 32 are redundant, 
and only 17 regular. It would, I believe, be dif- 
ficult to find any ;01ines together (out of this Play) 
where there are even ſo many as 17 redundant. 
2. Nor is this the only peculiarity of meaſure in 
this play. The Cæſuræ, or Pauſes of the verſe, are 
Full as remarkable. The common Pauſes in Eng- 
liſh verſes are upon the ;th or the 6th ſyllable =_ 
mT" : | t 


6th I. think moſt frequently.) In this Play a great 
number of verſes have the Pauſe on the 7th ſylla- 
ble F 2 as (in the aforeſaid ſpeech of Cranmer ) 
are + 


« Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs—ſhe ſhal) 


ce be. 
«© A pattern to all princes—living with] her. 


More covetous of wiſdom—and fair virſtue. 


4 Shall ſtill be doubled on her—cruth ſhall 
© nurſe] her, 

* And hang their heads with ſorrow—good goes 
e with] her. 


And claim by thoſe their greatneſs - not by 


& blood. 


„ Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her—but as 


e when. 
« As great in admiration—as herſelf. 
% Who from the ſacred aſhes—of her holnour. 
„Shall be and make new nations—he ſhall 
e flou|riſh. 


| © To all the plains about him—childrens chil|- 


&« dren. 


3. Laſtly, it is very obſervable in the meaſure 
of rhis Play ; that the emphaſis, ariſing from the 
ſenſe of the verſe, very often claſhes with the ca- 
dence that would naturally reſult from the metre. 
i. e. ſyllables that have an emphaſis in the ſen- 
tence upon the account of the ſenſe or meaning of 
it, are put in the uneven places of the verſe ; and 
are in the ſcanſion made the firſt ſyllables of the 
foot, and conſequently ſhort : for the Engliſh foot 
is Iambic: : 


Take a few inſtances from the aforeſaid ſpeech. 


And all that ſhall ſuccede. Shebi was neſver. 


R 2 „Than 
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Than this bleſt s6ul ſhall be. All princely 


„ graſces. 
« Her foes ſhäke, like a field of beaten corn. 
« And hang their heads with ſorrow ; good 
« grows with] her. | 
In her diys, every man ſhall eat in ſafeſty, 
Under his own vine what he plants, and ſing. 
<« Nos ſhall this peice fleèp with her; but as 
- 6: men. | | 
Wherever the bright sũn of heay*n ſhall ſhine, 
« Shall be, and make n&w nations, He ſhall 
„ flouſriſh. | 
« Shall ſeẽ this, ind bleſs heav'n,” —— 
What Shakeſpear intended by all this, I fairly 
own myſelf ignorant; but that all theſe peculiari- 
ties were done by him advertently, and not by 
chance; is, I think, as plain to all ſenſe; as that 
Virgil intended to write Metre, and not Proſe, in 
his Eneid. 5 
If then Shakeſpear appears to have been careful 
about meaſure; what becomes of that heap of e- 
mendations founded upon the preſumption of his 
being either unknowing or unſollicitous about it? 
Alterations of this ſort ought ſurely to be made 
more ſparingly, than has been done; and never 
without great harſhneſs indeed ſeems to require it, 
— great improvement in the ſentiment is obtained 
y it. 
XXXI. Vol. 6. P. 25. KINO Lrasx. 
Does any here know me? This is not Lear. 
Does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? where 
are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, his diſcernings 
% Are lethargied Ha! waking !—'tis not ſo; 
« Who is it that can tell me who I am? 
"3 Lear's 
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Lear's ſhadow? I would learn; for by the 
/. 8 mails 


«© Of ſoveraignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 
<< I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters. 


Four name? fair gentle woman.“ 


The whole force of theſe words is not perceived, 
without ſome attention; and beſides, I think, they 
have been ſlightly corrupted. The import of them 
I take to be thus. 

By Goneril's telling him in the preceding ſpeech, 
that through his choleric diſpoſition he is tranſport- 
ed beyond himſelf; he naturally falls into a taunt- 
ing and ironical aſſent to that opinion, and conſe- 
quent aſſertion, That he is indeed not Lear. 


«© Does any one know me—8&c.” — 


« Either my ſenſes are weakened, and my diſ- 
« cernment ſtupified ; or, if I am really awake, 
« and have the due uſe of my faculties, tis as 
« you ſay, I am not Lear—'tis not fo,” — 

Here therefore, I would read — 


« Are lethargied ; or, waking, *tis not ſo.” 


The Players, in all probability, loving an excla- 
mation, which gives the Actor opportunity of 
mouthing, and tearing things to tatters, made this 
alteration, for that reaſon; in prejudice to. the 
ſenſe. But, to procede. | 

The King, having ſaid he is not Lear, goes on 


« Who is it that can tell me who I am ?” 
Where I would rather it were— 
« Who is it then, can tell me who I am ? 


At this point the Irony ceaſes ; and the ſpeech 
takes a different caſt, of ſerious reſentment. A 
good Actor therefore would, by changing his man- 
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ner and tone of voice, pronounce the remaining p 
of the ſpeech, with a reſolute firmnefs of tone and 
geſture, juſt within the bounds of paſſion ; and by 
that means give his audience a clear conception of 
the different genius of the two parts of this ſpeech, 

* Who then can tell me who I am ? What? am 
“J no more than Lear's ſhadow? (i. e. am I fo 
$ ufed by you, as if yqu thought me no more 
, than ſo) I would learn — I would fain be an- 
«© ſwered as to this point; for, if I were to be 
5 perſuaded by the marks of (i. e. the diſtinction 
© and reſpect due to) my ſovereignty (as king) my 
„ knowlege (as an old man, one of long experience) 
or my reaſon (as a man, one of the 8 ſex ; 
* if from any of theſe conſiderations I ſhould ima- 
« gine that I had daughters (and that you were 
one of them) it would appear that I was falſhy 
« ſo perſuaded; in as much as you give me not 
that reverence, which is due to me in any of 
„ thoſe characters, of Kingſhip, Age, or Man- 
© hood. Therefore ſurely you are not my daugh- 
«© ter, but a ts [dk and as ſuch I accordingly 
<< treat you, and demand — Your name, fair gen- 
* tlewoman ? | 

All this ſentiment, which cannot be explaned in 
words, without much circumlocution ; would be 

reeived intuitively by one geſture, one ſignificant 
look of a judicious Actor. 


XXXII. Ibid, P. 37. 
© —— her mother's pains and benefits.“ 


(i. e.) the pains of child-birth, and henefits both 


f nurſing and jnftruktion. The ſmall difficulty 


here ariſes from the word —Pains— being applica- 


ble to one perſon, and—ZBenefits—ta another The 
Mother's pain—The Child's benefit. 
; A moſt 
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A moſt exquiſite ſtroke of Nature here is in dan- 


ger of being loſt, only by being couched under one 


ttle ſyllable HEA 


Lear is wiſhing to her child (if ſhe is to have 


one) the ſevereſt curſes, that can happen; to defeat 
and then deſtroy the natural pleaſure which parents 
take in their children: that is, a froward and curſt 
diſpoſition both of mind and body: (for the words 
—thwart, diſuatured are ſo happily choſen, as to 
be applicable to both :) and ſuddenly, without giv- 
ing the hearer any previous notice, he talks of the 
ſuppoſed child as a Daughter, not a Sou. For ſo, 
I think, the paſſage ought to be underſtood ; in or- 
der to give it it's full force. Not only Turn her 
* mother's pains and benefits to laughter and con- 
© tempt* (i. e.) make them ridiculous and con- 
temptible to others paſſively, by the form and tem- 
per both of her body and mind; but alſo ai vely, 
by tauntingly and contemptuouſſy undervaluing 
and ſetting them at naught. Nor do I think, that 
this is too much refining on this paſſage : for tho? 
the general character of Shakeſpear be juſtly that 
of an impetuous and incorrect writer; yet He will 
do him great injury, who ſhall apply this to all 
parts of his works indiſcriminately : and particular- 
ly, the paſſion of Lear in. this ſcene ſeems to me 
to be as much laboured, and as highly finiſhed, as 
any paſſage in any writer. Any one, that reads it 
over attentively, will, I think, perceive ; that the 
Sentiment is nicely and accurately ſtudied, the lan- 
age full, compleat and nervous, nothing in it 
uperfluous, nothing lax or weak, every word is 
ſtriking, and as exactly placed as it is judiciouſly 
choſen. In ſhort, this paſſage ſeems to me, for 
true ſublimity of ſpirit, and exact fulneſs and mag- 
R 4 nificence 
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nificence of ſtile, to be worthy of the higheſt and 
correcteſt Genius of Antiquity. 


XXXIII. Ibid. P. 39. 


« You are much more at taſ# for want of wil- 
« dom, | 


« Than praiſe'd for harmful mildneſs. —— 


This has much the air of that of Cicero — Salu- 
taris rigor vincit inanem ſpeciem clementiæ— 

At taſt — i. e. blamed - cenſured the word is 
ſtill uſed in this ſenſe - to take one t taſt— i. e. to 
reprehend - to animadvert on one with ſeverity. 

barmful mildneſs—ſtronger than — inanem ſpeci- 
em clementiæ. 

XXXIV. Ibid. P. 60. 


8 O Regan, ſhe hath tied 

„ Sharp-toothe'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, 

4:47] oye,” (Points to his heart.) 
There is ſomething very hard and unnatural in 

this expreſſion, of tying unkindneſs to his heart; 

J ſuſpect, it ſhould be read and pointed thus— 


4 O Regan, ſhe hath zired, 
« (Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs I) like a vulture — 
de here.“ | 4 


3. e. She hath preyed on my heart 
An hawke tyryth upon rumpes, _ 
She fedyth on all manere of fleſhe,* 
: Jul. Barns de Re accipitraria. 
The word occurs in our author 3 Hzwnxy VI. 
Val, 5. p. 120. Like an empty eagle Tire on 
&« the fleſh of me and of my ſon.” 
. Unkingneſs, J conceive, here to have the force 
of —unnaturalneſs—Kind and Nature—in the old 
writers are ſynonymous. . f e 
bs XXXV, 
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-XXXV. Ibid. P. 82. 


& —— the web and the pin” —Diſorders of the 
Fye. Skinner explains them, as both names of 
the ſame diſorder. 

A Pin or Meò in the Eye. Male Higgin. Suf- 
ſuſio. Potius Pterygium ſeu Unguis. Credo ab An- 
glo-Sax. Pynvan, Includere. Sic diftum quia to- 
tum oculum Claudit et Circumveſtit. See Pin. 

Gouldman explains Pterygium Vitium un- 
guium vel oculi, cum ab eis caro recedit, et ad in- 
ſtar alarum (lvyiwv) panditur excreſcendo. Eft 
et Pinna. A ſkin growing from the corner of the 
| Eye, and in continuance covering the ſight. 

Unguis (ſays the ſame Gouldman) is a diſeaſe in 
the Eye called a Haw ; and in his Engliſh Dicti- 
onary for a Haw in a horſe's eye he gives us the 
Latin word Pterygium. | 

Skinner explains a Haw in the Eye a ſimilitudine 
quadam frutiis vulgo dicti a Haw . 

Sir T. H. to remark once for all on the Autho- 
rity of his Gloſſary, explains Pin in the very words 
of Nat. Bailey, ©:x0%oyG©-: A horny induration of 
the membranes of the eye. In the other word Heb 
indeed he ventures to deviate from his great maſ- 
ter ; for whereas the aforeſaid Philologiſt ſaith, it 
is a Spot or Pearl in the Eye; his Pupil omitteth 
the words—or Pearl and in the ſtead thereof giv- 
eth us a Gloſs of his own, deſcriptive of the pro- 
perty of a ſpot. Web, A ſpot in the Eye, inju- 
rious to the ſight. 5 | 


XXXVI. Ibid, P. 132, 


«© ——- My great employment 
« Will not bear queſtion.” —— 


Thus reads Mr. Theobald, againſt the concur- 
* rent 
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rent authority (as he confeſſes) of all the copies; 
which have y great employment (as he thinks) 
erroneouſly, I confefs, I ſee no difficulty in the 
paſſage ; but what is occaſioned by the comment. 
In the firſt place—thy great employment will 
exactly as well admit of Theobald's own explica- 
tion, as my great employment: but— 

In the ſecond place, this explication of his does 
not, I think, give us the true meaning of the 
words. | | | 

Edmund having whiſpered his deſign to the 
Captain (which was to kill Cordelia and Lear, as 
appears in a following fpeech of his, — My 
Writ is on the life of Fer and of Cordelia”) gives 
him the Note, which was to be his Warrant; and 
promiſes him promotion upon his execution of his 
inſtructions. The Captain however ſhows ſome 
diſmay and irreſolution; and therefore Edmund 
goes on to encourage him, by telling him“ that 
men ſhould accommodate themſelves to the cir- 

c“ cumſtances of the times; and that tender-heart- 
* edneſs or compaſſion is not in character in a 
s ſoldier, 5 

5 know thou this, that men 
46 Are as the time is; to be fender- minded 
“ Does not become a ſword,” — 
* ſeeing N ſtill mo he bids him ei- 
peremptorily promiſe to do it; or not engage 
at all in it; tor that in ſuch kind of bufine * 
this a man ſhould be clear and determined. 


*— thy great employment kl 
6 Will not bear queſtion (i. e. doubtfulneſs) ei- 
© ther ſay, thou'lt do't ; 


Or thrive by other means. * 
I 
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If there be any difficulty in this (as I confeſs” 

] ſee none) in the Cloſer, upon the Stage there 

would be none: for the Looks of the Actor would 

convey the ſentiment more effectually, than any 
explanation can do. | 


XXXVII. - Ibid. P. 144. 


There is a vaſt ſtretch of invention, and con- 
ſummate art, in this character of Lear; and a par- 
ticular and fine knowledge of nature is ſhown in 
his laſt appearance, and death in this ſcene. He 
is repreſented as a man of the niceſt ſenſibility of 
mind; and our compaſſion for him is raiſed to its 
highth, as well by the tender expreſſions of his 

love to his. children, which are interſperſed 
in his ſpeeches ; as by the repreſentation of his la- 
mentable diſtreſſes. Indeed, the very outrageous 
expreſſions of his reſentment carry with them by 
implication the tenderneſs of his affection; in the 
feeling ſenſe he ſhows of his diſappointment, that 
it was not returned towards him by his daugh- 
ters. . | 
We have ſeen him in the courſe of the play ex- 
preſſing the moſt furious tranſports of deſperate 
rage z pouring forth the bittereſt curſes and itn- 
recations, that I think human imagination is ca- 
pable of conceiving; and at length tranſported be- 
yond the bearing of man's faculties ; and raiſed 
from choler to downright madnefs. And, even in 
this ſhattering of his ſenſe and reaſon, ftil} giving 
the moſt exquiſite and piercing ſtrokes of his quick 
and lively feeling of filial ingratitude. 
Here, one would imagine, were 4 Period : and, 
far ſhort of this, would have been one in any othep 
| Writer 


by 
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writer but Shakeſpear. But he has ſtill a reſerve; 
another change in Lear, to a yet higher and more 
deplorable degree of diſtreſs, than he has yet ſuf- 
fered. The very fulneſs and perfection of miſery, 
which (to uſe his own phraſe) tops Extremity, is re- 
ſerved for the laſt ſcene of his appearance. 

Till the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke of Cordelia's 
death, Lear had kept-up the ſpirit and ſtrength of 
his reſentment ; but here he is touched in ſuch a 
point, as utterly afflicts and diſmays him. From 
the higheſt ſtruggles of fury and paſſion, he is here 
at once dejected and caſt down to the loweſt and 
moſt diſpirited pitch of grief and deſperation. No- 
thing now remains of his vigorous paſſion. All 
his expreſſions dwindle now into faintneſs and lan- 

or. His towering rage lowers and ſinks intq 

eeble deſpair; and his impetuous madneſs flags 
into ſullen and unnerved ſtupefaction. The facul- 
ties of the mind, like the ſinews of the body, be- 
come, by overſtraining, weak, relaxed, and mo- 
tionleſs. N 


XXXVIII. Ibid. P. 380. Maczera, 


* Light Thickens, and the Crow 
„Makes way to th' rooky wood.“ 


This deſcription of the cloſe of day, by the cir- 
cumſtance of the Crow's flying toward the Wood, is 
very, natural; and therefore beautiful. But the 
Crow flying to the rooky wood, is tautological : for 
Crow here muſt in a looſe acceptation be taken 
for Rook. 

I ſhould rather imagine, Shakeſpear intended ta 
give us the idea of the gloomineſs of the woods, at 
the cloſe of the evening; and wrote — Makes way 

l ; | nad, 
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te to th' murky (or duſty) wood :” words uſed by 
him on other like occaſions, and not very remote 
from the traces of that in the text. This gives a 
Solemnity to the paſſage, of a piece with the other 
fentiments of this beautiful ſpeech ; and proper to 
the occaſion of it, 


XXXIX. Ibid. P. 442. Cor1oLanvs. 


„ Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Martius, ſhall 
6 Of his demerits rob Cominius.“ 


This paſſage, as it ſtands here, preſents us with 
a ſtrange kind of mock- reaſoning. 

Brutus and Sicinius are reaſoning together about 
Martius's contenting himſelf with the ſecond place 
in the army, leaving the fr ft to Cominius. Here- 
„jn (ſays Brutus) he acts prudently : for, Fame 
being his motive, and he having already an eſta- 
„ bliſhed Character, he by this means leſs riſques 
« the loſing of it. For, in caſe of any miſcar- 
„ riage, the fault will be thrown on Cominius, 
* the General; and giddy cenſurers will be apt 
« enough to cry—It would have been otherwile ; 
« if Martius had had the management!” To 
this obſervation Sicinius might very pertinently add 
the following: That, moreover, if things ſhould 
* go well, the opinion of the people was fo firmly 
« fixed to Martius; that he would certainly car- 


« ry-off ſome part cf the praiſe due to Cominius.“ 
And this ſenſe will be obtained by reading 


15 Beſides, if things go well, 
« Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Martius, 
« Shall of his Merits rob Cominius.” 


Thus the paſſage goes-on very ſenſibly. Brutus 
remarks 
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remarks — *© That by his inferiority of place, he 
.« would quit himſelf of all the diſgrace ＋ any miſ- 
* carriage.” — and Sicinius adds —“ That by his 
40 ſuperiority in character, he would poſſeſs himſelf 
4 a . than his true ſhare of merit in any 
* ſucceſs.” 

Or, probably, Merit and Demerit did in Shake. 
ſpear's time mean the ſame thing; as they certain- 
ly did originally: the ſuppoſed oppolition in the 
ſenſe of theſe words being comparatively modern, 
and as I apprehend altogether fantaſtical. 
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APPENDIX. 
A 5 have proved by a great number of exam- 
ples, that theſe Canons are really drawn from 
r. Warburton's Edition of Shakeſpear; it may 
not be amiſs to add a few inſtances, to fhew ; that, 
as much as he diſowns them, he has actually pro- 
ceded by the ſame rules; in his notes on other Au- 
thors, and in his other works. | 
I. Inthe tenth Book of Milton's Paradiſe loſt, at 
line 23, he has given us a note; which may be re- 
terred to Canon IV. or VIII: for he quarrels with 
Milton for his ſentiment ; and gives no other rea- 


ſon for his alteration, beſides an aſſertion which is 
nor true, 


— dim ſadneſs did not pare - 
That time celeſtial viſages ; yet mix'd 
With pity violated not their bliſs. 


* Here pity is made to prevent their ſadneſs 
+ from violating their bliſs ; but the latter paſſion 
« is ſo far from alleviating the former, that it adds 
© weight to it. If you read (mix'd with pity) in 
C a parentheſis, this cro/5-reaſoning will be avoid- 

„ed.“ WARB. | 
There is no need of this bungling parentheſis to 
avoid a croſs-reaſoning, which is entirely Mr. War- 
burton's; who is ſo unlucky, whenever he attempts 
to treat of the humane ſocial affections, that he 
ſeems an utter ſtranger to them. How much more 
Juſt is Mr. Thyer's obſervation on this paſlage ; 
which ſhews the difference of feeling between the 
. two 
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two Critic's? * What a juſt and noble idea (ſays 
« he) does our Author here give us of the bleſſed- 
« neſs of a benevolent temper; and how proper at 
the ſame time to” obviate the objection that 
might be made of ſadneſs dwelling in heavenly 
1 
I think, I need not aſk ; which of theſe two Gen- 
tlemen beſt underſtood Milton, and the ſubject he 
was treating of. 

Here too his friend Dr. Newton contradicts 
him; and he muſt be contradicted by every heart, 
that feels what the meltings of a benevolent com- 
paſſion are. 

II. We have a like inſtance in his note on Book 
VI. line 251. 


—with huge two-handed ſway, Sr. | 


cc Tt ſhews, how entirely the ideas of chivalry and 
© romance had poſſeſſed him; to make Michael 
« fight with a two-handed ſword. The ſame idea 
< occaſioned his expreſſing himſelf very obſcurely 
< in the following lines of his Lycidas : 
But that two-handed engin at the door 
Stands ready to {mite once, and ſmite no more. 


«© Theſe are the laſt words of Peter, predicting 
* God's vengeance on his Church by his miniſtry. 
The making him the miniſter, is in imitation of 
< the Italian Poets; who in their ſatiric pieces 
< againſt the Church, always make Peter the mi- 
< niſter of vengeance. The #/wo-handed engin is 
< the two-handed Gothic ſword, with which the 
4 Painters draw him. Stands ready at the door 
* was hen a common phraſe, to ſigniſie a thing im- 
1 minent. To /mite once, and ſmite no more, ſigni- 
ec fies, a final deſtrufion ; but alludes to Peter's ſin- 
« gle uſe of his ſword, in the caſe of the High- 
« Prieſt's ſervant. Wars. 


Now 
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| Now this tedious homily on thoſe lines in Lyci- 
das is nothing but a heap of miſtakes or miſrepre- 
ſentations; of conceit and refinement ; which caſt a 
ſhade, inſtead of light, ona paſſage; which was not 
obſcure, till Mr. Warburton made it ſo. 


'1, Here is no prediction of Peter, of vengeance 
againſt God's cthurchz but it is againſt negligent and 
| unfaithful miniſters. 

2. Whatever the Italian poets do in their ſatiric 
pieces, which have nothing to do here, Milton 

ives not the leaſt hint, that this vengeance is to be 
executed by Peter's miniſtry. 
The two-handed Gothic ſword is not gene- 
ral , if ever, the attribute of Peter, but of Paul; 
as being the inſtrument of his martyrdom. Peter 
is uſually, and particularly in this place, repreſent- 
ed with his proper attribute 4% Keys. 


\ Laſt came and laſt did go 

The Pilot of the Galilean * ; 

Two maſſy keys he bore of metals twain, 
The golden opes, the iron ſnuts amain. 


4. That ſtands ready at the door was then a com- 
mon phraſe to ſignify a thing imminent, is not true; 
it then ſignified, and ſtill fignifies, ready at hand for 
aſe, If Mr. Warburton were going to ride-out, 
and ſhould aſk his ſervant, whether his horſe were 
imminent or not; he muſt be well ſkilPd in this“ 
worſt ſort of eritical jargon, if he underſtood his 
maſter ; and yet I believe, he would apprehend the 
meaning of that queſtion, as ſoon as any groom in 
Milton's time. 

5. If to ſmite once, and ſmite no more, ſignifies a 
final deſtruction; how can it allude to Peter's ſin- 
gle uſe of his ſword, in the caſe of the High Prieſt's 


* See Mr. Warburton's Preface, p. 19. 
8 ſervant; 
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ſervant z where he only cut-off an ear? in deſcri- 
bing which Hiſtory, no tolerable Painter would 
ive him a two-handed Gothic ſword. 

After all this pother about nothing, the allu- 
ſion moſt probably is to the ſword uſed in criminal 
executions; and Milton ſeems to have been poſſeſſed 
not with ideas of chivalry and romance, as Mr, War- 
burton ſays, but ſuch as are taken from Scripture; 
which he was no ſtranger to: and when one con- 
ſiders the perſons whom St. Peter threatens, and the 
vengeance threatened it ſeems plain, that Milton 
had in his eye that paſſage in the XXIVth of Mat- 
thew v. 5O, 51. | 1 

The Lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when he 

lootetb not for him and ſhall cut bim aſunder, and 

appoint him his portion with the hypocrites. 


III. Again, under Canon VIII. we may rank 
the following note on Milton, Book I. line 684. 


by him firſt * | 
Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre. — GET 


„ Dr. Bentley ſays, the Poet aſſigns as two cauſes 
« him and his ſuggeſtion; which are one and the 
« ſame thing. This, obſervation has the appear- 
C ance of accuracy. But Milton is exact; and al- 
<« ludes in a beautiful manner to a ſuperſtitious 
< opinion generally believed among the miners : 
% that there are a ſort of Devils, which converſe 
* much in minerals; where they are frequently 
„ ſeen to buſy themſelves in all the operations 
« of the workmen : they will dig, cleanſe, melt, 
«© and ſeparate the metals. See G. Agricola de 
“ Animantibus ſubterraneis. So that Milton poe- 
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& tically ſuppoſes Mammon and his Clan to have 


taught the Sons of earth by example, and prac- 


« tical inſtruction; as well as precept, and mental 
«« ſuggeſtion.” Wars. 

Notwithſtanding all the appearance of accuracy, 
Dr. Bentley's obſervation is a Hyperctitical miſ- 
take. Him and his ſuggeſtion, mean, indeed, one 
and the ſame thing; but are not aſſigned by the Poet 
as two cauſes, but as one only. We have the like 
expreſſions commonly in proſe, ** It was you and 
“ your perſuaſion, that made me do ſo or ſo.” It was 
« he and his example, which influenced others; &c.“ 
And we meet with a paſſage in Book XI. line 261. 
very like this : | 

To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
. Religious titled them the Sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly, 70 the trains and to the ſmiles 
_ Of theſe fair Atheiſts. — 


As to Mr. Warburton's dream about devil-miners 3 
it really does not deſerve a ſerious notice. It is 
more worthy of his + propheſying Aunts, than the 
divine Milton; and ferves only to ſhew, that he has 
read, or ſeen quoted, G. Agricola: Or, what is 
moſt likely, has, among his younger amuſements, when 
he was writing notes and emendations on Poets, 
{ſtudied the Frontiſpiece to Hales Golden Remains. 
There he wou'd not only read- of, but ſee theſe 
Devil-miners; and ſee too, what they are com- 
pared to: which is indeed worth his attending- to: 
Mr. Hales tranſlated the paſſage from G. Agricola; 
and this tranſlation is copied by Mr. W, with all 
it's peculiarities; eſpecially - that of uſing Minerals 
for Mines : which nobody now does. 


8 2 % IV. An 
+ See the Gloſſary. 
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IV. An example to Canon IX. he gives us in tbe 
| laſt edition of the Dunciad. Book IV. line 444. 


A drowzy Watchman ; that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt, to tell us what's a clock, 


Verſe 444. And breaks, &c. 

i. e. When the feaſt of life is juſt over, calls 

© on us tothink of breaking-up; but never watches 

to prevent the diſorders that happen in the heat 
<« of the entertainment.” Wars, 

One would think our Critic was aſleep, when he 
wrote this note ; howelſe, not to mention the pro- 
priety or 2 of a Watchman's coming in- 
to Gentlemens houles, to prevent the diſorders which 
may happen in the heat of an entertainment; I ay, 
how elſe could he dream; that, being impertinently 
waked out of a ſound fleep, and being called upon to 
go home after ſupper is over, were the ſame idea? 


In the preceding note on theſe words, Mr. War- 


burton has vented his ſpleen againſt a worthy Gen- 
tleman in ſuch a manner; as to give us an example 
at once to the X VIIth and XXIId Canons. This 
was taken notice of in a Letter publiſhed in one of 
the Daily papers of February 1749., which the Rea- 
der will find at the end of the Appendix. 

I could add ſeveral other Examples out of his 
Notes on Milton, not lefs worthy of our Obſer- 
vation; but theſe are ſufficient for a ſample, and l 
have neither leiſure nor inclination to follow as far 
as he will lead. 


V. Examples to Canon XVII. 
The licence of abuſe mentioned under this Ca- 


non being the Profeſſed Critic's undoubted privilege, 


he may call any perſon whom he diſlikes, 
| | | * a Gen- 
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a Gentleman of the Dunciad, 

a Muſhroom, 

a Gentleman of the laſt edition, 

a Grubſtreet critic run to ſeed. And, 
a LIBELLER. 


But I would adviſe him to be cautious, how he 
uſes the laſt appellation ; becauſe he may chance to 
meet with ſome people, who, not knowing, or 
not allowing his privilege, may very uncritically 
move for an Information againſt him in the Cour 
of King's Bench. ; 

And if the terms he chooſes to employ are fo 
groſs, that he is aſhamed to uſe them in Engliſh; 
he may call his betters Son Ha Bitch, or any other 
hard name, in Latin, with ſome ſucceſs ; though 
his reputation for wit and good manners will not ex- 
tend quite ſo far, as if the complement had been 
made in the vulgar tongue. 

Thus Mr. Warburton has publiſhed the follow- 
ing extract from one of Horace's Epodes before 
two pamphlets, called Remarks on ſeveral Occaſional 
Reflections; &c. and printed, the one in 1744, and 
the other in 17453 applying it to the ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen, whom he there anſwers. Now, as there 
is luck in odd numbers, I would recommend it to 
his uſe a third time before his next Edition of the 
Dunciad; and here ſubjoin a tranſlation of it, that 
he may have the reputation, and the world may 
ſee the whole force, of that fine complement he 
paid to Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke, Dr. Richard 
Grey, Dr. Akinſide, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Stebbing, and 
other Gentlemen, in the application of theſe lines 


to them: . 


S 3 Quid 
2 3 gee the laſt Edition of the Dunciad, Book IV. P+ 76, 
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Quid immerentes hoſpites vexas, CANIS, 


Ignavus adverſum lupos ? | 
** * #* *„ „ # # 


Nam qualis aut Moloſſus, aut fulvus Lacon, 
AMICA VIS PASTORIBUS, 
Agam per altas aure ſublata nives, 
Quæcunque præcedet Fera. 
Tu, quum timenda voce compleſti nemus, 
Projectum odoraris CIBUM. 
. % Lal Hon. Epod. VI. 


Here are the characters of two Puppies; one 
Mr. Warburton gives to the Gentlemen mentioned 
above, the other he applies to himſelf: but to di- 
vide and chooſe, is not quite fair; let the reader 
judge, which fits each. I procede to the tranſlation: 


To kennel, Looby ! yelping Cur, 
Teaſing the darlegen 
While your g aſter's ſheep, 
Thoſe two fair flocks, unguarded ſtray, 
| To foxes and to wolves a prey; 


Thoſe flocks, you're fed to keep. 


See faithful Trueman, honeſt hound, 
Far from the Sheep-cotes all around, 

Chaſe every ravenous beaſt; 
You, — when the Hills and Vales have rung, 
With echo of your tatling tongue, 

Turn tail and ſcent the feat, 


Note, the two flocks in this allegory ſeem to mean 
preferments;. perhaps, a Chapel in Town and a 
Living in the Country; and the Feaft, Profit in 
general. * 

To conclude. I thought it a piece of Juſtice 
due to the memory of Shakeſpear, to the reputa- 

| t10n 
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tion of Letters in general, and of our Engliſh lan- 
guage in particular; to take ſome public notice 
of a performance, which I am ſorry to ſay has vi- 
olated all theſe reſpects. Had this been done by a 
common hand, I had held my peace; and left 
the work to that obliviony which it deſerves: bur 
when it came out under the ſanction of two great 
names, that of our moſt celebrated modern Poet, 
and that of a Gentleman, who had by other wri- 
tings, how juſtly I ſhall not now examine, obtain- 
ed a great reputation for learning; it became an 
affair of ſome conſequence : chimerical conjectures 
and grols miſtakes were by theſe means propa- 
cated for truth, among the ignorant and unwary ; 
and that was * eſtabliſhed for the genuine text, nay 
the genuine text amended too, which is neither 
Shakeſpear's nor Engliſh. 

As ſuch a proceding is of the utmoſt ill conſe- 
quence to Letters; I cannot but hope, that this re- 
prehenſion of it will meet with excuſe from all un- 
prejudiced judges; and then I ſhall have my end : 
which was to defend Shakeſpear, and not to hurt 
his Editor more than was neceſſary for that defenſe. 

And now I hope, I have taken my leave of Mr. 


Warburton and his works; at leſt unleſs, to com- 


plete the maſſacre of our beſt Engliſh Poets, he 
ſhould take it into his head to murder Spenſer ; as 
he has Shakeſpear, and in part Milton too; for, by 
the ſpecimen we haye left, I cannot with Dr. New- 


ton bewail the loſs of the reſt of his annotations . 


on that Poet; though perhaps I and every body 
elſe may T apprehend, what is become of them.” 
Upon the whole, I leave it to the Public to judge 
which has been, engaged acainsT Shakeſpear, 


84 Mr. 


gee Mr. Warburton's Title-page. 
+ See the Preface to Dr. Newton's Milton, 
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Mr. Warburton, or I, who have, in part; at leſt, 

vindicated that beſt of Poets from the worſt of 

Critics; from one, who has been guilty of a greater 

violation of him, than that, on the authors of 

which he imprecated vengeance in his Epitaph ; 
And.curs'd be he, that moves my bones. 


A violation, which, were he not arm'd againſt the 
* ſuperſtition of believing in Portents and Prodi- 
gies, might make him dread the apparition of that 
much injured bard. Bur | 


Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes; | 
and, as much as Mr. Warburton thinks me his 


enemy, I will endzavour to appeaſe the indignant 


Ghoſt by the following 


SONNET; 


REST, REST, ER TURBEDSPIRIT! hence no more 
(Not unchaſtis'd at leſt, if aught I can) 
The half learn'd Pedant ſhall, allur'd by gain, 
Retale his worthleſs droſs for thy pure ore; : 


Deſerv'd contempt the vengeful Muſe ſhall pour 
On that bold Man, who durſt thy works profane; 
And thy chaſte page pollute with mungrel ſtrain, 

Ualicens'd jargon, run from Gallia's ſhore, 


* See a Critical and Philoſophical Enquiry into the cauſes of 
Prodigies and Miracles, printe 1727, 
7 Hamlet. Bit | 


| Reign 
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Reign he ſole King in Paradoxal Land, 
And for Utopia plan his idle ſchemes 
Of viſionary Leagues, Alliance vain 
Twixt*Wi1rL.andWarBur TO; and with raſhhand 
On Peers and Doctors force hisFthricetold dreams: 
Let him do aught——but thy fair beauties ſtain. 


* The whole nt, by which the Alliance between Church 
and State is eſtabliſhed, Mr, Warburton founds upon this ſuppo- 
fition 3 “ that people, confidering themſelves in a religious ca- 
« pacity, may contract with themſelves, conſidered in a civil 
66 aps.” e conceit is ingenious; but is not his own. 
Scrub in uhar's Beau's Stratagem had found it out long ago 3 
he conſiders himſelf as acting the different s of all the ſer- 
vants in the family; and fo Scrub the Coachman, Ploughman, 
or Juſtice's Clerk, might contract with Scrub the Butler, for fuck 
a quantity of Ale as the other aſſumed character demanded, 


t The firſt Edition of the Alliance came-out without a dedi- 
cation, but was preſented to all the Biſhops; and, when nothing 
came of that, the Second was addreſſed to both the Univerſities ; 
and, "when nothing came of that, the Third was dedicated to a 
Noble Earl; and nothing has yet come of that. 


Feb. 
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—— Fͤecb. 8. 1749. 
„ 720 —— — — 
5 R. 

R. Warburton, in his new Edition of the 
Dunciad, has given the world a ſample of 
What it is to expect from the conſequences of Mr. 
Pope's legacy to him; among other improvements, 
he has made that Poem a vehicle of his own pri- 
vate reſentments againſt perſons, whom Mr. Pope 
either knew not at all, or lived in friendſhip with: 
One of the latter he has abuſed in his notes, for no 
other crime; than for ſnewing to the world his diſ- 
approbation of a book, publiſhed ſince Mr. Pope's 
death; and which, as the Author has contrived it, 
reflects a diſgrace on his memory; but of this, per- 
haps, he may hear another time: my preſent com- 
laint againſt him is for abuſing a Gentleman of 
— merit, for no apparent reaſon in the world; 
by miſrepreſenting a little paſſage in one of the 
handſomeſt complements to Mr. Warburton's beſt 
friend, that ever was made to Man; and hat made 
in better language, than Mr. Warburton ever could 

write. 
The note I mean is on theſe words, Book IV, 

P. 50. | 


The common Soul, of Heav'n's more frugal make, 
Serves but to keep Fools pert, and Knaves awake. 
A drowzy Watchman that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt, to tell us what's a Clock. 

3 R E. 


A LETTER ate 
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« Verſe 443. A drowzy Watchman, c. Theſe 
« two lines ſtood originally thus: 


© And moſt but find that Centinel of God 
« drowzy Watchman in the Land of Nod. 


« But to this there were two Objections; the 
% pleaſantry was too low for the Poet, and a 
„ deal too good for the Goddeſs. For though, 
as he told us before, Gentle Dulneſs ever loves a 
joke; and, as this ſpecies of Mirth ariſes from a 
« Mal-entendu, we may well ſuppoſe it to be much 
&« to her taſte; yet this above is not genuine, but 
« a mere counterfeit of wit; as we ſhall ſee b 
placing by the ſide of it one of her own Jokes, 
e which we find in the Rev. Mr. B——'s late Sa- 
4 tire upon Bath in the following words: Virum, 
« quem non ego ſane doctiſſimum, at certè om- 
© nium quotquot fuere uſpiam Literatiſſimum ap- 
e pellare auſim. And look, the more reſpectable 
the Subject, the more grateful to our Goddeſs 
«« is the Offering.” 

SCRIBLER. 


The Paſſage ridiculed by the Scribler, as he 
properly calls himſelf, is in a Letter called, A Jour- 
ney to Bath, not A Satire on Bath: printed in the 
year 1748: where, after a Deſcription of the idle 
lives, which the generality of people live there, 
follows this Poſteript. 

«© Sed heus wma! tandem invent Virum; in- 
* ſtar mille unum. Facile ſcias eum mihi placuiſſe, 
«* quem acceperam teſtimonio commendatum tuo: 
Virum, inter Bathonienſes ſuos facile principem; 


e quem undequaque praeſentem parietes ipſi medius 
| „ fidius 
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« fidius loquuntur : quem illuſtrat glorioſa nata- 
et jjum obſcuritas, fortunae eundem et virtutis 
« filium; Tov auToÞPun, Tov auredidaxTtov, Xa AUTOTEAN. 
« Virum, quem non ego {ane doctiſſimum, at certe 
e omnium quotquot fuere uſpiam reperiuntur Li- 
c teratiſhmum d auſim; et ex commercio 
& ſuo literario fructus pro merito uberrimos ſine 
« invidia conſecutum.“ l 8 
Which elegant complement, for the benefit of 
thoſe, who may chance to underſtand the original 
as little as Mr. Warburton ſeems to reliſh it, I 
Mall endeavour to tranſlate; though I cannot do 
juſtice to it. | 

« P. S. But ſtay—I have at laſt found a Man; 
* one worth a thouſand. You will believe, that it 
« was natural for me to be pleaſed with a perſon 
« whoſe character you recommended to me; A 
* man, by far the chief among all his fellow-citi- 
, < zens, whoſe preſence among them the very 
« walls every where proclame; whom the want 
e of high birth renders the more illuſtrious, and 
* ſhews him to be at once the Child of Virtue, and 
« the Favourite of Fortune; ſelf-formed, ſelf- 
e taught, and ſelf- complete. A Man, whom one 
* may call, if not the moſt learned, yet certainly 
* above compariſon with moſt a man of letters; 
« and one, who by his literary commerce has 
e defervedly acquired an ample and unenvied for- 
e tune.“ | 

Is not here a moſt juſt and amiable picture drawn 
of Mr. Allen? A Gentleman whoſe character is 
too univerſally known and eſteemed ; to need any 
commendations of mine: much leſs can it receive 
any honor from ſuch groſs incenſe, as is awkwardly 
offered him by this Note-writer, It is true, there is 
2 little fort of pun in it; but a pun, which Tully 
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himſelf need not have been aſhamed of in the free- 
dom of epiſtolary writing; and ſuch, as nothing 
but malice or dulneſs itſelt could conſtrue into a de- 
ſign'd affront upon Mr. Allen: eſpecially, as it in- 
troduces that elegant complement in the concluſion, 
which Mr. Warburton by a partial quotation in- 
duſtriouſly ſuppreſſed, If I were now to aſk Mr. 
| Warburton, why this unprovoked undeſerved 

attack upon a Gentleman ; who juſt at this very 
juncture is exerting himſelf in the cauſe of Letters 
and of his Country; who has ſhewn more tfue 
taſte of the Ancients, and more true ſpirit and 
elegance, than have red in any writings a 
great while; I doubt, — anſwer muſt be in hi 
words above, Look, the more KESPECTABLE 
the Subject, the more grateful to oun Goddeſs 
« is the Offering. —_— 
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| Lately Publiſhed, 

I For 10, Price Sixteen Shillings ſewed, 
r 

Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, 

* (Cotemporary with Queen ELISABETH) 

One of the moſt. remarkable and entertaining 

Lives that is to be met with in all Antiquity ; 

SNCLUDING = 


The State of England, France, Spain, Italy, the 
' Swiſs Cantons, Germany, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, and 
the Low Countries at that Time: With an Account of 
St. Peter's, the Conclave, and Manner of chuſing a Pope; 
the Vatican Library, the many grand Obeliſks, Aque- 
ducts, Bridges, Hoſpitals, Palaces, Streets, Towns, and 
other noble Edifices, begun or finiſhed by him. 


Tranſlated from the Italian of GrxEGoR1o LeT1; with a 
Preface Prolegomena, &c. 


By ELLIS FARNEWORTH, M. A. 


Printed for Charles Bathurſt, at the Croſs-Keys, oppoſite 
St. Dunſtan's Church in Fleet-Street. 
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| HE following little piece cannot re- 

quire a long preface; it is publiſhed 
with a deſign to put Gentlemen 2 learning 
and leiſure in mind, of ſettling the orthogra- 
phy of our language. This is a matter, ſurely 


worthy the attention of all who would write 


correctly; which every man ought to do, at 
leſt in his Mother- tongue; and therefore it 
cannot be reckoned either trifling or pedantic 
to attend to it: Vet ſo it is, that our language 


is perhaps paſt it's higheſt pitch of perfection; 


before we have any certain rule or manner 


of writing it. 


The French have ſettled their ſpelling; but, 
in doing it, they, by too great a regard to 
their pronunciation, have, I think, disfigured 
their language; and in numberleſs inſtances 
loſt all traces of the Etymology of their words. 
Sir Roger L'eſtrange imitated their manner; 


and, had his licentious way of ſpelling been 


generally followed, our Engliſh had not been 
now a language, but a jargon. 
T The 
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The two chief things hinted- at in this piece 
are, Uniformity in ſpelling, where the reaſons 
from derivation are the ſame; and, Preſerv- 
ing, as much as poſſibly may be, the marks 
of our Etymology ; both which, I apprehend, 
are neceſlary to the rendering any language 
fixed and eaſily intelligible. Modes of pro- 
nunciation may vary; but orthography, ſet- 
tled upon true principles, will laſt as long as 
the language continues, . 
ian IT A 1122 vt | 
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CNNCE on a time the Engliſh Commonwealth 
| of Letters, generally called the Alphabet, 


was very much diſturbed; that a certain Greek 


letter, whoſe real name was Tiaw, had, con- 
trary to the libertys and privileges of the Engliſh 
letters, inſinuated himſelf into the Engliſh lan- 
age; and invaded: the province of an Engliſh 
letter: utterly excluding the ſaid letter from ſeve- 
ral ſyllables, wherein he ought of right to exerciſe 
his office. = | | 
The Vowel I was the letter chiefly concerned in 
point of intereſt: he found Himſelf wholly ex- 
cluded from all juriſdiction in the end of words; 
and not only ſo, but he was frequently baniſhed 
from the middle; inſomuch that in Chaucer's time 
this fugitive Greek had uſurped his power in ye, 
Lyfe, Li and innumerable other inſtances; 
and almoſt chruſt him out of the Engliſh language: 


Wherever in this Trial the Greek character T occurs, it 
ſhould be read Hupfilon. a 
un 2 therefore, 


23 
| 

6 
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therefore, in a convention of the letters, he de- 
clared ; that he. could no longer bear this forein 
uſurpation: and conjured them, as they valued 
the privileges of the Engliſh Alphabet, which were 
ſo notoriouſly violated by this T, under the name 
of Y ; (whoſe example if others ſhould follow, 
they had reaſon to apprehend the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences from a Greek inundation :) that they 
would join with him in a petition and remon- 
ſtrance to Apollo; in order to regain his right, 
and have his juriſdiction ſettled. 

The majority of the Alphabet heartily cloſed-in 


with the propoſal ; ſome of them indeed from pri- 


vate views, and in hopes to regain ſome provinces, 
which they thought invaded by other letters : the 
moſt ere ce amongſt them thought, that 
ſuch a remonſtrance might be very advantageous; 
as it would open the way to a general reforma- 
tion: and be a means to ſettle their reſpective 
powers, and prevent private quarrels and incroach- 
ments on one another; as well as ſecure them a- 
gainft a forein invaſion. | 

H was not very much inclined to have matters 
examined into; for fear leaſt he ſhould be degrad- 
ed into a fimple aſpiration : but was at laſt pre- 
vailed on to join in the petition by P and T, with 
whom he was collegue in the government of ſome 
provinces ; and who told him, they were all equal- 


ly in danger of being fupplanted by *6 and ; 


who, as they were credibly informed, were come- 


cover incognito for that purpoſe. 


+ The whole Alphabet having at length agreed, 
ſome through fear, ſome through private pique, 
and others from public views; a petition was 


«Ja d Theta, 11 
1022220; "= drawn, 
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drawn, and ſigned by the Vowels firſt, and then 
by the Conſonants according to their ſeniority, re- 
preſenting the illegal incroachments of T, alias V, 
upon- the Engliſh privileges; and praying, that 
Apollo would fix a day for hearing the complaint 
of I againſt the ſaid r. 

Apollo very readily granted the petition, aſ- 
ſigned a day of hearing, and ordered I to appear; 
at the ſame time declaring, that, if any other 
members cf the Alphabet had any grievances to 
complain-of, he would then hear and redreſs them. 

This declaration met with different reception, 
according to. the different intereſts of parties ; 
ſome repented their ſigning the petition ; but it 
was too late to go back: and now the whole Al- 
phabet was buſied, in preparing either to defend 
or inlarge their reſpective provinces. 

When the day of hearing was come, and the 
Court ſate; the Vowel I began in a pompous 
oration to ſhew, that, notwithſtanding T was in 
reality a Greek letter, and had no right to a place 
in the Engliſh Alphabet; yet he had wrongfully 
intruded himſelf into it, and did actually take on 
him the place and power of I in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, to the diſinheriſon of the ſaid I. 

- He repreſented ; © that, even in the beginning 
of words, where Y was frequently uſed, it was 
the real power and office of I; that year, yoke, 
you, Yorke, &c. were pronounced, and ought to 
be written, iear, ite, 10u,  iorke, &c. 

As to the middle of words, he inſiſted; that, 
though ſuch incroachments had indeed been more 
frequent in former times; yet Y had uſurped his 


palace, and ſtill continued to act as I, in many 


words; as dying, flying, denying, &c. | 
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„And for the ends of words, he was totally 
excluded from any place'there, though the power 
was his in Majeſty, Liberty; in, what he ſtill va- 
lued more than either, Lady; in ſhort, in all other 
inſtances where Y is generally uſed. 

© That he apprehended it a notorious violation 
of Engliſh privilege ; that a fugitive Greek, whoſe 
real power' in his own country gave not even the 
leſt umbrage for ſuch a clame; ſhould thus in- 
ſolently * 4 upon him the power and juriſdiction 
of an Engliſh Vowel : and concluded ; that he 
hoped, Apollo would grant him juſtice againſt this 
intruder: and, if he did not baniſh him from the 
Engliſh Alphabet, that he would confine him to 
the power of U; to which he had a much juſter 

retenſe.“ | 

U was ſo ſhocked at this unexpected motion; 
that, before he could recover himſelf enough to 


make any defenſe, E roſe-up and ſeconded what 


had been ſaid by I; beginning with ſcurrilous re- 
flexions on the ſhape and figure of T, which he 
compared to the Croſs or Furca uſed in ancient 
executions : for which being reprimanded by 
the Court, he deſired, that he might be ap- 
pointed collegue with I to ſupplie the place of 1 
jn the ends of words; according to ſeveral prece- 
dents which he quoted. | 

U now thought it high time for him to ſpeak; 
3nd therefore roſe-up, and with ſome precipita- 
tion repreſented the ſurpriſe he was under; to 
hear an inſinuation, ſo deſtructive to Engliſh pri- 
vilege, and ſo particularly injurious to himſelf, 
and that without the left ground, from a Vowel 
who pretended to defend the Rights of the Eng- 


liſh Alphabet, 


3 He 
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He pleaded; that the ſame place and powers, 
which T had in the Greek language, he ſtood ful- 
ly intitled-to in the Engliſh ; and that therefore 
of right he ought to be poſſeſſed of the place of 1 
even in all Greek words angliciſed, as Sſtem, Hy- 
pocrite, Hypotheſis, and the like.“ 

T, alias Y, modeſtly urged in his defenſe; 
„That they, who caſt ſuch illiberal reflex ions on 
his figure, were ignorant of, or had forgotten, 
the deep myſterys which Pythagoras tells them 
are repreſented by it; that Cuſtom, the great Ar- 
biter of languages, had eſtabliſned him in thoſe 
rights and privileges which he enjoyed; and tho? 
formerly they were much larger, yet when Cuſtom 
abridged him of that extent of ſway which he poſ- 
ſeſſed in Chaucer's time, who was the great re- 
former and refiner of the Engliſh language, though 
then he might have pleaded poſſeſſion time out 
ot mind, yet he ſubmitted without repining. 

* That he could not but wonder at the ingra- 
titude of the Engliſh Alphabet; in ſhewing ſo 
much ſpleen againſt the Greeks, from whom they 
derive their being; nay, without whole aſſiſtence 
they have not ſo much as a name; except one 
Tomed by old nurſes, and borrowed by them from 
the“ ſuperſtition of Popery. 

« That, whatever might be determined as to 
his power and place in words properly Engliſh ; 
he thought he had an indiſputable right to keep 
his place in all Greek words angliciſed ; ſince, 
though it might not be agreable to the Engliſh 
pride, it was highly conſonant to reaſon; that ſuch 
words ſhould bear the character of the language, 


from whence they are derived. 


© The Chuilt's.croſs-row. 
T 4 Apollo 
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Apollo, after having heard all ſides, gave his 
determination to this effect. That the jealouſy, 
« which the Engliſh Alphabet, and I in particu. 
<« Jar, had ſhewn againſt T, proceded indeed from 
e a laudable motive, a concern for their libertys ; 
* but ſeemed in reality entirely groundleſs : for 
&« that Y, in all the Inſtances given by I, had 
« nor uſurped his power; but was indeed only a 
« deputy to, or more properly a different cha- 
« racter of I; the power remaining wholly his: 
< that particularly in dying, flying, and the partici- 
“ ples of all verbs ending in IE, X was put there 
4 only as a repreſentative of IE; to prevent the 
e unſightly cluſter of vowels, which would be 
„ huddled together in dieing, flieing, &c.“ 

Therefore, to prevent future diſputes between 
the ſaid partys, he ordained; 

5 That Y be never admitted into the middle of 
« Engliſh words; except in ſuch participles as a- 
<« foreſaid, where he repreſents IE: provided ne- 
„ vertheleſs, that he always exerciſe his power of 
«© in Greek words made Engliſh ; as Style, Syſtem, 
&« Hypocrite, Hypotheſis, &c. | 
That he act as a different character of I in 
«© Yoke, Year, Yorke, and ſuch like words. 

And that he ſtand as the repreſentative of I or 
* IE, wherever they end a word; except in mo- 
“ noſyllables, where there is no other vowel ; as. 
© gie, tie, lie, &c.“ 
This matter being thus adjudged and deter- 
mined, ſeveral Petitions and Remonſtrances were 
preſented from other members of the Alphabet. 

The Croſs- petitions of D, and TH; each ſide 
complaining, that the other had wrongfully taken 
his place in the word Murder or Murther. 

KReferted 
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* Referred to a Committee of Anglo-Saxons, 
<« to determine the rights of each Complainant ; 
e and in the mean time the Poets had liberty given 
« them to uſe either, as would beſt ſuit their 
« rhime.” 

The Petition of UGH to be reſtored to the end 
of the words Tho* and Thro'. | 

The prayer of this petition granted; “ and a 
* Cenſure was paſſed upon Sir Roger L'eſtrange, 
* who in a fooliſh imitation of the French intro- 
« duced their new-fangled way of leaving-out ſuch 
letters as are not pronounced; whereby the lan- 
„ guage is maimed and disfigured, and the Ety- 
“ mology of words in danger of being loſt.” 

The complaint of I againſt E, for uſurping his 

place in the words entitle, entire, &c. 
' Partly allowed to be juſt; and accordingly E. 
% was ordered to quit all pretenſions to the be- 
* pinning of words compounded of the prepoſi- 
« tion IN; but, as to Entire, I was deſired to 
te take notice; that it being derived immediately 
* from the French entier, his clame to that was 
« not ſo well grounded.“ 

The Petition of S to be reſtored to his place in 
Defence, Pretence, &c. (words derived from the Su- 
pines of Latin Verbs ending in DO) which the 
Letter C had unreaſonably taken from him. 

Granted. | F 

The complaint of O againſt U for intruding 
into the words Honour, Labour, Superiour, Gover- 
nour, and the like. | | 

«© The Judge diſcharged U with. a reprimand 
« from the final Syllable of all words derived 
„ from the Latines ending in OR; but, as for 
e Governer ; he ſaid, they neither of them had 
e any thing to do there; it being an Engliſh Sub- 

*« ſtantive 
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« ſtantive formed immediately from the Verb Go. 
«© wern;” and therefore he aſſigned that province 
to E, and ordered him * to take poſſeſſion both 
« in that and all ſuch words.” 

The Complaint of E againſt A, for intruding 
into the Adjective Lee. 

E, to make good his ſole clame to that word, 
had brought into Court the opinion of the cele- 
brated Dr. Wallis, expreſs in point; that Left, be- 
ing a contraction of Leſſeft, ought to be ſpelled 
without an A; and that the Conjunction might 
for diſtinction's ſake be written with one. 

Apollo, after he had read it, declared ; that 
« He could not make a juſter Decree : and imme- 
„ diately. ordered A to quit his place in the Ad- 
« jective, and enter into the Conjunction.“ 

Another Complaint of E againſt A, for thruſting 
himſelf into the words Exiream, and ſapream. 

Apollo baniſhed A; and gave E a double 
de power in Extreme, ſupreme, &c.“ 
A Petition from the Letter N, praying that G 


might be excluded from the words Foreign and 


ſovereign. | 

Upon hearing this Petition read, A immediately 
joined in it; and begged, that both E and I might 
be baniſhed from thoſe words; and himſelf admitted 
in their room. For the latter word he brought the 
Authority of Milton, who ſpells it ſovran; and 
inſiſted, that, the other being derived from the 
Latin Foreneus, he had the ſame equitable clame 
tO it. 

G on the other ſide maintained, that both words 
were originally formed from Regnum; ſuper reg- 
rum, and foris regno :- and therefore, if any of the 
Letters ſhould be baniſhed, it ought to be I. 

: Apollo 
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„ Apollo ſaid, he had a very great, reſpe& for 


„ the Authority of his beloved fon Milton; and 


« would take time to conſider the caſe: in the 
% mean while people ſhould be at liberty to ſpell 
% thoſe words which way they liked beſt. But 
* he was obſerved to ſmile rather contemtuoully, 
« at G's abſurd aſſertion.” 

When A heard the great opinion that Apollo 


had of Milton, he pulled-out a Petition to be re- 


lieved againſt the incroachment of I; who had 
forced himſelf into Parliament, contrary to the Au- 
thority of Milton ; who always writes it Parla- 
ment : But he was prevaled-upon to withdraw his 
Petition, by his adverſary ; who whiſpered him, 
that he had better not move that matter ; for fear 
leaſt they. ſhould be both baniſhed, and the pro- 
vince aſſigned to E; who in truth had a better 
right to it than either. However, before he fat 
down, he put-in a complaint againſt U; for 
wrongfully driving him out of the word Farther, 
without the leſt pretenſe of reaſon or cuſtom to 
ſupport his clame. | 

U being called-upon to defend himſelf, ſaid ; 
that it was but a very little while, that he had taken 
poſſeſſion of that word; that he did it, upon the 
Authority of ſome celebrated modern Authors ; 
and he hoped, their Authority would be allowed 
by the Court. | 

„ will never, ſaid Apollo with ſome indigna- 
“tion, allow of the Authority of men; who 
„write, before they can ſpell. If you have no 
© clame to the poſitive Far, what pretence can you 
++ have to the comparative Farther? ”? 

A Remonſtrance from TH; repreſenting, that 
S had uſurped his place in the end of the third 
perſon ſingular of verbs. 
Apollo 
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Apollo declared, that he thought this a very 
<« great irregularity; as it addeth very much to 
that hiſſing, which is ſo much complained-of 
in the language by foreiners; that he wiſhed, 
« Cuſtom would entirely abrogate it; in the 
«© mean time he ordered TH to keep poſſeſſion in 
<« all Prayers and ſolemn acts of Worſhip, and cen- 
<< ſured thoſe young Divines, who, notwithſtand- 
* ing, Mr. Addiſon's reproof, will continue to 
< read pardons and abſolves; inſtead of pardoneth 
„ and abſolveth.” 

The Petition of E; ſhewing, that J had un- 
reaſonably thruſt himſelf into ſeveral Engliſh words 
derived from Clamo, valeo, &c : and praying, that 

the ſaid I might be diſcharged, and that he the 
faid E might be added, at the end of ſuch words 
fo that thoſe which are now abſurdly written Claim, 
Prevail, &c. may hereafter be ſpelled Clame, Pre- 
vale, &c. He urged, that I was already diſmiſ- 
fed from Proclamation, Prevalent, &c; and that 
there was the ſame reaſon for what he deſired. 

Granted. 

A Complaint of ED againſt T, for juſtling 
him out of the ends of Verbs of the preterper- 

, fe Tenſe, and of Participles. 


The Court had fat late, and therefore referred 
this petition to another Day; and adjourned. 
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SONNET I. 


To R. Owen CaMBRIDGE, E; 

AM BRIDGE, with whom, my pilot and 
12 my guide, 

Pleas'd I have travers'd thy Sabrina's flood; 
Both where ſhe foams impetuous, ſoil'd with 
nd. | Gs we 
And where ſhe peaceful rolls her golden tide ; 


Never, O never let ambition's pride, 

(Too oft pretexed with our Country's good) 
And tinſell'd pomp, deſpis'd when underſtood, 
Or thirſt of wealth thee from her banks divide : 


Refle& how calmly, like her infant wave, 
Flows the clear current of a private life; 
See the wide public ſtream, by tempeſts toſs'd, 
Of every changing wind the ſport, or ſlave, 
Soil'd with corruption, vex'd with party ſtrife, 
Cover'd with wrecks of peace and honor loſt, 
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SONNET II. 


To Joun CIIREkI, E.; 


ISELY, O Clerke, enjoy the preſent 
hour, 
« The preſent hour is all the time we have,” 
High God the reſt has plac'd beyond our power, 
Conſign'd perhaps to grief—or to the grave. 


Wretched the man, who toils ambition's ſlave; 

Who pines for wealth, or ſighs for empty fame; 

Who rolls in pleafures, which the mind deprave, 
Bought with ſevere remorſe, and guilty ſhame, 


Virtue and Knowledge be our better aim ; 

Theſe help us Il to bear, or teach to ſhun; . 
Let Friendſhip chear us with her generous flame, 
__ Friendſhip, the ſum of all our joys in one: 

So ſhall we live each moment fate has given, 
How long or ſhort, let us reſign to Heaven. 
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SONNET III. 


To FRANCIS Kxorxrs, Eg; 
() Sprung from N who with counſils 


wiſe 

Adorn'd and ſtrengthen'd great El lo? s throne, 
Who yet with virtuous pride mayſt well deſpiſe 

To borrow praiſe from merits not thy own; 
Oft as I view the monumental ſtone, 

Where our lov'd Harriſon's cold aſhes reſt; 
Muſing on joys with him Tong paſt and gone, 

A pleaſing ſad remembrance fills my breaſt, 


Did the ſharp pang, we feel for friends deceas'd, 


Unbated laſt, we muſt with anguiſh die; 
But Nature bids it's rigor ſhould be eas'd 
| By lenient Time, and-ſtrong Neceſlity ; 
Theſe calm the paſſions, and ſubdue the mind, 
To bear th'appointed lot of human kind, 
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SONNET IV. 
To Mr. Crvus1vs. 
RUSTIUS, I hop'd the little Heaven ſhall 


E- r 
Of my ſhort day, which flits away ſo faſt, 
And ſickneſs threats with clouds to over- caſt, 
In ſocial converſe oft with thee to ſhare ; 


Ill luck for me, that wayward fate mould tear 
Thee from the haven, thou hadſt gain'd at laſt, 


Again to try the toils and dangers paſt, 
In forein climates, and an hoſtile air; 


Yet duteous to thy Country- s call attend, 
Which clames her portion of thy uſeful years; 
And back with ſpeed thy cou rſe to Britain N 


If, e' er again we meet, perchance ſhould end 
My dark' ning Eve, Thou'lt pay ſome friendly 
tears, 
Grateful to him, who liv'd and died thy friend. 


—_ 
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SONNET V. 


On a FAMILY- PICTURE. 


HEN penſive on that Portraiture I gaze, 
Where my four Brothers round about me 
| ſtand, 
And four fair Siſters ſmile with graces bland, 
The:govdly monument of happier days; 


And think how ſoon inſatiate Death, who preys - 
On all, has croppꝰd the reſt with ruthleſs hand; 
While only J ſurvive of all that band, 

Which one chaſte bed did to my Father raiſe; 


It — that like a Column left alone, 
The tottering remnant of ſome ſplendid Fane, 
Seape'd from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 
And waſting Time, which has the reſt o 'erthrown 
Amidſt our Houſe's ruins I remain 


Single, unpropp'd, and —_— to my fall.” 
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SONNET VI. 


To Joan REVETT, £/4; 


gum who well haſt judg'd the taſ too 
hard, 
Of this ſhort life throughout the total day, 
To follow glory's falſe bewitching ray, 
Through certain toils, uncertain of reward; 


A Prince's ſervice how ſhould we regard ? 
As ſervice ſtill—though deck'd in livery gay, 
Diſguis'd with titles, gilded o'er with pay, 
Specious, yet ill to liberty preferr d. 


Bounding thy wiſhes by the golden mean, 
Nor weakly bartering happineſs for ſhewy 
Wiſely thou'ſt left the buſy buſtling ſcene, - 
Where merit ſeldom has ſucceſsful beenz | 
In Checquer's ſhades to taſte the joys, that flow 
From calm retirement, and a mind ſerene. 
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SONNET vll. 


Do tbe Honorable PnILIr YORKE, 


2 OA KE, whout Virtue makes t the ur 
heir 


Ot nb and of Kent's W 
Bleft ; in a Wife, whoſe beauty, though ſo rare, 
«Tra „— all chat ꝙ— 


While dar Youths, ſprun 3 from the Good and 
Guts {7/77 375 |. 
In devious paths of. pleaſure ſeek their bane, 
Reckleſs of wiſdom's lore, of birth or flate, 
Meanly bw or SF vain 5 


TIEN 2: 


Through Virtue's facred gate, to n fane 
You and your fair Aſſociate ceaſeleſs climb, 
Wich gldtious emulation; ſure to gain 
A meed, ſhall laſt beyond ho reigniof Time: 
From your example long may Britain ſee, 
Degenerate Britain, what che Great ſhould'be! 
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WG. MGG GGG 


eren A A * A 


SONN ET VIII. 


On the Cantos of SPENSER's FAIR Y D E EN, 
laſt in the Paſſage from Ireland. 


O worth the man, Abo! in il hour aſſay' d 
To tempt that N * * ond ven- 

. ©» trous keel; | 

And ſeek what Heav'h, ne of bur i, 

Had hid in fogs, and | night eternal ſhade ; 


IIl- ſtarr'd Hibernia ! well art an EET 
For all the woes, which: Britain made thee feel 
By Henry's wrath, and F | ring 
ſteel; _ : 
Who ſack'd thy Oat, and Caſtle ahne. 


No lager now 4 idle in mourn . # o7 
Thy plunder'd wealth, or liberties-reſtrain'd, 
Nor deem their victories thy loſs or ſhame ; 
Severe revenge on Britain in thy turn, 
And ample ſpoils thy treacherous waves ob- 
tain'd, 
Which ſunk one half of Spenſer's deathleſs 


fame, 
S O N- 
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SONNET IX. 
To the Memory of Mrs, M. Paice. 


EACE to thy aſhes, to thy memory Fame, 


Fair paragon of merit feminine ; 
In forming whom kind Nature did inſhrine 
A mind angelic in a faultleſs frame 


Through every ſtage of changing life the ſame, 
How did thy bright example ceaſeleſs ſhine ; 

And every grace with every virtue join, 

To raiſe the Virgin's and the Matron's name 


In thee Religion, chearful, and ſerene, 
Unſour'd by ſuperſtition, ſpleen, or pride, 
Through all the ſocial offices of life, 
To ſhed its genuine influence was ſeen 
This thy chief ornament, thy ſureſt guide, 
This form'd the Daughter, Parent, Friend, and 
Wife, | 
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SONNET X. 


To N. PA io, Eſq; 


ROTHER and Friend, whom Heav'n's all- 
gracious hand. 
In lieu of Brethren and of Friends deceas'd, 
To me a ſolace and ſupport has rais'd, 
Any bound by Virtue's ever· ſacred band; 


To 4 times fair ſhall thy memory ſtand, 

(If aught of mine to future times at leſt 

Can reach,) and,, for fraternal kindneſs blet, 
Wide as good Proculeius fame expand. 


The fond remembrance' of Maria's love 
Her friends and kindred to thy heart endears; 
With equal warmth thou doſt _—_ 
big 
And generous acts thy. true affection rer bh) 
Thy kind compaſſion dries the Widows tears, 
And guides the lonely Orphan's wand'ring 
Feet. 


#*; * 
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G 
SONNET AN. | 


To the Autbor of Obſervations on the Converſion 
and Apoſtleſhip of St. Pavr. 


LYTTELTON, great meed ſhalt thou re- 


ceive, 
Great meed of fame, Thou and thy learn'd 
Compeer, 
Who, gainſt the Sceptic's doubt and Scorner's 
ſneer, 
Aſſert thoſe Heav' n- born truths, which you believe; 


In elder time thus Heroes wont t'atchievre 
Renown; they held the Faith of Jeſus dear, 
And round their Ivy crown or Laurell'd ſpear 

Bluſh'd not Religion's Olive branch to weave ; 


Thus Ralegh, thus immortal Sidney ſhone, 
(Illuſtrious names ! ) in great Zliſa's days. 
Nor doubt his promiſe firm, that ſuch who own 
In eviFtimes, undaunted, though alone, 
His glorious truth, ſuch He will crown with 
praiſe, | 


And glad agnize before his Father's throne. 
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SONNET XII. 
2 D. Wa av, Ef, 
R AY, whoſe dear friendſhip in the dawn- 


ing years 

Of undeſigning childhood firſt began, 
Through youth's gay morn with even tenor ran, 
My noon conducted, and my evening chears; 


Rightly doſt Thou, in whom combin'd appears 


Whate'er for public life completes the Man, 
With active zeal ſtrike out a larger plan, 
No uſcleſs friend to Senators * Peers: 


Me wodetans talents and a ſinall eſtate 
Fit for retirement's unambitious ſhade, 
Nor envy I who near approach. the throne ; 
But joyful ſee thee mingle with the Great, 
See thy deſerts with due diſtinction paid, 
ez: And Praiſe thy lot, contented with my own, 
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SONNE T XII. 


To the ſame. 
Written in a fit of S1CKNEss. 


RUST me, Dear Wray, nat all theſe three 
months? pain, 
Though tedious ſeems the time in pain to wear, 
Nor all thoſe reſtleſs nights, through which in vain 
I've ſought for kindly ſleep to lull my care; 


Not all thoſe lonely meals, and meagre fare, 
Unchear'd with converſe of a friendly gueſt; | 

This cloſe confinement, barr'd from wholeſome air 
And exerciſe, of medicines the beſt ; . 


Have ſunk my ſpirits, or my ſoul oppreſs'd: 
Light are theſe woes, and eaſy to be born; 
If weigh'd with thoſe, which rack'd my tortur'd 
breaſt | 
When my fond heart from Amoret was torn ; 
So true that word of Solomon I find 
No pain ſo grievous as a wounded mind.“ 
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S O NN E T XIV. 


\ Sacred Love of Country! pureſt flame, 
That wont in Britons' honeſt hearts to blaze, 
And fire them to achieve high deeds of praiſe, 
Which earn the guerdon of eternal fame; 


If aught of thee remain, beſide the name 
And ſemblance vain, to theſe degenerate days ; 


With all the effulgence of thy heavenly rays 
Shine forth, and daſh the ſpurious Patriot's clame; 


That bold bad man, who bellowing in the cauſe 
- Of truth and virtue, and with fraudful ſkill 
Winning the giddy changing multitude, 
Warps on the wind of popular applauſe . 
To private wealth and power; pretending ſtill 
With hard unbluſhing front the public good, 


* 
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D PEEEHEGELS 


To the Honorable CRARLES YORKE. 


HARLES, whom thy Country's voice-ap- 
plauding calls 
To Philip's honorably vacant ſeat ; 
With modeſt pride th* awakening ſummons meet, 
And riſe to glory in St. Stephen's walls; 


Nor mean the honor, which thy Youth befalls, 
Thus early clam'd from thy lov'd learn'd retreat, 
To guard thoſe ſacred Rights, which elevate 

Britain's free ſons above their neighbor thralls: 


Let Britain, let admiring Europe ſee 
In thoſe bright Parts, which yet too cloſe con- 
fin'd | 
Shine in the circle of thy friends alone, 
How ſharp the ſpur of worthy Anceſtry, 
When kindred Virtues fire the generous mind 
Of Somers Nephew, and of Herdwicke's Son. 
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S O NN E T XVI. 
To Isaac HAwWE IVS Browne, Eſq; 
H ** INS, whoſe lips the Muſes have im- 
bued _- DUR 4. 
With all the ſweetneſs of th* Aonian ſpring; 
| Whom emuling I deftly learn'd to fing, 
And ſmoother tune my numbers rough and rude 


Truce with the jangling Law's eternal feud, 


It's ſubtile quirks, and captious cavilling z 
Unlike the Muſe's gentle whiſpering, 
Which leads the Heaven-taught Soul to Fit and 
Good : | 


Thee more beſeems in Eloquence' fair field, 

The Senate, war with Faction's chiefs to wage, 
Bare che Mock-Patriot's ill diſſembled crime, 
Nor let fair Truth to feigned ſeeming yield ; - 
With thy ſweet Lyre to catch the liſt'ning Age, 
And ſing thy Trimnell's charms in deathleſs 

rhyme, 
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$10O'NNET XVII. 
„II b. be, ͤ 4 
NCE more, my Hawkins, I attempt to raiſe 
My feeble voice to urge the tuneful ſong 
Of poke ſweet Muſe, which to her Country's 


wrong 
Or ſleeps, or only wakes, to. Lotian lays, . . 


Great is the merit, well deferv'd the Tn | 
.of that laſt Work, where” r Juft and 
fron oy iy | 
In charining verſe thy 1 name ſhall bear along 
To learned foreiners, and future das: 


Yer do not Thb thy native Haguage feorn? 
In which great Shakeſpear, Spenſer, Milton "a 
Such trains as may with Greek or Roman vie: 
This cülthbate, raiſe, poliſh and adorn; fg 
So each fair Maid ſhall on thy numbers bang, 
And every Briton blefs thy melody. 
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SONNET XVIE. 


To the Right Honorable the Lord HazrxDwicke, 
Tord CHANCELLOR, | 


\ THOU, to ſacred Thea woeful chone, 
And the chief ſeat 1 the crowned 
Peers, 
The Nation's laft reſort, in early en” 

Rais'd by thy high deſert; Not this alone, 5 
Nor all the Fame thy Eloquence hag won, 5 
Though Britain's counſils with ſucceſs, i it ſteers, 
And the rough Scot it's diſtant thunder fears, 

Rank Thee ſo high above compariſon, 


As that prime bliſs, by which thy | heart is warm 'd, 


Thoſe numerous pledges of thy puptial bed; 
Who back reflect a luſtre on their Sire, 
1 aught by thy lore, by thy example form d. 
With ſteady ſtepa the ways of glory dead, 
And to the palm of virtuous praiſe aſpire. 
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Freren 
SONNET XIX. 


To his Grace THOMAS Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
P* EL ATE, whoſe ſteady hand, and watchful 


eye 
The facred veſſel of Religion guide, 
Secure from Superſtition s dangerous tide, 
And fateful Rocks of Infidelity ; 


Think not, in this bad age of obloquy, 


When Chriſtian virtues Chriſtians dare deride, 1 


And worth by Party-zele alone is tried, 
To 'ſcape the poiſon'd ſhafts of calumny; 


No- though the tenor of thy blameleſs life, 
Like His, whoſe flock is to thy care conſign'd, 
Be ſpent in teaching Truth and doing Good 
Yet, *mongſt the Sons of Bigotry and Strife, 
Thou too, like Him, muſt hear thy pew ma- 
lign'd, 
Thy Perſon ſlander'd, and 2 Truths with- 
ſtood. 
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.To'the' Right Honorable the Lord WiLLouGnBy 
of Parham. 


5 HA M, if Ws co in reaſon's doom 
From want of worth be only once remov'd; 
Nor can thoſe virtues be eſteem'd and loy'd, 
Which liſtleſs deep as in che ſilent tomb; 


No longer let thy youthful years conſumne 
2 ſhy retirement; Thee long ſince behov'd, 
In public life, with courage unreprov d, 

JO ſhew thoſe worths, which bloom ſo fair at home: 


When Virtue, wanting to herſelf, will ſhroud 
Behind the veil: of ſhameface*d baſhfulneſs 
Thoſe charms, which Action ſhould _—_— 
to view; 
No wonder if the forward, bold. and loud, 
In this world's buſtling ſcene, before her preſs, 
Uſurp her name, and rob her of her due. 
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SONNET XXI. 
For tbe Root-Houſe at WREST. 


I TRANGER, or gueſt, whomeer this hal- 
lowed grove 


Shall chance receive, where lweet —— 
dwells, | 
Bring here no heart, that with ambition ſwells, 


With avarice pines, or burns with lawleſs love : 


Vice-tainted Souls will all in vain remove 
To ſylyan ſhades, and hermits“ peaceful cells, 
In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, 

Or hope that bliſs, which only good men prove: 


If heaven- horn truth, and ſacred virtue's lore, 
Which chear, adorn, and dignify the mind, 
Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt, 
If, unrepining at thy neighbor's ſtore, 
Thou count'ſt as thine the good of all mankind, 
Then welcome ſhare the friendly groves of 
Wreſt. 
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SONNET XXII. 
To the Author of CLARISSA. 


A MASTER of the heart, whoſe magic ſkill 
The cloſe receſſes of the Soul can find, 

Can rouſe, becalm, and terrifie the mind, 

Now melt with pity, now with anguiſh thrill, 


Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill, 
Warm from the heart, to mend the Age de- 
$a.” | | 
Wit, ſtrength, truth, decency are all conjoin'd 
To lead our Youth to Good, and guard from Ill: 


O long enjoy, what thou ſo well haſt won, 
The grateful tribute of each honeſt heart 
| Sincere, nor hackney'd in the ways of men; 
At each diſtreſsful ſtroke their true tears run, 
And Nature, unſophiſticate by Art, 
Oos and applauds the labors of thy pen. 
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SONNET XXIII. 


To the Author of Sir CHarLes GRAN DISOx. 


N WEET Moraliſt, whoſe generous labors tend 
With ceaſeleſs diligence to guide the mind, 
ln the wild maze of error wandering; blind, 
To Virtue Truth and Honor, glorious end 


Of glorious toils! vainly would I commend, 

In numbers worthy of your ſenſe refin'd, 

This laſt great work, which leaves all praiſe 
behind, 189.3; 
And juſtly ſtyles You Of Mankind the Friend: 


Pleaſure with profit artful while you blend, 
And now the fancy, now the judgment feed 
With grateful change, which every paſſion 
1 5 ſways; 
Numbers, who ne'er to graver lore attend, 
Caught by the charm, grow virtuous as they 
read, 
And lives reform'd ſhall give you genuine 
praiſe. 
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SONNET XXIV. 
To Miſs H. M. 


\ WEET Linnet, who from off the laurel ſpray, 

I That hangs o'er Spenſer's ever-ſacred tomb, 

Pour'ſt out ſuch notes, as ſtrike the Woodlark 
Laney: o!- os 


And vie with Philomel's inchanting lay, 


How ſhall my verſe thy melody repay? 
If my weak voice could reach the age to come, 
Like Colin Clout's, thy name ſhould ever bloom 
Through future times, unconſcious of decay: 


But ſuch frail aid thy merits not require, 
Thee Polybymnia, in the roſeate bowers 
Of high Parnaſſus, midſt the vocal throng, 
Shall glad receive, and to her tuneful ſire 
Preſent; where, crown'd with amaranthine flowers, 
The raptured choir ſhall liſten to thy ſong. 
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S:O-N N ET XXV. 
To the moſt Honorable the Lady Mar chioneſs GREx. 


The Herinitage at .TURRICK 70 \the Roge-Houle 
at WREST. 


H E Beechen Roots of wood clad Buckingham 
To Bedford Elms, their courteous breth'ren, 
ſend 
Health -and kind , as row friend to 
friend, | 
And gladly j join to celebrate their fame ; ; 


Beyond all roots above ground we proclame 

> You happieſt, deſtin'd all your days to ſpend 
In Mreſts fair groves, and Graia to defend 
From Eurus blaſts, and Phebus ſultry flame; 


High Privilege to you, though dead, accorded, 
Which every living tree with envy views! 
We envy not, but pray for your ſtability ; 
Proud, that ourſelves by Graia are regarded, 


At her command we not the fire refuſe, 
But chearful blaze and burn with * Afability 


X 3 S O N- 
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SONNET XXVI. 

On tbe Edition of Mr. Poez's Works with a 

ot Commentary and Notes. 
TN evil hour did Pope's declining age, 
L Deceiv*'d and dazzled by the tinſel ſhew 


Of wordy ſcience and the nauſeous flow 
Of mean officious flatteries, engage 


Thy venal quill to deck his Jabor'd page 
With ribbald nonſenſe, and permit to ſtrew, 
Amiadſt his flowers, the baleful weeds, that grow 
In th' unbleſs'd foil of rude and rancorous rage. 


Yet this the avenging Muſe ordained fo, 
When, by his counſil or weak ſufferance, 
Tothee were truſted Shakeſpear*s Fame and Fate: 
She doom'd him down the ſtream of time to tow 
Thy foul, dirt-loaded hulk, or fink perchance, 
Pragg'd to oblivion by the foundering weight, 
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SONNET XXVII. 
= Mr. Wit.soN WILLIAMS. 


RIEND of my Youth, Companionof my Age, 
Who ſaw'ſt my riſing, ſeeſt my ſetting ſun, 

And knovꝰſt how faſt the trembling minutes run; 

Which lead me to this life's extremeſt ſtage, 


Great is the power of Med cine to aſſwage 
Thoſe pains, which Nature gives us not to ſhun, 
And much divine Philoſophy has done, 

To teach us decently to bear their rage ; 


But there's a Balm, which Art nor Nature knows, 
A Topic, by Philoſophy ne'er taught, 7 
Which ſheaths th' acuteſt pains, and bids us 

At Age, at Sickneſs, and all earthly woes; 
A Conſcience free from ill; a mind well fraught 
With Faith in Him, who will reward our. toil. 
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SONNET 'XXVIIE 
'To GtokGe OusLOw, Ef; 
605 Son of the beſt Father, whoſe wiſe lore 
And great exatnple joiti thy breaſt to warm 


With generous emulation to perform 
That ardudus tafk, which He has ſet before, 


Mine own George Onflow, ofc reflect that more 
From thee the world W than W the 
ſwarm 
Of gay, miſtutored youths, who ne'er the charm 
Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wiſdom's door : 


View then the pattern with a ſteadfaſt eye, 
By chy great Anceſtors from Sire to Son 
With a religious care tranſmitted down; 
Firm to the cauſe of Truth and Liberty, | 
In their fait ſteps the race of Glory run, 
Equal their worth, and equal their renown. 
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SONNET XXIX. 


To W. HIER DEN, M. D. 


\ Heberden, whoſe ſalutary care 
Has kindly driven me forth the crodtlet 


Town 
To Turrict, and the lohely can down, 
To breathe from Ghj/ters Hills à purer air, 


For thouſands' fakes may Heaven indulgent ſpare 
Long, long thy uſeful life, and bleflings crown 
Thy healing arts, while well deſerv'd renown, 

With wealth unenvied, waits thy toil and care: 


And when this grateful heart ſhall beat no io; 
"ove long, 1 Ween, can laſt my tottering frame, 
But ſoon, with me, this mortal evil ſhall end) 
Do thou, if Calumny again ſhould roar, 
Cheriſh his memory, and protect his fame, 
Whom thy true worth has made thy faithful 
friend, 
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SONNET XXX. 


To the Reverend Mr. HAR vv. 


ARYL Y, dear Kinſman, who in prime of youth 
(When Paſſions rule, or proud Ambitions 
call : 
Too oft miſleads our heedleſs ſteps to fall 
n br paths of Virtue, Peace, and Truth, ) 


For erring Souls touch'd with a generous ruth, 
Did'ſt vow thy ſervice to the God of All; 
Anxious to reſcue free the captive thrall 

From the old Serpent's deadly poiſonous tooth ; 


Great is the weight, important is the care, 

Of that high office which thou made'ſt thy choice; 
Bee ſtrong, be faithful therefore to thy beſt, 
Nor pains, nor pray'ers, nor fair example ſpare 

So thou. ſhalt hear at laſt that chearing voice, 
Well done, good Servant, enter into peſt.” 
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SONNE T XXXI. 


To the Reverend Mr; LAwWR v. 


 AWRY, whoſe bliſsful lot has plac'd thee near 
To Wiſdom's houſe, where thou mayſt * 
ly ſpell ad 
Of the beſt means in ** to excel 
Science, which never can be priz'd too dear: 


Where thy Great Patron, though in life ſevere, 
Is candid and humane, in doing well 
Conſtant and zelous, ſtudious to repell 

Evil by good, in word and deed ſincere: 


In this fair mirror ſee thy duty clear, 
Practice enforcing what his precepts teach; 
This great example ſtudy night and day ; 
If faithful thus thy Chriſtian courſe thou ſteer, 
Though ſuch perfection thou ſhould'ſt fail to 
reach, 
Thy generous effort ſure rewards will pay. 


2 
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SONNET XXXII. 
To the Editor of Mr. PoE Works. 


Born in luckleſs hour, with every Muſe. 
And every Grace to foe! what wayward fate 

Drives thee with fell and unrelenting hate 
Each choiceſt work of Genius to abuſe ? 


_ Suffic'd it not with ſacrilegious views 
Great Shakeſprar's awful Thade to violate : | 
And His fair Paradiſe coritaminate, 
Whom impious Lauer derer to 0 accuſe. 


Muſt 3 thy friend, . hapleſs bard! 
(To prove no ſprig of laurel e'e can grow 
Unblaſted by thy venom) muſt he groan, 
Now daub'd with flattery, now by cenſure ſcarr'd, 
3 deform'd, and made the public ſhew 
In motley weeds,/ and colors not his gwn ? 
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SONNET XXXIII. 


To the Memory of Joh HAM DEN, EV; 


Hampden, laſt of that illuſtrious line, 
Which greatly ſtood in Liberty's dear cauſe, 

Zelous to vindicate our trampled laws 

And rights which Britons never can reſign, 


From the wild clame of impious Right Divine, 
Then when fell Tyranny with harpy claws 
Had ſeiz d it's prey, and the devouring jaws 

Of that ſeven-headed Monſter, at whoſe ſhrine 


The Nations bow, threaten'd our ſwift decay ; 
Neighbor and Friend, farewell—but not with 

Shall die the record of thy Houſe's fame; 

Thy grateful Country ſhall it's praiſe convey 
From age to age, and, long as Britain's free, 

Britons ſhall boaſt in Hampden's glorious 
name. 
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SONNET XXXIV. 


To M. NATHANAEIL MASON. 


EPHE W. who ſoon deſign'ſt"to paſs the 
Sea, 
To fix the baſis of a uſeful hides 


With proſperous fortune be thy voyage made, 
And ſafe return to home — if not to me 


Let theſe few precepts thy inſtructers be, 
In diſtant climes thy friendleſs youth to aid; 
Though intereſt, faſhion, ſecreſy perſuade, 
Vet keep thy morals pure, and conſcience free: 


In change of Countries God's all- ſeeing eye 
Is every where the ſame, Virtue and Vice 
Change not their nature 3 therefore be thou 
Ware, 
Shun follies haunts, and vicious company, _ 
Leaſt from true goodneſs they thy ſteps entice, 
And Pleaſure coil thee in her dangerous ſnare. 
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SONNET XXXV. 
To Mr. J. Paier. 


OSE PAH, the worthy Son of worthy Sire, 
Who well repay'ſt thy pious parents care 
To train thee in the ways of Virtue fair, 
And early with the Love of Truth inſpire, 


What farther can my cloſing eyes deſire 
To ſee, but that by wedlock thou repair r 
The waſte of death ; and raiſe a virtuous heir 
To build our Houſe, e' er I in peace retire ? 


Youth is the time for Love : Then chooſe a Wife, 
With prudence chooſe ; tis Nature's genuine 
voice; 
And what ſhe truely dictates muſt be good; 
Neglected once that prime, our remnant life 
Is ſour'd, or ſadden'd, by an ill- tim'd choice, 
Or lonely, dull, and friendleſs ſolitude. 
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SONNE T XXXVI. 


. the ſame. 

ITH prudence chooſe a Wife” — Be 
—_ thy firſt care 

Her Virtue, not confin'd to time or place, 


Or worn for ſhew; but on Religion's baſe 
Well-founded, eaſy, free, and debonair, 


* 
— 


Next roſe-cheek'd Modefty, beyond compare - 
The beſt coſmetic of the Virgin's face; 
Neatneſs, which doubles every female grace; 

And Temper mild, thy joys and griefs to ſhare ; 


Beauty in true proportion rather chooſe 
Than color, fit to grace thy ſocial board, 
Chear thy chaſte "wo and honeſt offspring 
With-theſe feek Prudence well to guide thy houſe, 
Untainted Birth, and, if thy ſtate afford, 
Do not, when ſuch the prize, for Fortune 
ſquare. 
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SONNET XXXVII. 
On the Death of Mijs J. M. 
oN, fair, and good! ah why ſhould 


young and fair 

And good be huddled in untimely dr 
Muſt ſo ſweet flower ſo brief a period have; 
Juſt bloom and charm, then fade and diſappear ? 


Vet our's the loſs, who ill alas can ſpare 
The bright example which thy virtues gave; 
The guerdon thine, whom gracious Heav'n did 
ſave 1 
From longer trial in this vale of care. 


Reſt then, ſweet Saint, in peace and honor reſt, 
While our true tears bedew thy maiden herſe; 

Light lie the earth upon thy lovely breaſt ; 

And let a grateful heart with grief oppreſs d 
To thy dear memory conſecrate this verſe; 
Though all too mean for who deſerves the beſt. 
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£CWEET is the Love, that ee 


lingneſs :* _ 
So Gehe the end Bard e then ever ung! 


Ten thouſand bleſſings on his tuneful tongue, 
Who felt and plain'd true lovers“ fore diſtreſs! 


Sweet were the joys, which once you did poſſoſs, 

When on the yielding Fair one's lips you hung; 
The ſorer now your tender heart is wrung 
With ſad remembrance of her fickleneſs: 


Yet let not grief and heart-confuming care 
Prey on your foul; hut let your conſtant mind 
Bear up with ſtrength and manly hardineſs ; 
Your worth may move a more deferving Fair; 
And ſhe, that ſcornful beauty, ſoon may find, 
Sharp are the pangs that follow faithleflpeks. 


® Spenſer. 
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SONNET XXXIX. 


To RICHARD RopERIek, Eq; 


QuALLT ſkilful or the Lyric ſtring , 
To touch, and laugh in many a Em 
Or againſt vice to riſe with bold aſſay, 
And Satire's mee earn to fing; 


Roderick, why geeps che Muſe, while jolly ſpring 
In'frolic dance leads-up the blooming May, 
And the ſweet Nightingales on every ſpray 

Take the ear priſoner nick Als carolling? | 


Or, if thy verſe a 7 4 FEA — 
Mark the Mock · patriot, deck 'd in proud array 
Of borrow'd wle Rr agen 1 foul ne'er 
knew, 2 344 
Scattering fell poiſon drought the cheated land; 
And, while to private power he paves his way, 
Dazzling with public good the bliaded crew, 
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SONNE T XD. 
N To SuAK ES FEAR. 
HAK ESPE AR, whoſe, heart · felt ſcenes ſhall 


ever give Adel bas dot oel . 
"InftruRive pleaſure to the liſtening age: 
And ſhine unrival'd on the Hritiſb ſtage 
By native worth and high nn ; 
id ul. (Ad A 
When fol of fame Thou d' retire, to live | 
In ſtudious leiſure, had thy judgment ſage 
Clear d- off the rubbiſh: caſt on thy fair page 
By Players or ignorant or forgetive — 
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O what a ſea of jdly at 514 
What heaps of notes . penn'd 
| [The dreams of ignorance in wiſdom's guiſe] 
Had then been ſꝑar d i nor Knapten then, I think,. 
. e had been forc'd to ſend 
„ AIhei⸗ deat- bought rheams to cover plums and 
ſpice. ' | 


* SeeaHenay IV. At 4 Vol. UL P. 511. Theeb. pt Edit. 
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SONNET XLI. 
To the Rev. Mr. Suxw; Reflor of Beirton. 


— FRIEND, in ſad affliction's uſefull ſchool 
12722 train'd and rutor'd, hard to humane 

tend e bon 0 eat Ve 

And dark appear th' awards of Providence, 
Though Truth and Goodneſs be their conſtant rule; 
159 £96: 

The word of Truth has dad, and * 1 

Subſcribes, that wiſe and kind Omnipotent 
Does oft the bitter cup in Iove diſpenſez 7:0 1 
While draughts of n n fool : 


Sn 


Omniſcience knows, and "Goodneſs will — Þ 
What's righteft, . fitteſt; beſt ; let humble man 
With faith and patience bow. ſubmiſſiye aan. 
Secure, that Gop delights, not. in our woe; P 
And, when we have this nen 
3 ſhore tpan, og 203 £577 
If ſore the trial, bright. will ve the.c crown. 
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8 ON N E T XIII. 
2 Miſs —— MR" 74A 36 
wuer are the charms ef ba, 840. 


W, 
"When, coyly ſhy of well awd. Soy 
r ber m eee and —_— 


draus n 1 1 
Fri rom —_— notice and the public <a, ; 


But anten ſhall exalted worth lll he 
Loſt in oblivion? This the facred las 
Of Juſtice, the regard to Virtue's cauſe, / 
; And . of che Neuig Sex deny; 


| Whereſoro are giv'n the Mace inen b, 
The Poer's lofty ſong, but to rehearſe. 
The fair deſerts of palt or preſent days, 
And baſhful merit's doubting eye to raiſe ? 
Ill he deſerves the powers of tuneful verſe, 
Who cat fee Virtue, and forbear to praiſe. 


S O N- 


SONNET XL. 


Y gracious Gov, whoſe kind — 
hand 
Flas ſteer d me through this Life? s | rumltuous 
GW Hap 
From many a rock, and many a tempeſt free, 
Which prudence could not ſhun, nor ſtrength with- 
ſtand, 


And brought at length almoſt i in Gght of land, 


That quiet haven where I long to be, 
Only the ſtreights 4 Death 3 which \ we 


© T# #2 


Be this thort paſſage boiſterous, rough, and rude, 
* ſmooth, and calm — Father, thy Wil be 
done: 
3 me only in | the troublous ſtour; 
My ſins /all,pardon'd through my Sayiour's blood, 
Let Faith, and Hope, and Patience ſtill hold on 
| Unſhaken, and Joy crown my lateſt hour! 


14 S O N. 
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SONNET XIIV. 


Te MaArrürW Baxnarp?, | 


ATH ENV, whoſe kilful hand and well- 
worn ſpade 
Shall ſoon be call'd to make the humble bed, 
Where I at laſt ſhall reſt my weary head, 

And form'd of duft again in duſt be laid 


Near, but not in the Church of Gop, be made 
My clay-cold cell, and near the common tread 
Of paſting friends; when number'd with the 

| dead, | 1 10 N Sor? 

| Were equal all, and'vain diſtinctions fade: 


The cowſſip, violet, or the pale primroſe 
Perhaps may chanee to deck the verdant Wundt 
Which twiſted briar or haſle- bands entwine; 
9 of life's ſoon fading glories thoſe 
Do thou the monumental hillock guard | 
aal N mene cattle, and the routing ſwine. 
| N e | 


The Sextpn of the Pariſh. 
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SONNET XLV. 


To tbe „ Right Honorable 15. Ons:.0wy" de the 
Collection of SONNET 8. 


HOU, who ſucceſſive in that hopor'd Sear 

T Preſid'ft, the feuds of jarring "Chiefs * to 

wage, | 

To check the boiſterous force of Party rage, 
Raiſe modeſt worth, and guide the high 2 


* 

Sometimes retiring from the toils of State, | | 
Thou turn'ſt th' inſtructive Greek or Romay 

* Page, He 
Or what our Britiſh Bards of later age | 
| 


In ſcaxoe inferior numbers can relate: 


f 
Amid gut feaſt of mind, when Fancie's Child,” 7 
Sveet Shakeſpear, raps the Soul to virtuous deed, 
When Spenſer warbling tunes his Doric lays, 
Or the firſt Man from Paradiſe exil'd 
| | Great Milton ſings; can aught my ruſtic 


| " By merk to ſound, chat may — 75. praiſe? 
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